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_ Entered as second-class matter June 26, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR AND GRAIN INTERESTS. 


One Dollar Per Annum. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 


Ste) (OR XXXL, — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 15, 1916. No. 7. 


EVERYTHING FoR THE ELEVATOR We Solicit Your 
Le ee a Re Sere rare sea Consignments 


@ 
Finley Barred) eon scones aoue anus 
- Ss RON A 
& C _ ELEVATOR BOOTS. HARRIS, WINTHROP & GO, 
a 0. COTTON RUBBER = 


IRON-STEEL AND 


= WOOD PULLEYS Commission 
| AND CANVAS AND [AQ ON 
> XQ SPROCKET CHAINS Merchants 


LEATHER BELTING 
G R Al ny ELEVATOR BOLTS 


STEEL CONVEYOR 


AND WHEELS 
TURN-HEADS— 


pucow socks | | STOCKS-BONDS-GRAIN 


and ——— INDICATOR STANDS 
WAGON-DUMPS ——_ 
- == SHAFTING The Rookery 


 |PROVISIONS AT THE PRICE Hite Male 
203 Sia Salle Street ih B. F. GUMP CoO. MEMBERS 


& New York Stock Exchange New York Cotton Exchange 
431-437 So. Clinton St CHICAGO, ILL. New York Produce Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cc H | CAGO Established in 1872 New ay Tere pes sae Raa ar ae : 
innipeg Grain Exchange ansas City Board of Trade 
WRITE FOR CATALOG No. G-71 Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


‘Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


The Climax Scoop Truck | | /MESE.BENNETTé Co. 


Commission Merchants 


CUECETEDOAUODSNEEATASDALITEDSEEDLOELST OUTED E EDIT 


Is a scoop on wheels carrying 2} bushels of grain and 200 Ibs of coal. With it 
a boy can ‘do more than five men with hand scoops. GRAIN PRovisions 
Saves time and labor which are money. STOCKS—BONDS 
a Saves fretting and sweating and demurrage bills. Ship your grain to us. 
; Saves its cost in wear of other scoops. 

Be “up-to-date” and ORDER NOW 


SUVUUURIDOUDAED ASD OREEREROUHCOUEEUUGHOE SSE RO DROBO EI S= 


Chicago—Peoria—St. Louis 


Price $10.00 
Ask for Bids 


At Factory. 
Detroit 
Scoop-Truck Company 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


Postal Telegraph Building 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ST. LOUIS PEORIA 
211 Merchants Exchange 11 Board of Trade 
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The Barnard -Cornwall 


Corn Cleaner 


Is practically two machines in one—a com n cleaner and a Beene separator, 
“according to the kind of sieves used. 


Will clean wheat, oats and other grain as well as corn. 


It has a double row of steel rods for separating the corn from the cobs and 
husks. Is equipped with our patent finger sieve which cannot clog. Has counter- 
balanced shaker, two air separations and the latest style feeder. 


Always 

the Leader 
_in Capacity, 

Efficiency 

and Durability 


The First 
of the 
Steve 


Corn Cleaners 


The Victor Corn Sheller 


Is known wherever corn is grown as the standard sheller. It shells corn econom- 
ically, efficiently and easily. 


Has spiral conveyor feed and is adjustable while running. 


Install these machines and be ready for the new Efop. 
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"MILL BUILDERS aN 
® MILLFURNISHERS ® 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 


January 15, 1916. 
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Bearings 
Belting 

Belt Conveyors 
Belt Tighteners 
Boilers 

Bolts 

Boots 

Buckets 
Bucket Bolts 
Boot Tanks 

Car Loaders 
Car Pullers 

Car Movers 
Chain Drag Feeders 
Cleaners 
Cotton Waste 
Couplings 
Distributors 
Dock Spouts 
Elevator Heads 
Engines 

Feed Gates 
Feed Mills 

Fire Pails 
Flexible Spouts 
Friction Clutches 
Garner Irons 
Gears 

Grain Samplers 


Let Western Service 
Assure You a Profit During 1916 


Our 40 years’ experience in building grain elevator 
machinery has put us in closest touch with elevator 
operators everywhere. Through all these years this 
close touch has taught us their needs and wishes, 
and has enabled us to perfect a service which is 
second to none. Western operators everywhere 
speak of it and we take great pride in it. 


We know that grain elevator machinery must give 
service, must be reliable, durable and economical 
as well. These features are incorporated in Western 
machinery, which has made the name ‘‘Western’”’ 
famous the world over. 


We also have learned that service requires immedi- 
ate shipment the day your order reaches us. This, 
together with the assurance that the supplies reach 
their destination in good order, is our watchword 
and guarantee. 


Make 1916 a profitable year, bearing in mind that 
the Western Line of grain handling machinery to- 
gether with Western Service will fully prepare and 
equip you to handle your share of this year’s grain 
with efficiency and assure you a maximum profit. 


Be a Western operator and partake of the satisfac- 
tion now enjoyed by Western operators everywhere. 
Write today for our elegant cloth-bound catalogue. 
A copy has been laid aside for you, A postal will do. 


Grain Testers 
Grease Cups 
Grinders 
Hangers 
Indicators 

Lace Leather 
Link Belting 
Manlifts 

Nuts 

Perforated Metal 
Power Shovels 
Pulleys 

Rope Drives 
Scales 

Screw Conveyors 
Set Collars 
Shafting 
Shellers 

Speed Indicators 
Spouting 
Sprocket Wheels 
Stay Rods 

Steel Legging 
Suction Fans 
Take=ups 
Turnheads 
Washers 

Wire Cloth 
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1221-23 Union Ave. Kansas 
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Western Maryland Elevator 


LOCATION Baltimore, Maryland. 
CAPACITY —1,000,000 Bushels. 


FACILITIES —Unloading cars, 120 in 10 hours. 
Loading cars, 140 in 10 hours. 
Loading boats, 60,000 bushels per hour. 


EQUIPMENT—Furnished with electric light and power, telephone system, drying 
plant, and is one of the most perfectly appointed grain elevators 
ever built. 


THIS MODERN FIREPROOF ELEVATOR 


WAS BUILT BY 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Grain Elevator Department: 
15th Floor, Westaetss Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 
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You Are Not Buying An Experiment 
When You Buy 


O6he Sidney Line 


The Most Complete Elevator Equipment on the Market Today 


which includes a full line of Receiving Separators, Corn and Grain Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Man-= 
Lifts, Wagon Dumps, Elevator Boots and Heads, Loading Spouts and Power Transmission 
Machinery. With the Sidney Line you have the absolute assurance that year;in and year out,”under 
all conditions, it will prove the most reliable, dependable and economical equipment on the market today, 


Guaranteeing A Most Profitable Investment 


The Smith Safety Man-Lift, illustrated herewith, is equipped with ball bearings and is the most reliable and 
durable device of its kind on the market today. It decreases the cost of insurance and makes all parts of your elevator 
quickly and easily accessible. 


The Sidney Corn Sheller and Elevator Boot Combined, 
with Take=-up on Boot as illustrated above is designed for the 
convenience of grain elevator operators who wish to avoid pits 
and do not favor a Fan Sheller. No expensive hoppering under 
the Sheller to the Boot required. No danger of Sheller choking, 
or corn flying into your Boot pulley. Nofan to blow dust up the 
elevator legs. Boot shaft is entirely independent of the Sheller 
shaft, is made to fit any size cup. Pulley can run in either direc- 
tion. The end plate in boot is removable and provided with 
hand hole in case of choke-up in elevator. Additional features 
are found in our catalogue. Investigate before ordering. 


Write for further information, also for our catalogue covering 


Of oe of af of of of ae of feof of he fe oe oe feof oe ord ade oe he abe oe eae of oe oie shes 


the complete ‘‘Sidney Line’ with endorsements and unsolicited Sidney Corn Sheller and Elevator Boot Com= 
6 _ comments by Sidney operators. A postal will do. bined, with Take=up on Boot 
| ) 
| The Philip Smith Mfg. C Sid Ohi 
SS e Fhilip Smit g. Lo. - ldney, 10 
A Smith Safety Man-Lift A Complete Stock of the Sidney Line is at Enterprise, Kansas 
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WILD OATS PLAGUE 


Never within the memory of the oldest grain dealer was there 
so many wild oats in wheat as there is in the 1915 crop. 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 


A Minnesota Manager 
writes: 


The Spaulding Elev. Co. 


says: 


“On a test run this afternoon we 
took wheat with 17 lbs. dockage and 
reduced it to 34 lbs. dockage. Ca- 
pacity 1050 bushels per hour.”’ 


“We were able to clean grain 
which originally had 6 lbs. of wild 
oats to each bushel, down to one 
pound in one operation.”’ 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
i i , 5 Wm. Watson, 703 Western Union Bldg., 
J.Q. Smythe, 3951 Eigacdwy andospetantnd TH E S.HOWE Ss Cc OM P NY aoe. 
F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, A 1 a ae 
Mo. SILVER CREEK,NY. Geo. S. Boss, Jefferson Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 


E. A. Pynch, 311 3d Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
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Railroad at Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


BELTING 


FOR THE 


Terminal Elevator 


(Western Maryland R. R., Baltimore, Md.) 
is furnished by the | 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. 


Manufacturers of Elevator Belting for Over Fifty imac) 


Co. 


he si few years we have equipped some of the biggest in the 
hige ee among which are the Terminal Elevators at Boston for 
e New York Central Railroad and Girard Point Elevator, Pennsylvania 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


Another Morris Installation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
OF 


Nias; Souawaas How Lar Co, 


FREMONT, NEB. Nov. 22, 1915. 


The Strong, Scott Mfg. Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


The Morris Drier which we contracted for with you 


was tested out with a car of very musty wheat containing 
164 percent moisture. After treating this wheat about 50 
minutes in drier and passing to cooler we made a moisture 
test and found that we had removed 6% moisture. This, we 

consider remarkable considering the low moisture content the 
grain contained vefore going in to the drier. What we ccn- 
sider more remarkable is that after being dried and cooled 
we could detect but little, if any, of the excessive musty 
smell which the grain had before peing treated. We believe 
that in the Morris installation we have the most efficient 


The driers are not fully completed as 


palling 


Secretary. 


drier on the market. 


to details and are working at some disadvantage. 


Yours Tae 


comprising a part of the equipment of the 
Terminal Elevator 
(Western Maryland R. R., Baltimore, Md.) 


Fully described in the feature article of 
this number on pages 441 and 442. And 
no matter to what section of the United 
States or Canada you refer you will find 


the leading terminal or transfer elevator 
equipped with a 


MORRIS 
GRAIN DRIER 


And why a Morris Drier? 


Here’s the reasons 


Write for further comments on the 
efficiency of Morris Driers. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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C. & N. W. RY. Calumet Terminal Elevator 


South Chicago, Illinois 


2 


Now under Construction. Total Capacity of Completed Plant: 
the Armour Grain Company of Chicago. 


10,000,000 Bushels. To be operated by 


Designing and Consulting Engineers for Entire Work 


John S. Metcalf Company, Limited 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ENGINEERS 


54 St. Francois Xavier Street, MONTREAL, CANADA 108 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S A. 35 Southampton Street, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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The Invincible Cracked Corn 
Separator and Grader 


produces three uniform, clean grades of stock. Each grade is 
ventilated by itself, free from all hulls, meal and dust. 


Your customers will find your graded stock in perfect condi- 
tion throughout—they buy no waste with it. Any grade they 
buy is clean. And you make an Extra Profit on the sale of the 
by-products. 


Write for prices and detailed information why 
INVINCIBLE MACHINES mean bigger profits 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 1 SILVER CREEH, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago, Ill.: 1041 Webster Bldg., F. H. Morley, Jr. 
Cleveland, Tenn. : 2310 Church 8t., J. H. Bates. 

Indianapolis, aoe Board of Trade, G. L. Hogle. 

Kansas City, Mo.: 234 Exchange Bldg., F. J. Murphy 
Minneapolis, Minn., and W1 nnipeg, Man., Strong- Scott Mtg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 25 8. 61st St., GC. Wilkinson. 

Toledo, Ohio: Jefferson House, Chas. H. Sterling. 

San Francisco, Cal.: 17th and Mississippi, W. Kin 

Pacific Coast Rep. 


Campbell Milling Co. 
Toronto, Ont., 
Are Grading over this Machine 


GRADE YOUR CRACKED CORN and GET HIGHEST PRICES 
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“When Better Elevators Are Built— 
BURRELL Will Build Them” 


Toe one ee eee SC ASSITIS 
TO-DAY 


~ Burrell 
— Builds 
. Best 
\ Buildings 


For 
Grain Storage 
Purposes 


Seventy Contracts dur- 
ing 1915 of both large 
and small elevators in 
all parts of the United 
States is a fair indica- 
tion of our standing as 
builders for the grain 
trade. 


We Maintain the 
Following Offices 
for Your Conve- 
nience: 


711 Hubbell Building .. . 
217 Board of Trade pulding - 
16 Hoke Building : , 


- DES MOINES, IOWA 
- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
- HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CONCRETE or WOOD 
Burrell Engineering & Construction€o. 


1102-1108 Webster Blidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Transfer Elevators 
Terminal Elevators 
Country Elevators 


Superior Elevator, Recently Completed at Buffalo, N.Y. 


Storage capacity 1,500,000 bushels, with complete equip- 
ment for receiving grain from boats or cars, and for 
cleaning, drying and bleaching grain. 


Fireproof Construction Elevators, Mills and Warehouses 


Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 
at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We prepare plans and make lump-sum price for the complete work. 


The Stephens Engineering Company 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Monadnock Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Terminal Elevator, Calgary, Alta., 2,500,000 Bushels Capacity, 
Constructed by Janse Bros., Boomer, Hughes & Crain. 


We Build Reinforced Concrete Structures of all Types 


Grain Elevators, Mills and Industrial 
Plants a Specialty 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


Our Engineering Department is ready to solve your prob- 
lems and furnish preliminary estimates. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


JANSE BROS., BOOMER, HUGHES & CRAIN 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


906-910 Dime Savings Bank Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Also Zeigler Block, Spokane, Wash. Mackie Block, Calgary, Alberta 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Mich, 
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One Million Bushel Fireproof 


Terminal Elevator 


The Michigan Central Fire Proof 
Grain Elevator 
Located at 124th Street and Cottage Grove Ave. 


KENSINGTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR THE 


Western Maryland Railroad Co. 


Absolutely the most rapid handling elevator in or 
about Chicago. 


Port Covington, Baltimore, Md. 


Write us for designs and estimates 


We Build Elevators, any type of construction in any part of the World. 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as well as any type or style of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FUMIGATION 
METHODS 


By W. G. JOHNSON 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Contains full directions for 
Fumigating Mills and Elevators. 


313 Pages Price $1 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Minneapolis, Mina. 


There’s no possible chance for con- 
fusion and misunderstanding about 


DIXON’S casas PAINT 


Made in 


a 


Jersey City 


a ~ eG is made in one 
Y quality only—four 
| colors—fifty years. 


roe coLons 3 | Booklet 17-B. 


Pit prow CRUCTBEe 
JERSEY CITY, Noe 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CoO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


| The Barnett & Record Company 


4 GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock under con- 
struction at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 
Duluth, Minn. 


Fort William, Onterio 
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Your Money Reaches Full Saving Power When You Install 3 


CONSTANT EQUIPMENT 


It is short-sighted policy to buy machinery. on the basis of 
price only. Cheap machinery will not do the work as it should 
be done and is expensive at any price. The minimum amount 
of trouble is assured the users of the CONSTANT line of 
machinery. 

THE 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, over or under, 
right or left hand. 

Iron or Wood Frame. 

No Lower Hoppering. 

Cheapest Installed. 

Quickest and Cheapest Repaired 
of any Sheller on the market. 


U.-S. Corn Sheller 


CHE 


U. S. Grain Cleaner 


hould be in every well equipped 
plant that handles grain. 


Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 
No vibration — All bearings 
ring oiling. Center Discharge. 
One fan to control. Fine sep- 
arations, and all the corn 
saved. 


U. S. Grain Cleaner 


Write for catalog containing the complete line of Constant 
grain handling machinery including complete elevator equipment. 
IT IS FREE. 


B. S. Constant Mfg. Co. Kansas City Mill and Elevator Supply Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 


Halé«l«lTé~tliti ll 
12,632 feet of 
Goodrich Grain Belt 


~ in this one Minnesota plant 


They figure the value of belting in 
terms of results. It took something 
more than clever advertising slogans 


to make the installations, too. 


Produce, and we'll talk to you! 
That’s their Motto— 
and GOODRICH did produce. 


| We'll do the same for you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Branches in All <( 


Factories: 


ay 
Principal Cites ey AKRON, OHIO 


Abe Mw! 
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Section of 


Old Style Flight ¢ Helicoid Flight 


HELICOID 


Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight 
and a heavier pipe than the same diameter 
of old style conveyor, and 

Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 
so they support and strengthen each other. 
Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 
has blunt edge. . Catalog 
Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of | 45 
metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 
sections lapped and riveted together every 

turn or half turn around the pipe. 

Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balanced 
spiral, and has no joints to wear out and 

open up. 

Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 
power to drive it. 

Helicoid costs no more than inferior 

kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 

tion at the same price. 
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Ask about our Stee] Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 
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Dallas, Texas: 
711 Main St. 


Terminal, 
50 Church St. 


DUST! DUSTI ars, 


DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
5 blesome. It has been thor- 
Pea oughly tested for many years 
pain every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
g, known. — Perfect Ventilation 
: Me Nickel-plated protector, $1, 

—— 3 postpaid. Circular free. 
Agents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“BY 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Lil. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 
SS $1.25 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 $, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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C.0, Bartlett & Co. 


Clevetend, 0, 
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| The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


(Charter No. 8) 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, 1915 


—_—_—_——————__. LY Gi fae. ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts. ns at RA a . ..$107,209,944.63 
United States Bonds (par. value) .. Biker 3,999,000.00 
Bonds to Secure U. S. Deposits Other Than U.S. Bonds..... 908,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (market value). Sarna: meeD 00S 4075 
National Safe Deposit Co. Stock (Bank Building) . ae 1,250,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock Subscription...... meter Ae 600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit. rad cca 4,774,224.72 
Customers’ Liability Account Acceptances................... 25,320.87 
Cash Resources— 
Due from United States Treasurer............$ 547,200.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank.............. 10,393,797.45 
Y d hi d Cash and Due from Banks. ......... .s.«... 47,422,738.35 58,363,735.80 
t t b $182,733,693.35 
ou nee 1S S ur y; Capa le, LIABILITIES 
A CapiralSLOc Kapaldeinie pnmrrnrdels seiseenion ce etre «pele si pe LO 000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . Pies eerie eet ceteraotte atin mel O00 00000 
genera purpose ml Other Undivided Profits. St 8 uk ec ae OSSD. 918 69 
Discount Collected but not Earned. he: BL ee a eS 701,239.35 
Special Deposit of United States Bondesntic ys 3,340,000.00 
é ° Circulating Notes Received. ; .e eee. 1,824,000.00 
For grinding feed, table corn meal, dessvAmonntign Handi ctes.. bose, 900,000.00 924,000.00 
pearl meal, linseed, etc., you can use Dividerdavonpeid Mens aia, oe OS OM Coes j seni 548,970.00 
1 = 1 ‘ 7 : Reserved for Taxes. A ERAS OSS REG teas oS EES 328,222.56 
this mill with great profit. This mill Foreign Bills Rediscounted. Bh eee ee EE a) diss recto 393,798.34 
is built by men who know milling Letters of Credit.. , ci CHRP Te, NG tot, Ae f 
“Acceptances” based on imports and exports. 5 cA aR 25,320.87 
conditions, for those who want the DSPOSitwe ees sem Pee Me nie ank ena oe ee ees os «one 49;136,960:27 
best in milling equipment. $182,733,693.35 
James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board. Frank O. Wetmore, President. 
Vice Presidents 
. ; Oo. Howard H. Hitchcock M. D. Witkowsky John F. Hagey 
Emile K. Boisot Arthur W. Newton John P. Oleson 
e e e Charles N. Gillett John J. Arnold William J. Lawlor 
Three Pair High Mill gh el 
g Assistant Cashiers 
William H. Monroe A. Cc. C. Timm James B. Forgan, Jr. 
Edward S. Thomas Res is pe Gt Arthur P. Kemp 
Pet H. H. Hei George H. Du 
It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. “5 oe : 
Auditing Department Discount and Collateral ere eee 
rugged strength combined with flexi- H. L. Droegemueller.............Auditor eee M. bie dae aa S j altel 
Clerical and Bookkeeping Departments oreign Exchange Departmen 
bility of operation necessary to handle William H. Monroe....Assistant Cashier Payable Bee aa vee Abe es Maneonr 
widely different stocks. Will grind Credit and Statistical Department Edward E. BroWh eters nga -Attorney 
extremely fine, medium or coarse, J. W. Lynch.... .Manager John Nash Ott. .Asst. Attorney 


just as you wish. 


SCA > Bish First Trust and 
for BOs stock beneath each pair Savings Bank 


of rolls—Ansonia rolls with our easy 


running, long wearing, collar oiling Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, (915 
bearings—one lever simultaneously ASSETS 

Bonds aay 55 ee ki. 04 ce Sato 1; 441,844.96 
spreads Or closes all three pairs of Time Loans| on 1 Collateral. . aah tae Py ae hs ee hot een a7 9h 460-41 
rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- Demand Loans on Collateral. Peed. dae 5 12,402,0/ 0.17 


Cash and Due from Banks. Mi ews oon Salon £0j,009,442-01 28,532,121.68 


moved without disturbing the others— an cE 


furnished with either belt or gear LIABILITIES 
Ad a Capital . ee Fee Tw 5288 *5,000,000,00 
TIve ON Slow SIce. Surplus feet adi vided: Prclltaeienmm iia detec inecaree sc ceniarek 5,363,468.29 
Reserve for Interest and Taxes. ree ae ee 247,041.85 
‘i ‘ Time De RTO eo oe Toa ga ad i Ee ,999,978. 
- See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. Demand epouts ee eee re eo 17154-04004 - 65,154,025:01 
If you haven't got it we will send it on request. plea rs = ess FER OF 
OFFICERS 
James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board. 
Emile K. Boisot. see President A. W. Converse......... Asst. Secretary 
e Louis Boisot.. “Vice-President Roy C. Osgood. ; .Trust Officer 
E hi 0 r Ask for Burt C. Hardenbrook....Vice-President Ojiver A. Bestel...... “Asst. Trust Officer 
veryt ng Frank M. Gordon......... Vice-President Robert L. Davis.Mgr, Real Estate Dept. 
Catalogs Robert D. Forgan...... . Treasurer = Srown MA D Agraria 
for th C. G, Fleager........... Asst. Treasurer Edward E. Brown............ y 
my armon 0 on any David Vie Websters. .).. 6s . Secretary John Nash Ott............Asst. Attorney 
Modern : - DIRECTORS 
Equipment 
+ Natl | Bank and National Safe Deposit Company; also Directors and 
Mill INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ou need ONeceire or Phen Haeleory Committee of the First Trust and Savings Bank 
y Benjamin Allen H. H. Hitchcock Henry H. Porter 
A. C. Bartlett Marvin Hughitt John A. Spoor 
Established 1851 E. K. Boisot E. T. Jeffery Silas H. Strawn 
William L. Brown John W. Kiser Bernard E. Sunny 
Augustus A. Carpenter William J. Louderback Wm. J. Watson 
D. Mark Cummings Harold F. McCormick yank: One ore 
mT I tll E ‘ om : 
IN NAGAR AA AAU HA Hii James B, Forgan Eucece 5 BS as DE ble dy oe Mee 


Kinericas feadi ing Pill Jputliders Combined Deposits of Both Banks, $214,291,886.18 
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Reading Instrument 


Co-Operation Is Profitable 


Our aim is to add our experience and equipment to your 
knowledge of your requirements and what you want to accomplish. 

After learning their requirements, we have aided many mill- 
ers to more and better results in feed grinding at a greatly re- 
duced expense, by furnishing them with the proper size of 


The Monarch 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


Protected by U. S. Patents 


Belt Driven 
if Preferred 


Results from the Monarch are continuously profitable. It 
grinds with rapidity and absolute uniformity, requires no tram- 
ming, saves power and lubricant and costs but little to maintain. 

It is The Original Ball Bearing Attrition Mill—Don’t let 
this fact slip. 


Write for Catalog D-No. 115—and don’t buy an imitation 


Sprout, Waldron @ Company 


Main Office @ Works: Muncy, Pa. P. O. Box 320 
Chicago Office No. 9 So. Clinton St. 


They All Point to the Bowsher 


A mill that will crush or grind ear corn (with or with- 
out shucks), Kaffir in the head and all kinds of aS 
small grain. 


A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- [39 
recting a great saving of power. 
A mill that can run empty without injury, as the 
grinders will not strike together. 


A model feed mill, light running and handy to oper- 
ate; different from all others. A complete inde- Baer 
pendent outfit. 


These are a few of the many reasons why the Bowsher _— AN 
is the mill for you. ST) 


Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H. P. 


N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Indiana 


NO MORE HOT GRAIN 


when protected with 


The Zeleny Thermometer System 


Now installed in 


40,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Truck Scale for All Purposes 


Comes Truck and glen te Scale—Patent No. 833604 


The latest device for 
serving you in the eco- 
nomical weighing of 
your goods is a com- 
bined truck and weigh- 
ing scale which provides 
a hand truck which is 
readily adjusted to any 
position to accurately 
weigh its load and as 
readily moved to any 
position desired, where 
it is free and independent 


This cut showing an ordinary truck platform witha of the load and unaffected 


steel coal hopper ae pe kk omy ~ one by the or dinary and usual 
many uses to which this device is adapte W 

bag grain, feed or package goods, are quickly weighed purposes of a truck. 

in and out of cars. 


A further object is the providing of a truck scale with a weighing- 
scale having an independent frame to which the scale mechanism is 
attached, that is free from the attachment to the frame of the truck, 
and that is therefore free from all injurious strain or expansion to 
which the frame of the truck may be subjected under ordinary use. 


UNITED TRUCK -SCALE CO. 


812 Great Northern Building, - Chicago, Illinois 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


Tue CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer. 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
AND ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Don’t Take Any Chances During 1916 


with your grain equipment. Every Day with a 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
Rotating Warehouse and 


Wy Elevator Separator 
rN Guaranteed Without Limit 


A\N Means that you are putting your business on a higher level of efficiency. 


With the Beall you have a separator that insures service, relaability and economy, 
a type of grain cleaner so essential to an elevator operator’s success. 

The New Beall Separator is extremely simple in design, built very strong, is 
thoroughly braced and will not rack. It insures economical and reliable service 
that year in and year out will return dollar for dollar on investment. 

The New Beall embodies all the best features found in separators of other 
makes and to these we have added the following pronounced features: 

Ist. It has a rotating motion, slow speed and perfect balance. 
2nd. It has two fans working independent of each other. 
3rd. It has large capacity for the amount of floor space. 
4th. A small amount of horse power is required for operating. 


It will pay you to write for a complete descriptive catalogue and prices, or 
better let us send you a separator on a 30 days’ trial and let it prove to you its Built in Ten Sizes 
merits by its own work. Doit today. We take all the risk. 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc., peretuy Illinois 
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The Cor n Exchange Early Ripening Crops 
N ational Bank Extra profits come from early maturing 


crops of quality. 


OF CHICAGO : j 
It’s the early maturing vegetables that avoid 
Capital . - $3,000,000.00 glutted markets and bring top prices. 
It’s the early ripening corn crop that escapes 
Surplus a Fe 5,000,000.00 frost and yields solid marketable ears. 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000.00 Fertilizers carry plenty of available plant- 
food, give crops a quick start and hasten their 
OFFICERS ripening. This is one great advantage from the 
ERNEST A. HAMILL.......... President FRANK W. SMITH.......... Secretary use of fertilizers aside from the crop increase. 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Prest. J. EDWARD MAASS........... Cashier 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR....Vice-President | JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. . Asst. Cashier Our crop bulletins are free on request. 
DyAS;-MOULTON( « Jiten-cure Vice-President LEWIS E. GARY.......... Asst. Cashier . = 
B.C. SAMMONG.......... Vice-President EDW. F. SCHOENECK....Asst. Cashier Soi ] | mp rovemen t Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
4 DIRECTORS 936 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 
CHARLES H. WACKER CLYDE M. CARR 
MARTIN A. RYERSON WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR EDWIN G. FOREMAN 
EDWARD B. BUTLER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


CHARLES H. HULBURD EDWARD A. SHEDD 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER ERNEST A. HAMILL ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 
Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
Foreign Exchange Vettacctot Credit One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Cable Transfers Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


i.2s 
Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men through- - 


out the country respectfully solicited Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bigger Production in Less Time 


Keen competition demands that your grinding costs be cut to 
the limit. You've got to produce more work in less time than 
ever before—save on your power, oil and maintenance expense. 


Have you investigated carefully? Do you know that you can 


Grind It the “Scientific” Way 


—and show a bigger profit on every bushel of feed you handle? 


“SCIENTIFIC”? BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILLS 
are unequaled for uniform grinding. Every part is designed 
to he easily and conveniently accessible. Hundreds of progres- 
sive ‘‘SCIENTIFIC”’ users are showing a clean net saving of 
from 30 to 40 per cent on power and 90 per cent on lubricating 


You can secure better 
prices by giving better 
values. 


Millers and feed deal- 
ers just entering the 
poultry feed field are 
astonished at the ever 
increasing demand for 
good, clean feed. 


Take advantage of 


costs. 


“SCIENTIFIC” BALL 
BEARING ATTRITION 


Manufactured 
in capacities lo 
suil your needs 


our free trial offer of 
an— 


MILLS are made in all 
sizes from 15 H. P. to 
100 H. P. Belt or Motor 


Driven. 


There is a “SCIENTIFIC”? somewhere in your neighborhood. Investi- 
gate for yourself just what itisdoing. Write us today. We will gladly tell 
you where the nearest one is and give you any other information you wish, 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


(Formerly The Foos Mfg. Co.) 
517 Bauer Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Mild SCIENTIFIC Ole 


This Is the Employee’s Elevator 


used in the new One Million Bushel 
Fireproof Terminal Elevator of the 
Western Maryland Railroad Co., 
shown elsewhere in this issue. 


“The Humphrey” is the original and 
standard belt Man Lift. 


NUTTING TRUCK CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Faribault Minnesota 


Economy Cracked Corn Separator 


and Grader 


—the machine built for your purpose 


Far less in first cost—requires practically no more power than you 
are now using—and guaranteed to make cleaner, more thorough 
and more uniform separations than you thought possible. 


Many Millers, Elevator Men and Feed Men are getting into the 
profitable poultry feed business with the ‘‘Economy.”’ 


We prove our claims—we ship the ‘‘Economy”’ for trial in your 
own plant—and pay freight both ways if returned. 


We furnish the best in machinery and supplies—from a special 
machine up to complete equipment for your plant. And we have 
the services of the most experienced and practical Mill Experts 


and Feed Men. 


Write usx—NOW—and let us figure it out for you. 


THE GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
NORTH VERNON, IND. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and get it promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know something 
about it. Wecarry in stock a complete line of supplies, including 
Tesving Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pulleys in 
sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain Belting, 
Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, Bearings, etc., 
etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 


STRONG-SGOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nerthwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automate 
Soales, Invincible Cleaners, Kniokerbooker Dust Collectors 


IT ISN'T AUTOMATIC 


UNLESS IT IS TYPE REGISTERING 


Richardson Scales 


ARE 
Type Registering 
RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


eee 

20 : 

2 mi mags St @ If it’s a WAGON SCALE you 
mana need, you had better see the 

State Bank Bldg. RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


Specify RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 


TYPE REGISTERING SCALE for your 
new elevator. Don’t say ‘Or Equal *’ 
There isn't any ‘‘Or Equal.’ Most of the 
Reliable elevator builders are giad to use 
Richardson's. It lessens their trouble. ff 


Suspension Bearing. Railroad Track Scale 
Pattern. No check rods to bind, No balls to 
freeze up in winter. 

SOLD ON FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
413 South 3rd St. 
Wichita, Kan. 
147 North Emporia 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain shippers 
who use 


KENNEDY 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 
shipper that makes a car Leak- 
Proof. Cheap — Modern — Profit- 
able. Write now for particulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Ele- 
vator Properties. 
Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 
CASH ASSETS - $548,396.68 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Western Department: Rollie Watson, Mgr, 
402 Sedgwick Bldg. Wichita, Kansas, 


A “*WANT AD” in the ‘‘AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE”’ will 


do the business. 
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The No. 109-A “Clipper” Cleaner 


is unequalled for handling all kinds of field 
seeds and grain in local elevators. It is ex- 
cellent for grading seeds or seed grain, as it 
carries four screens—three full length and one 
half length—with our Traveling Brushes on the 
three lower screens. The Brushes enable you 
to keep the machine working to its full screen 
capacity all the time. 


It is equipped with our Special Air Con- 
troller for regulating the vertical blast, which 
is a desirable feature. It is very light run- 
ning, strongly built, easily installed and sim- 
ple in operation. 


We guarantee this machine to give perfect 
satisfaction on Clovers, Timothy or any other 
kind of field seed or grain, and it can be 
operated with one-fourth the expense for 
power of any suction cleaner of equal capacity. 
If you are looking for a first class, up-to-date 
Cleaner 6f good capacity we should be glad 
to send you catalog with prices and discounts 


Write for Latest catalog and prices upon request. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., sacinaw, w.s, micu. 


Se Ta 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Oe 


OAT BLEACHERS 


Our six years’ experience in the erection 
of oat bleachers in all parts of the U. 
S. has placed us in a position to serve 
you in a most effective manner. 


Are you prepared to cope with this 
year’s oat crop? You are most de- 
cidedly NOT prepared unless equipped 
with an ELLIS OAT PURIFYING 
SYSTEM. The ten essential United 
States Letters Patent covering the 
process of oat bleaching are controlled 
by this company. 


The Ellis Drier Company 


Postalj Telegraph Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Bleacher Tower Erected for Saginaw Milling Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


HNN 
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GRAIN GLEANERS 


A Sweeping Victory 


The largest order ever given 
for Grain Cleaners & Oat Clippers 


for a Grain Elevator was recently awarded to us—for ‘‘Monitor”’ 
Machines. These ‘‘Monitors”’ are for use in what will be the largest 
Elevator in the World, the 8,000,000-bushel ‘“‘Calumet’’ Terminal 
now building by Witherspoon-Englar Company for the C. & N. W. 
Ry. at South Chicago, [Jl—JohnS. Metcalf Company designing and 
consulting engineers for the entire work—the Elevator to be operated 
by the Armour Grain Company. This gigantic Elevator will reflect 
the combined master offorts of experts who stand high as leaders in 
large-capacity Elevator designing, building and operating. In the 
selection of materials and equipment a buying policy that safeguarded 
every interest of this titanic enterprise was followed. We entered 
“Monitors” against all competitors—we won, on merit alone. The 
“Calumet” will have a maximum cleaning and clipping capacity of 
nearly two and one-quarter million bushels for a twenty-four hour 
day, and in addition a capacity of 190 to 280 tons of screenings re- 
cleaning—this work being handled by ‘‘Monitor’’? Oat Clippers, 
“Monitor” Double Receiving Cleaners and ‘‘Monitor’’ Screenings 
Separators. Inthe dust house eight ‘‘Monitor’” Packers will take 
care of the dust packing work. Each “Monitor” is to be heavy- 
service, fire-proof construction—each will embody exclusive ‘‘Moni- 
tor” features typifying the most advanced test-proven improvements 
in Machinery of their respective kind. ‘‘Monitors’’ continue to be, 
as for more than fifteen successive years, the Machines supreme for 
grain cleaning and oat clipping work. This ‘Calumet’ order would 
seem to firmly establish the fact in the minds of a possible few grain 
dealers who may have been slow to realize it. Our literature, sent 
free on request, should be in your hands as a guide for determining 
important matters pertaining to Cleaners, Clippers and Smutters. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


¥. M. SMITH, C.J.G AT 
310 Traders Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 601 Concord Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
J.B. RUTHRAUFF, A. 8. GARMAN 
301 South Lawrence St., Wichita, Kansas 202 South Balch st., Akron, Ohio 
S. J. McTIERNAN W. B. SUTTON 
25 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. AGENTS 527 South Euclid Ave., Dayton, Ohio L PERS & SMUTTERS 
A. F. SHULER J. H. FOOTE OATS CLIP 
218 Iron Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. Owego, New York 
A. H. SMITH C. M. WILKINSON 
504 Dwight Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 118 First Ave., Lexington, N. C. 


In use in 85% of the world’s 
largest, modern equipped grain elevators 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOlIN XXXL: 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 15, 1916. 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


LU 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


The New Western Maryland Elevator 


Million Bushel Terminal House Recently Completed at Port Covington, Md., Ranks as One of the Finest Examples 


port interests, may congratulate itself on the 
late increase in facilities in the completion of 
the new Western Maryland Elevator at Port Coving- 
ton, the tidewater terminus of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad Company. This elevator was erected 
by James Stewart & Co., of Chicago, and rivals in 
beauty of line and finish and in general grain han- 
dling appointments, the famous elevator at Girard 
Point, Philadelphia, itself an epoch-making house. 
The Western Maryland house has a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels and is entirely of fireproof con- 
struction. It can receive and unload 120 cars of 
grain in 10 hours and load 140 cars during the 
same period. Boats can be loaded at the rate of 
60,000 bushels per hour and the total handling ca- 
pacity per year will be approximately 30,000,000 
bushels of all kinds of grain. 
The entire plant consists of a work house with 


Tv city of Baltimore, more especially its ex- 


heavy concrete dock in front, a storage annex, 
drier house, track shed, transformer house, screen- 
ings house, dock galleries, and overhead conveying 
galleries which connect the working house with the 
storage annex. The dimensions of the work house 
are 72x62 feet with height of 188 feet. The first 
floor has a height of 25 feet, over which are 53 
bins of various capacities arranged to discharge 
into two No. 11 Invincible Warehouse Separators. 
The track shed houses four lines of tracks and two 
cars may be unloaded at the same time on each 
track, discharging their grain into 2,500 bushel 
pits beneath. From these pits two 36-inch rubber 
conveyor belts run in steel lined tfinnels to the re- 
ceiving legs of the work house. 

As the grain is received it is conveyed by the 
two 15,000-bushel-per-hour receiving legs to the 
cupola and discharged into five 2,200-bushel garners. 
From these garners it is discharged into a 120,000- 


of Modern Grain Elevator Construction. 


pound scale hopper and after weighing is spouted 
to any one of the working house bins, to car, or to 
the dock side of the work house into boat for ex- 
port. 

Grain which has been cleaned is again lifted to 
cupola, weighed and then spouted to one of the 
three long conveyor belts which lead to the storage 
annex where it goes to one of the large bins for 
permanent storage. One of the features of the 
track system is the fact that the track nearest the 
work house can be used for loading cars as well 
as receiving purposes: Two car loading spouts are 
provided on one side, which with bifurcated car 
loaders, will fill a car in a very few minutes entirely 
by gravity. 

The storage annex consists of 24 circular rein- 
forced concrete tanks with inside diameter of 20 
feet 8 inches and height of 97 feet. The galleries 
connecting with the working house through which 


THE NEW 1,000,000-BUSHEL CONCRETE ELEVATOR AT PORT COVINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Erected by the Grain Elevator Department of James Stewart & Co., Chicago. 
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rtn the three conveyor belts, have a span of 78 feezv. 
All the tanks are hoppered at the bottom and pro- 
vided with spouts and gates so as to discharge on 
to one of two 36-inch belt conveyors running in a 
tunnel beneath, and leading to the two shipping legs 
of the work houe. The grain is then carried to the 
cupola, weighed and spouted to shipping bins. 

The steel loading gallery extends along the dock 
on each side of the working house a distance of 
940 feet and at a height of 67 feet above the dock 
level. Two 36-inch conveyor belts carry the grain 
through this gallery, which is provided with tele- 
scoping boat loading spouts every 60 feet along the 
water front so that a boat can be loaded resting at 
any point along the dock. A pneumatic marine 
tower is stationed at the extreme inland end of the 
gallery, equipped with conveyor belts, scales and 
machinery to draw the grain from boats and carry 
it, after weighing, through the gallery to ma work 
house. 

The plant includes a Hess Drier having a capac- 
ity of 1,500 bushels per hour, and is so arranged 
that amounts of 1,000, 660 or 330 bushels may be 
handled as desired. There is also a two unit 
Morris Drier, each unit having a capacity of 1,000 
bushels per hour. Directly over the Morris Drier 
is a concrete garner holding 2,500 bushels, which 
feeds the grain to the drier. Directly under it is 
located a cooler of the latest improved type. Sepa- 
rate fans are placed on both cooler and drier and 
an electrical recording thermometer on the drier 
gives a continuous record of temperature at all 
times, a great convenience to the operator. 

The drier house is of heavy concrete construc- 
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tion and located at one end of the work house so 
that grain may be spouted directly to the driers 
from the work house bin floor. After passing 
through the driers the grain is loaded on a 
special belt conveyor and carried to the work house 
legs, where it is elevated to the cupola from where 
it is stored, shipped by boats or loaded into cars. 

The elevator is equipped with electric motors for 
power purposes, electric lighting, and telephone 
system. The electric current is brought from the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
into the work house through a transformer house 
located at one end of the work house. Like the rest 
of the plant, this house is entirely of reinforced 
concrete construction, two stories high, with a base- 
ment. The rope drive, sheaves, pulleys, shafting 
and bearings were supplied by the Weller Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, Ill., and the trip- 
pers, conveyors, pulleys, conveyors, elevating and 
conveying machinery was furnished by The Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company of Tiffin, Ohio. 

To outfit this large elevator there was required 
some 6,791 feet of rubber belting furnished by the 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, Ill. The Humphrey Employes’ Eleva- 
tors with which the house is equipped were sup- 
plied by the Nutting Truck Company of Faribault, 
Minn. 

The first steamers to load grain at the elevator 
were the Tuborg, with 120,000 bushels of corn, and 
the Glenrazan, with 50,000 bushels of barley. Bal- 
timore has long been a prominent export grain port 
and the facilities offered by this new house will 
make it more popular than ever. 


Making Money Out of Exhaust Steam 


Elevator Operator Who is Throwing It Away Has Numerous Opportunities to Recover 


Value—Heating Boiler Water, 


Ice Plant and Sale to 


Near-by Industries: Suggested 
By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


the part of business men to examine their 

waste-piles for opportunities to recover 
something of value has been emphasized by the 
profitable results that have been recorded in con- 
nection with a good many of these experiments in 
economy. 

With the development of better methods of re- 
fining ore, metal miners have returned to their 
slag-piles and recovered materials which with the 
new treatment have yielded handsomely. Sawmill 
men, instead of building burners to take care of 
their waste, are considering the possibilities of 
paper-making and the recovery of valuable prod- 
ucts through distillation; and other industries 
have followed the same course. 

In the manufacturing plant the owner and super- 
intendent have watched for opportunities to over- 
come the waste of labor, the waste of material; 
and usually attention to such a subject has dis- 
closed plenty of leaks needing attention. In the 
average plant waste develops as a matter of course 
—unless somebody is on the job to eliminate it 
as soon as it makes itself evident. 

Around a grain elevator waste does not seem 
as likely to occur as it might in some other lines 
of business. The grain is handled in and out, 
with no more loss than the invisible factor usually 
takes toll of, and the labor is supervised closely 
enough to see that there is not more than a little 
soldiering on the part of the crew. 

Yet the elevator is a consumer of power, and 
in its manufacture and distribution, except in rare 
cases, there is a good deal of waste, and numer- 
ous openings for the introduction of economy. To 
take but one of the numerous items under this 
head, there is the matter of exhaust steam. 

What are you doing with yours? 

Of course, if you are running it through a feed 
water heater, and getting its heat back into your 
boilers, there is no criticism to be made, because 
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you are recovering the heat that has been stored 
up in it at the expense of the coal you are burn- 
ing. But if you are wasting it on the atmosphere, 
you are overlooking a good bet. 

You can certainly use it for heating purposes, 
and if there are a few large buildings close enough 
to your own, it might even be piped underground 
to them for this work. One country elevator man 
has his home right across the road from the ele- 
vator, and he has it comfortable all winter, steam 
heated, usually with the exhaust from the plant. 

One of the greatest opportunities nowadays lies 
in connection with the sale of exhaust steam for 
use in ice manufacturing. A very popular type of 
ice machine is operated with exhaust steam, and 
while many purchasers already have boilers which 
they are using for other purposes, so that the ex- 
haust steam is ready, as a by-product, for use in 
the operation of the ice-making equipment, some 
even go to the expense of putting in boiler plants 
to provide steam because no exhaust is available. 
And using live steam when exhaust would do just 
as well is paying a good deal more for the product 
than it really ought to cost. 

This suggests that the elevator man in the coun- 
try district who has plenty of exhaust steam, that 
he doesn’t know what to do with, might solve 
his problem, and incidentally add to his income, 
by putting in a small ice-machine and supplying 
the local demand for that commodity. Machines 
are made in as small sizes as five-tons-a-day capac- 
ity, and one of these might fill the bill in a coun- 
try district. 

If the grain dealer doesn’t like the idea of get- 
ting into the ice business, feeling that he has 
troubles enough as it is, and that he wants to keep 
a few friends in this vale of tears, he might sell 
his exhaust steam to somebody else for use in run- 
ning an ice machine. Such things have been 
done in numerous cases. It is sometimes difficult 
to arrive at the fair valuation of the steam, the 
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cost of coal and other factors all having some. 
thing to do with this proposition. 

It is sometimes suggested to the elevator oper- 
ator who has a grain drier that he ought to use 
exhaust instead of live steam for this feature of 
the business; but while this is a possibility, it is 
such a debatable question that it would hardly do 
to make an unqualified suggestion along this line. 

Some high engineering authorities are sponsor 
for the plan of using exhaust steam in grain dry- 
ing, but on the other hand practical elevator men 
are likely to be found strongly favoring the use 
ot live steam instead. And there is nothing so 
convincing as successful practice along a certain 
line. 

One veteran member of the trade, to whom the 
subject of using exhaust steam in his drier was 
broached, admitted that he had considered the prop- 
osition several times. 

“There is an apparent saving to be made, of 
course,” he conceded, “by using exhaust steam, but 
that is not the most important thing to be consid- 
ered. The question of getting the grain properly 
dried and in the shortest possible time is the big 
element, and I don’t believe the results can be 
secured with exhaust steam. 

“Even using live steam in the pipes, condensa- 
tion is more than sufficiently rapid, making fre- 
quent trapping of the steam pipes necessary, and 
I am sure that trouble from this source with ex- 
haust steam would be much greater. 

“During rush seasons, as far as the use of the 
drier is concerned, when we have a lot of heated 
corn to take care of, we often operate the drier 
at night, and not the remainder of the elevator. 
In that case we would have to use live steam, any- 
how. 

“Speaking generally, I can’t see that there 
would be any improvement to be gained by the use 
of exhaust steam in this connection.” 

This contention is borne out to a certain extent 
by the experience in a somewhat allied field, where 
spent grain from brewing and distilling operations 
is dried by means of a specially designed machine, 
somewhat different from the grain drier, but using 
steam heat to get the results. The engineers of 
the company making this drier, after testing ex- 
hzust steam, live steam and superheated steam, 
have come to the conclusion that for most pur- 
poses live steam is the best. 

This discussion is somewhat of a digression 
from the principal topic, though it bears upon 
it on the general ground of the possible disposition 
of exhaust steam. It is perfectly evident, however, 
that there are plenty of ways in which to use this 
by-product of the steam plant, and that not to use 
it means simply throwing away something of value, 
which might enable a little larger dividend to be 
paid on the investment. 

If the grain man concludes that he doesn’t want 
to use it in his drier; if he doesn’t care to invest 
in an ice machine or some other special equipment 
that will absorb its value; if he cannot find a 
customer among the other industries of the town— 
such as a planing-mill owner who needs additional 
steam for the operation of his dry-kilns—then he 
ought by all means to put in the necessary equip- 
ment for recovering it for his own use. The 
investment needed would not be large, and, if it 
were made with proper study of the fleld, it would 
be a constant evidence of profit. It costs money 
to raise water from 40 or 50 degrees to 212: and if 
this work can be reduced by using the exhaust 
steam for the purpose of raising the temperature 
ort the water before it is fed into the boiler, 
then money is surely being saved. 


The plan of selling exhaust steam appeals to the 
average man most, because it has all the aspects of 
a “trade,” and gives him a chance to work in a 
good-sized profit. The difference between the cost 
cf steam, made, and that which is bought as the 
exhaust of another’s engine, is likely to be clear 
profit to the buyer, however, and consequently the 
elevator which has steam to sell can often make 
a good bargain, and yet one that will be thoroughly 
satisfactory to the other party. It is chiefly a 
question of finding the man who needs the steam. 
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Bills on Grading Grain, Inspection, Warehousing and Future Trading Already In- 
troduced—Prospect of the Bills Discussed—Personnel of the 
Committees Having Them in Charge. 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


Washington Correspondent of 


another affecting the grain trade has started 

with a rush in the new Congress at Wash- 
ington. The first session of the newly-organized 
national legislature is young as yet, but already a 
number of grain bills have been introduced in the 
two houses of Congress and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. And, inasmuch as this is a 
“long’’ session of the law-making body and likely 
to extend into the late spring or summer it is a 
fair presumption that we will have considerable 
talk on topics of concern to the grain trade whether 
or not we have definite action. 

In an effort to forecast the situation for the 
“American Grain Trade’ a pretty thorough canvass 
of Congressional circles has been made. The senti- 
ment of influential Senators and Representatives has 
been sounded with respect to grain questions and 
as a result of this investigation certain probabilities 
stand out. That we are to have plenty of proposa!s 
in Congress for grain trade “reforms’ has been 
manifest since the day Congress opened. But the 
mere introduction of bills signifies nothing,—the 
question is what bills among the thousands of 
measures of all kinds cast into the hopper at the 
Capitol stand a chance of being enacted into law. 

That a grain grades bill will pass both houses of 
Congress and be signed by the President is the 
amost unanimous prediction of the best-informed 
men in the Senate and House, but it is admitted that 
ere the act finally gets on the statute book there 
may be minor changes from the form of bill that 
became familiar to grain men during the last session 
of Congress. Another outstanding fact is that little 
ii any time will be devoted by either Senators or 
Congressmen to public hearings with respect to the 
proposed legislation that was the subject of extended 
hearings last year. To be sure, the committees that 
will be called upon to report upon the bills now 
pending have been reorganized in the present Con- 
gress and include new members who were not 
present at the hearings last year, but the number 
of these new committeemen is comparatively small 
and inasmuch as all the testimony taken last year 
(and even the testimony on Federal grain inspec- 
tion taken in the year 1908) has been reprinted for 
the guidance of the newcomers it is felt that there 
is no necessity for covering the same ground over 
again. 

Already, however, a number of requests have been 
received from various quarters asking for hearings 
not only with reference to the standardization of 
grain grades but likewise with respect to the so- 
called ‘“‘warehousing bills.’ Just here it may be 
added that the investigation made for the benefit 
of readers of this journal indicates that a hot fight 
in the Senate is inevitable on the warehousing prop- 
osition. Friends of the measure express confidence 
that it will get through the House of Representa- 
tives but it is conceded that strong opposition will 
be encountered in the Senate. 

Mr. Moss of Indiana, whose name was borne by 
the Grain Grades Bill in the last Congress, is again 
to the fore in the 64th Congress as sponsor for the 
same bill ‘for securing the uniform grading of 
grain, preventing deception in transactions in grain 
and regulating traffic therein.”” This measure which 
is substantially the same proposed in the past is 
now House of Representatives Bill No. 4646. In the 
Senate this same bill has been introduced by Sen- 
ator Gore, the measure in the upper house being 
designated as Senate Bill No. 2407. The appropria- 
tion proposed for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the bill is $125,000. 

Senator McCumber has also introduced a bill for 
the inspection and grading of grain and it is with 
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reference to this McCumber Bill—known as Senate 
Bill No. 830—rather than the Moss-Gore Bill above 
mentioned that most of the current requests for 
hearings have to do. The McCumber Bill specifi- 
cally provides not only for a central bureau of grain 
inspection and grading at Washington but likewise 
for a chief grain inspector and assistants to be 
stationed at such grain centers as Portland, Maine; 
Boston; New York; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis; Duluth; Superior; Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Louis; New Orleans; Seattle; Tacoma; and 
San Francisco. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in the 
McCumber Bill as in the others to fix grain stand- 
ards, but he is given permission in. inaugurating 
the work to adopt the standards of classification and 
grades now recognized by commercial usages or 
established by the laws of any State or boards of 
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riculture is empowered, as in other similar bills, 
to appoint inspectors, fix grades, etc. 

Common carriers are required, under the Curtis 
Bill, to notify inspectors of the arrival of grain- 
laden cars, boats, barges, etc., and after inspection 
has been made a copy of such inspection is to be 
placed inside the car or boat and a.copy mailed 
to the consignor or his agent. Certificates of weight 
on all shipments of grain, hay and straw are also 
called for, to be issued in duplicate as above indi- 
cated. This bill likewise puts upon persons or firms 
loading grain, hay or straw out of warehouses or 
elevators responsibility for furnishing to the in- 
spectors statements as to the grade and quality of 
shipments and where grain of different grades has 
been mixed the amounts so mixed in the loaded car 
or boat must be shown. 


Unlike other grain grades bills this one does not 
leave to the Secretary of Agriculture the fixing of 
fees but sets forth a schedule as follows: “For 
inspecting grain, 50 cents per car; $2 per boat or 
barge under 5,000 bushels, and $1 additional for 
each additional 5,000 bushels; for weighing grain 
50 cents per car, $2 per boat or barge under 5,00 
bushels and $1 additional for each additional 5,000 
bushels.” Fees are to be the same for weighing in 
or out of a warehouse or elevator. For inspecting 
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trade at terminal points or chambers of commerce 
and he is furthermore given authority to modify or 
change grades from time to time “for the best in- 
terests of the interstate and export grain trade.” 
By this bill obligation is placed upon railroads, 
steamship companies, or other firms, corporations 
or private individuals engaged in the transportation 
of grain to notify the chief inspector at a place 
oi destination within 24 hours of the arrival of any 
shipment, cargo or load of grain. Willful unload- 
ing of uninspected grain is prohibited. Chief in- 
spectors are to issue certificates of inspection in 
accordance with fees scaled to provide merely suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the necessary expenses of the 
inspection service. Provision is made for appeals 
from an inspection and it is stipulated that no in- 
spector or deputy inspector shall be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the handling, storing, ship- 
ping, purchasing or selling of grain. Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s bill provides for an appropriation of 
$850,000 to launch this grading and inspection sys- 
tem. 

Senator Curtis, another legislator from the “grain 
belt,’ has likewise introduced a bill providing for 
‘the inspection, grading and weighing of interstate 
shipments of grain and hay. This measure, known 
as Senate Bill No. 2464 provides “that whenever 
the consignor or his agent shall note on the bill of 
lading ‘no inspection desired’ or words to that 
effect, none shall be made.” The Secretary of Ag- 


hay and straw the bill provides for a fee of $1.50 
per car and 5 cents per ton attaching tags to each 
bale; 5 cents per ton for boats and barges with 5 
cents per ton additional if tags are attached to 
each bale (this being optional). For weighing hay 
and straw the proposed fee is 50 cents per car and 
1 cent per ton for weighing the contents of a boat 
or barge. Duplicate certificates after service has 
been performed would be 10 cents; moisture tests, 
25 cents; extra samples, 25 cents. Charges for in- 
specting, sampling and weighing are to be collected 
and paid by the carrier and shall be considered as 
advance charges. Inspectors must report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture once a month and forward 
a sum of money equal to 5 cents per car and 15 
cents per boat and barge, inspected, sampled and 
weighed during the month. 

The warehouse proposition with which many of 
our readers became familiar during the final ses- 
sion of the previous Congress has again bobbed up 
this year. The “Warehouse Act” which authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to license grain and 
cotton warehouses has not, at this writing, been in- 
troduced in the Senate where its most formidable 
foes lie in wait, but it has been launched in the 
House—as House Bill No. 88—by Congressman 
Lever of South Carolina. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House, Mr. Lever oc- 
cupies a strategic position and he evidently intends 
to use this position to further the chances of. his 
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bill. The bill, it may be added, does not differ es- 
sentially from the presentation of the 
proposition. 

A bill of some interest to grain men is that desig- 
nated as House Bill No. 3055 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Oldfield of Arkansas and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. This bill would make it 
unlawful for any person to send or cause to be sent 
any message offering to make or enter into a con- 
tract for the purchase or sale for future delivery 
of wheat, oats, corn, etc., without intending to actu- 
ally make delivery or to receive the grain contracted 
for. Fines of $100 to $1,000 are provided for viola- 
tions. It is also provided that any seller of grain 
making a contract for future delivery must furnish 
affidavit that he is the owner or intends to become 
the owner of such commodity. Finally the bill de- 
clares unmailable all advertising or printed matter 
designed to promote speculation in grain as above 
outlined. ; 

Grain men who were satisfied with the com- 
plexion of the Senate Committee on Agriculture in 
the last Congress will find little cause for uneasi- 
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Some New Cereal Disease Investigations 


An Extension of the Activities of the U. S. Bureau of Cereal Investigations Due to 
Increased Appropriation Promises to Be of Great Benefit to 


the Grain Trade 


diseases, has lately undertaken some new in- 
vestigations that, directly or indirectly, 
should have considerable significance for the Ameri- 
can grain trade. Strictly speaking, the new pro- 
gram should, perhaps, be designated as an exten- 
sion and expansion of activities already entered 
upon rather than a brand new project. However, 
the effect is the same whichever way you put it— 
uamely, fresh research work that has been sorely 
needed and the scientific scrutiny of certain cereal 
diseases newly discovered in the United States and 
ihe importance of which is a conundrum. 
A sudden burst of generosity by Congress is the 
explanation of this fresh onslaught against cereal 
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WHAT DISEASE DOES TO BARLEY 
Sound head and head covered with smut. 


ness over the revised personnel of this body which 
has the say as to what grain bills can come to a 
vote in the upper house of Congress. There have 
been only a couple of changes in the make-up of the 
committee, one of these the addition of Senator 
Wadsworth of New York, who may be expected to 
have an eye open with respect to the needs of the 
elevator interests at Buffalo. In addition to Chair- 
man Gore, the Senate Committee now comprises 
Senators George E. Chamberlain of Oregon; Ellison 
D. Smith of South Carolina; Hoke Smith of Geor- 
gia; Morris Sheppard of Texas; John F. Shafroth 
ot Colorado; Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana; Will- 
iam H. Thompson of Kansas; Edwin S. Johnson of 
South Dakota (who replaces Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas); Francis E. Warren of Wyoming; Car- 
roll S. Page of Vermont; Asle J. Gronna of North 
Dakota; James H. Brady of Idaho; George W. Nor- 
ris of Nebraska; William S. Kenyon of Iowa; and 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New York. 

In the House of Representatives the Committee 
on Agriculture comprises in addition to Chairman 


Lever, Congressmen Lee, Candler of Mississippi, 
Heflin, Rubey, Young of Texas, Jacoway, Lesher, 
Reilly, Doolittle, McDermott, Overmyer, Steele of 
Iowa, Haugen, McLaughlin, Hawley, Howell, Hel- 
gesen, Anderson, Wilson of TIllinois, Ward and 
Kalanianaole. On both committees the grain pro- 


ducing sections are well represented, 
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Smutted head and kernels compared with sound grain. 


diseases. The mere circumstance that Congress 
has cheerfully granted increased funds for this 
work, at a time when the appropriations for almost 
all other classes of agricultural work have been re- 
duced or held at the old level, indicates how thor- 
oughly aroused are the rain interests to the men- 
ace of the rusts, the smuts and other diseases. 
However, if, as has been estimated, the annual loss 
from cereal diseases in the United States amounts 
to more than $45,000,000 and more than half of this 
loss, or, to be exact, a drain of $25,000,000, is due 
to preventable disease, it is high time that we had 
energetic action in the matter and any expenditure 
within reason would be justified in order to stamp 
out the evil. 

That not even the officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have realized how deeply the 
country is stirred on this subject is illustrated by 
the circumstances in connection with the current 
loosening of Uncle Sam’s purse strings. Spurred to 
action by Congressmen representing the grain-grow- 
ing district of the Northwest the officials of the 
U. S. Bureau of Cereal Investigations when making 
up their estimates or “budget” for the fiscal year 
1916 decided to ask for increased funds to fight the 
cereal rust. With the Departmental injunction 
“keep expenses down” ringing in their ears, they 
timorously asked for an increase of $5,000 for 
this work over and above the sum allotted the pre- 


vious year. To the surprise of some of the Fed- 
eral officials concerned, not only was this $5,000 
fund promptly allowed, but they were told that they 
might just as readily have had $40,000 if they had 
shown that it could be profitably expended—so 
aroused are the grain growers and their Congres- 
sional representatives to the perils of cereal dis- 
ease. 

With the additional funds that have lately be- 
come available for rust investigations there have 
been inaugurated five lines of work, practically all 
of which are new. First, there is a study of the 
rust-in-seed problem and _ certain physiological 
studies related to it, such as the influence of tem- 
perature, moisture, and “host” characteristics on 
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the development of the rust organism and the se- 
verity of infection. This is chiefly a physiological 
study, but it has considerable economic significance 
in that it may lead to more definite information on 
the manner of infection of the plant. 

Second of the plans under this era of more liberal 
financing of cereal disease investigations is that for 
an investigation that will aim to determine the rela- 
tionships of grass rusts to cereal rusts. In this 
connection a study will be made of the seasonal 
migration of rusts and of their distribution. These 
undertakings will be carried on in co-operation 
with the Minnesota investigators and just here it 
should be mentioned that in the future as in the 
past most of the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment aimed at the control and elimination of the 
plant diseases that cause such havoc in the grain 
fields will be executed in conjunction with one 
or another of the State Experiment Stations—such 
as those in Minnesota, Kansas and Washington— 
officials of which have already taken such helpful 
interest in this campaign for grain conservation. 

The purpose of the third of the new endeavors 
of the cereal disease specialists is to add to existing 
knowledge regarding rust resistance and the nature 
and cause of rust epidemics from a geographic 
standpoint. The new work in these lines will be 
shared by the experts of the University of Ten- 
nessee, ‘Team work’’ with the Iowa State College 
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will characterize the fourth of the new moves in 
behalf of bigger grain yields. By means of inocula 
tion experiments there will be ascertained, if pos- 
sible, all of the species of buckthorn that carry the 
first stage of the crown rust of oats. The solution 
of this question, which is as yet wholly undeter- 
mined in this country may, it is predicted, prove 
of the utmost importance in preventing rust. 
Fifth and last of the projects made possible by 
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the additional financial backing for the fight on 
cereal disease is a sort of census of rust epidemics, 
particularly in the northern Great Plains region 
and in the Southern States. -The responsibility for 
this reportorial work will rest with the field agents 
of the Department of Agriculture who will make 
constant observations next summer to determine 
the occurrence and severity of the rust epidemics. 
Incidentally they will endeavor to collect any other 
data that may have direct bearing on the cereal 
rust problems. It is expected that the new Con- 
eress will still further increase the appropriation 
for the investigation and control of cereal diseases, 
and if this comes to pass all the above lines of 
work will be elaborated and yet others initiated. 

In the near future the cereal disease specialists 
will start an investigation to ascertain the distri- 
bution, severity and general economic importance 
of a rust newly discovered in the United States, 
namely the Puccinia Glumarum. This rust has 
long been known in Europe and Japan, but now 
menaces grain in Arizona, on the Pacific Coast and 
in some of the Inter-mountain States. 

The Bureau of Cereal Investigations has this 
year been enabled to add greatly to its facilities for 
breeding cereals and will enlarge the scope of its 
breeding work in Minnesota to discover rust resist- 
ants. In the newly-inaugurated breeding and se- 
lection work in Tennessee especial attention is 
being given to the winter wheats of that section of 
the country. Similarly, in Kansas will there be a 
continuation of the work of breeding Kansas and 
Nebraska varieties of winter wheat for rust re- 
sistance. Indeed varietal resistance in all its 
phases is now receiving much attention from the 
Federal experts in this field. 

New regulations, or at least counsel for added 
precautions, may be expected if the experts on the 
rust-in-seed problem are able to develop. their 
theory that when seed wheat in badly rusted fields 
carries the rust in seed the infection that results 
is responsible for more or less serious epidemics. 
Apropos of rust infection there will be equal inter- 
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est in the outcome of the attempt to determine the 
relation of certain wild grasses to the over-winter- 
ing of rust spores. 

In his cereal disease work Uncle Sam has the 
facilities of a well-equipped laboratory at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where microscopic, cultural and other 
studies of the disease—causing organisms are car- 
ried on during the greater part of the year and 
supplementing this are the field nurseries, such as 
the one at St. Paul, Minnesota, where extensive 
bybridization and selection experiments are con- 
ducted. By means of such facilities it is possible 
to determine from the greenhouse and nursery cul- 
tures of a number of varieties of wheat and other 
small grains the relative resistance of each and the 
relation of growth factors to infection. Of especial 
importance to the grain trade and the milling inter- 
ests is the crossing of rust-resistant Durum wheats 
and other resistant varieties on varieties noted 
chiefly for milling and bread-making qualities, the 
cbject being to obtain good, all-purpose and rust- 
resistant strains. By the use of radioatmometers 
the Government experts are obtaining more precise 
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knowledge of the relation of growth factors, and 
other means to the same end are found in more re- 
fined methods of recording relative humidity, soil 
and atmospheric temperatures, etc. 

By means of “team work” in the Government 
laboratory and in the greenhouses the grain doctors 
hope to make effective their investigation of the 
water requirements of rust-infected wheat and oat 
plants of various varieties just as they have already 
been able to translate their scientific investigations 
into terms of the practical through the medium of 
extensive milling and baking tests with reference 
to a number of rust-resistant hybrids. But that the 
Government laboratory has important function quite 
aside from this co-operation with greenhouse work 
is attested by the study being made of the chem- 
istry of infection to obtain more data on the physi- 
ological behavior of the host plant and of host tis- 
sues when they are subject to invasion by the rust 
organism. 

Whereas the rust work is just now very much in 
the limelight owing to the boost that has been 
given it following the recent rust epidemic in the 
Northwest it would be the greatest kind of a mis- 
take to convey the impression that this is the big 
end of the work of Uncle Sam’s cereal disease fight- 
ers. Fully as important are the investigations of 
the smuts—the smuts of corn, sorghum, broom 
corn and the small grains. To be sure, the rusts 
have been looked upon as a peril more or less appal- 
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ing because so few practical preventive measures 
have been devised other than the use of wheats of 
the Durum group. But if loose smut of barley 
causes an annual loss of 2 per cent of the crop and 
the oat smut is responsible for an equal waste, to 
gay nothing of a 1 per cent loss due to wheat 
smut and variable losses from corn smut it can 
readily be figured that the bug-bear of the smuts 
is one that justifies all the efforts the Government 
can put forth to combat it. 

For fighting the smuts the Federal authorities 
have this year set aside the sum of $5,400, an 
appreciable increase over the amount allowed last 
year. In all smut work the object is, of course, to 
investigate the life histories and physiology of the 
smuts; to devise methods of control; and to secure 
information pertaining to the distribution and eco- 
nomic importance of the smuts. As with the rusts, 
field and laboratory work go hand in hand in the 
effort to determine the behavior of host to parasite 
and vice versa. Experiments are being made all 
the while with various soil fungicides and sprays 
and field and greenhouse cultures are studied to 
ascertain unknown or obscure facts concerning the 
life history of corn smut. 

Of especial interest among the work outlined 
for this year may be mentioned a series of field 
experiments for the purpose of determining the 
necessary length of rotation period for the pre- 
vention of bunt or stinking smut in the Pacific 
Northwest. At the same time laboratory and field 
experiments are being conducted to determine ac- 
curately the influence of soil moisture and soil tem- 
perature on the infection of wheat by bunt organ- 
ism. Of the loose smuts of wheat and barley there 
is now being made a most careful study of the 
process of infection in order to develop practicable 
means of control and measures of prevention. Oat 
smuts, too, are being most closely scrutinized as to 


— 


WHAT DISEASE DOES TO CORN 
A young @€ar badly infected. 


their distinctions, life history, etc., and the appli- 
cation of these results to a critical study of the 
immunity of Burt oats is projected for the near 
future. 

It is in the sphere of smuts that the U. S. cereal 
disease specialists have accomplished the big results 
that justify all the expenditures that Uncle Sam 


‘is making or has made upon this whole crusade. 


An annual preventable loss of $38,000,000 is enough 
to make any practical grain man sit up and take 
notice. That is the aggregate saving that is 
claimed can be made by the use of the methods of 
prevention which have been worked out for bunt 
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or stinking smut of wheat, covered smut of barley 
and oat smut. Incidentally, it may be added that 
the Federal experts have found the kernel smut of 
sorghum to be preventable and they are now at 
work upon the loose smut of rye which was dis- 
covered in 1913. 

The smuts and rusts are giving the Federal cereal 
doctors the most trouble, partly by reason of the 
fact that they are the most widely distributed, but 
there are a number of miscellaneous cereal dis- 
eases to get the better of which Uncle Sam is spend- 
ing several thousand dollars a year. These ill- 
nesses of the grain family include the ailments com- 
monly referred to by such names as wilts, scabs, 
blights, etc. Almost without exception these may 
be referred to as soil diseases inasmuch as their 
spores have the power of living in the soil as well 
as on the straw, leaf or seed of their host plant. 
They are caused, as are the rusts and smuts, by 
parasitic fungus plants which get their nourish- 
ment from our cultivated green plants. This year 
Uncle Sam’s holders of the title ‘Cereal M. D.” will 
devote especial attention to the diseases of rice, the 
efforts including field and laboratory experiments 
1o determine the possible relation of certain fungi 
to straight-head disease and to seedling blight. The 
Wisconsin Experiment Station is this year, as for 
some time past, aiding the Department of Agri- 
culture in studies of the diseases of barley and 
tests of methods of control by means of formalin 
and other fungicides. The work mapped out for 
ihe current twelve months also includes operations 
to determine the cause of flax canker and “sleuth- 
lug’ with the object of unearthing hidden facts re- 
garding flax wilt and the wilt of buckwheat. 

What has been accomplished in the 15 years 
since this cereal disease fight was started by the 
ational government proves that Uncle Sam’s ex- 
perts can be relied uron to devise a remedy for 
almost every disease that may attack growing 
grain. Or if, as may be the case with certain rusts, 
no satisfactory preventable measures can be de- 
vised, these specialists can be depended upon to 
eventually provide the grain growers with new 
varieties which will be equal in all respects to the 
old, commonly grown sort: and on top of that will 
have the advantage of bcing immune or at least 
resistant to disease.. Merely the rotation of crops, 
which the experts are coming to urge so strongly 
as a means of controlling smuts may, if extensively 
practiced, come-in time to have considerable in- 
fluence upon the grain trade. 


ARCHANGEL AWAKES 


Some ten years ago the port of Rosario in Ar: 
gentina sprang up in a single season and is today 
one of the great grain shipping ports of the world. 
It had every advantage as a port and only awaited 
the development of the hinterland to bring it into 
prominence. Much more sensational, because of 
the unusual conditions which brought it about, is 
the recent growth and development of Archangel 
in Russia, the only open port for the European 
Empire. Vladivostok at the eastern terminal of 
the Siberian Railway is the only other outlet 
Russia has at present, and the journey from the 
Ural Mountains to the Japan Sea is long, tedious 
and expensive, and the railroad terminals and 
equipment are wholly inadequate to bear the new 
demands made upon them. To Archangel, then, 
the eyes of Russian foreign traders naturally 
turned, although that port had existed for many 
years through the cold Arctic winters, with little 


or no encouragement from Government or private 
interests. 

There was a little narrow-gauge railroad that 
served to carry the meager supplies to the town 


and to bring back the produce from the sea and 
forests which had accumulated there. Modern ter- 
minal arrangements were not called for and so 
did not exist. But within the past year a wonder- 
ful change has taken place in spite of the natural 
handicaps to the development of the port. A year 
ago a few fishing boats constituted its port fleet. 
Today it is one of the most important ports in the 
world. Between May 1 and August 1 of the year 
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1915 about 300 large steamships discharged their 
cargoes, besides an immense number of smaller 
craft and river barges, some of them of 2,000 tons 
capacity, which had been diverted from the Volga 
River traffic. 

Imagine the confusion and bustle at the port. 
There were three or four small piers a year ago; 
now there are 35 large enough to accommodate the 
ocean liners; there were no warehouses then, now 
there are 100, all built within the year. The rail- 
road is entirely inadequate to handle the volume 
of merchandise that has arrived, but the river 
service to Vologda, about 400 miles south, has been 
extended until it takes care of the newly arrived 
goods in fairly good shape. From Vologda there 
is a standard gauge railroad to Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, distant about 250 and 300 miles, re- 
spectively. 

The White Sea, which is the deep gulf from the 
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ARCHANGEL’S LOCATION AND CONNECTIONS 


Arctic Ocean, near which Archangel is situated, 
freezes up in October, but it is estimated that be- 
fore navigation closed last fall 1,000 ships averag- 
ing 5,000 tons each had made the port. Dur- 
ing the summer months from 270,000 to 360,000 
ions of wheat were shipped out of the port, and the 
fall shipments will probably exceed that amount. 
During the present season this amount of grain 
will hardly be a factor in the world’s exports, but 
with the improvements now under way completed 
Archangel may jump into the front rank of grain 
ports. 

Of special interest is a message from Petrograd 
to the Paris Journal that the new railway from 
the Russian capital to Ekaterina, a port in the 
Arctic which is free from ice throughout the year, 
was to be open for war traffic at the beginning of 
November. This new line has been built under 
the direction of American engineers, an army of 
10,000 men, mostly prisoners, having been em- 
ployed upon it. The terminus on the edge of’ the 
Arctic is Ekaterina, on the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Kola, where large docks and sheds have 
been constructed. This new railway with double 
lines is 1,200 miles long, and has been built in six 
months. Boats unable to reach Archangel will be 
able to go to Ekaterina at all seasons. 

Kola Bay is almost the extreme northwest point 
ot European Russia, being only about 70 miles 
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from the Norwegian frontier. The new port is also 
known as Katerna and is, of course, connected by 
telegraph with the interior of Russia and this 
country. 


ARBITRATION DECISION 


The first decision of the new Arbitration Com- 
n:ittee of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
consisting of D. I. Van Ness, Elmer Hutchinson and 
E. C. Hikenberry, was relative to a claim for $30, 
made by E. K. Lamont & Son of Philadelphia 
against T. A. Grier & Co. of Peoria. 

The claim was for discount of two cents per bushel 
which the former allowed a customer on a car of 
oats bought of the latter. The oats were bought No. 
3, white oats, Peoria grades, to arrive cool and 
sweet. Peoria inspection certificate of this grade 
was presented but oats on arrival were graded No. 4, 
badly stained and unsound. This inspection was 
supported by a personal letter from John O. Foering, 
chief grain inspector at Philadelphia. The plaintiffs 
claimed that a similar discount had been accepted 
by other Peoria firms under like circumstances. 

In awarding the decision the Committee held: 

“First. That the settlement made by plaintiffs 
with party to whom they had oats sold and settle- 
ments made by other Peoria firms with the plaintiffs 
have no bearing on the case in question. 

“Second. That the Philadelphia inspection certifi- 
cate does not show that the oats shipped on contract 
in question were not sweet. 

“Third. That the letter of the chief inspector 
written more than two months after the oats were 
inspected cannot change the inspection given to the 
oats on arrival, viz.: ‘New No. 4 white badly 
stained and unsound.’ It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that in the grain trade the term ‘cool and 
sweet,’ when applied to oats, means oats not heat- 
ing, musty, sour or badly bin burnt. 

“Tn the absence of evidence showing that any of 
these terms could be applied to the oats in question, 
the Committee decides that the amount claimed 
shall not be allowed and that the expense of arbitra- 
tion be paid by the plaintiffs.” 


ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT 


The following questions were received recently 
by the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
ictin and answered by the experts on the staff of 
that paper: 

Definition of ‘‘Reasonable Time.” 

New York.—What is the reasonable time in which a 
railroad company is said to be compelled to deliver 
freight? How does it compare with the passenger time 
upon the same road? What is the penalty for not de- 
livering the goods within a reasonable time? Abe = 

Reply.—A carrier is liable for all losses arising 
directly out of his unreasonable delay in delivering 
the goods. There is such a delay if the goods are 
not delivered within a reasonable time; and a rea- 
sonable time is that which is usually required for 
the delivery of goods of a like quantity and kind. 
The time in which passengers are carried is not 
conclusive, though it may have some weight as 
evidence. It is generally not difficult to learn the 
time in which goods are usually carried between 
any two points; and the carrier is bound by this 
unless he is in position to offer some good excuse 
arising out of the special circumstances of the case 
in point. 

A Consignee in Interstate Commerce Is Bound to Pay 
the Legal Rate. 

Tucson, Ariz.—A purchases from B a carload of 
beans c. i. f. draft with bill of lading. B ships the 
carload without prepaying the freight, instructing the 
collecting bank to accept railroad expense bill as part 
payment. One year thereafter the railroad company 
ealls on A for an additional amount, claiming an under- 
charge on freight as paid by A when taking up the ex- 
pense bill on the car of beans. In the meantime B has 
become insolvent and has gone out of business. Is A 
responsible to the railroad company for payment of 
this undercharge? The car was originally consigned to 
A. A. B. 

Reply.—This was an interstate shipment. The 
freight rates must have been published and placed 
on file. Thereafter they had the effect of legal 
rates, and all persons were bound by them. If there 
was an undercharge, the consignee is bound by 
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knowledge of this fact, and it is his duty now to 
pay the full amount, as it has been from the begin- 
ning. If the carrier purposely and knowingly made 
an undercharge, a penalty may be inflicted. But in 
any case the consignee was bound to take notice of 
the legal charge and to pay it, and he still remains 
so bound. 


The Effect of Shipper’s Load and Count. 

New York.—In your edition of August 26, under the 
heading ‘‘A Consignee Has a Right to Inspect the 
Goods” you reply to an inquirer, J. B., setting forth 
reasons why the consignee can inspect goods before re- 
ceipting for them. In this connection, we will be glad 
to have your further opinion with reference to the 
receipting of the carload shipments before the cars are 


opened when shipments are loaded under ‘‘shipper’s 
load and count.” We 
Reply. When a shipment is made, “shipper’s 


load and count,” the rights of the parties do not 
differ from their rights in ordinary cases, except 
that the buyer can not hold the carrier liable for 
the full amount named in the bill of lading except 
by showing that that amount was put into the car 
originally and that the carrier has allowed part of 
it to disappear. The carrier notifies the consignee 
that he has accepted the goods upon the shipper’s 
statement as to quantity, and that he is not to be 
responsible for the accuracy of that statement. The 
consignee, however, is not bound to sign a receipt 
until he has had an opportunity to know what the 
car contains. A mistake may have been made by 
the shipper. This alone is sufficient reason to justify 
the consignee in demanding to have the car opened. 
if the shipment is as it should be he can be com- 
pelled to accept it. If it is not such it is best for 
all parties that that fact be ascertained as soon 
as possible, and the shipment rectified. The carrier 
is simply the seller’s agent to carry and deliver 
the goods. A seller cannot demand that the buyer 
shall accept goods and receipt for them as sufficient 
in quantity and quality without an opportunity to 
see them. Neither can the seller’s agent make such 
a demand. The chief effect of the notation “ship 
per’s load and count” is to relieve the carrier of 
any liability in case the quantity named in the bill 
of lading does not correspond with that delivered— 
the carrier himself being without fault in the mat- 
ter. 
After Arrival the Carrier Is a Warehouseman. 

New York.—A carlovd of goods has arrivéd from the 
West for export via a certain railroad. We are entitled 
to the usual thirty days before taking delivery of these 
goods. On the notice of arrival from the railroad ap- 
pears the following notation: ‘‘The above described 
merchandise has arrived, and at this company’s con- 
venience will be held entirely at owner’s risk on track, 
or will be unloaded on to our piers or into our ware- 
houses pending receipt of delivery orders.”’ Is not the 
railroad company responsible for all damages, or is it 
the duty of the consignee to insure these goods while 
waiting delivery? SB 

Reply.—A carrier’s strict liability, as carrier, 
continues only until the goods have arrived and 
been tendered to the consignee. If the latter re- 
guires the carrier to keep possession of the goods 
after that time, then the latter is liable only, as 
warehouseman and for losses caused by his own 
negligence. In short, if there is a loss, the owner 
of the goods must bear it himself, unless he can 
show that it resulted from actual negligence on 
the part of the carrier. 


No Advantage Is to Be Taken of An Obvious Mistake. 
Jersey City, N. J.—A’s broker sells to B grain for 
shipment from Chicago first half of August, and in wir- 
ing confirming sale to his broker so states: A’s broker 
sends the buyer confirmation reading about ‘“‘first half 
September from New York’’ (in error). A writes buyer 
B a letter within a few days of the sale confirming 
same and explaining the terms of the transaction in 
detail, without protest of any of the terms by the buyer 
until after October 5. The buyer rejects the contract 
on the ground that the broker’s contract is the binding 
document. (The grain was shipped as contracted but 
was delayed in transit.) Which contract is binding on 
this transaction? Lk, D, 


Reply.—The binding contract in this case was the 
contract actually made as understood by both seller 
and buyer. The seller explained the contract fully 
to the buyer, and the latter made no objection to it. 
The broker’s error could not have misled the buyer 
under the circumstances, and the latter is not en- 
titled to take advantage of it. If one party to a 
contract knows that the other or his agent has 
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made a mistake in some statement of the terms, he 
cannot, of course, take advantage of the misad- 
vertence. If he merely has reason to suppose that a 
mistake has been made, but is not certain, then it 
becomes his duty to call the attention of the other 
party to the matter and abide by the final explana- 
lion of the latter. One person cannot take ad- 
vantage of the mistake of another where he knows 
or has reasonable grounds to suspect that it is a 
mistake. 


FIRE DAMAGES NEW NORRIS ELEVATOR 


BY GEORGE KE. QUISENBERRY. 
High-powered rifles and bullets were employed in 
fighting a mysterious fire early one morning the 
latter part of December in the new 1,000,000-bushel 
elevator being constructed in Kansas City for the 
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workhouse structure. The East Bottoms district is 
unlighted and the fire companies were forced to 
send men with torches ahead of each piece of 
equipment to point out the way and prevent the 
wagons from being wrecked in the deep holes and 
gullies lining the streets. 

The blaze, of course, had obtained a good start be- 
fore the fire companies arrived and had climbed to 
the upper part of the 135-foot structure. It could 
not be fought from the inside and water could be 
thrown on it only through windows high up in the 
cupola. The windows were of heavy glass, placed 
to withstand almost any strain put upon them. So 
firemen and spectators went to the tops of the 
grain tanks and endeavored to break the glass by 
throwing stones and sticks at them. But only a 
few were able to throw that high and their work 
was practically useless. Then it was remembered 
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Norris Grain Company. The blaze, confined almost 
entirely to the workhouse and cupola, resulted in 
a loss of about $20,000, and will necessitate the re- 
building of much of the upper concrete walls. 

The fire was one of the strangest ever fought by 
the Kansas City fire companies, likewise one of the 
hardest in that, after a long, hard run and strenu- 
ous efforts in placing the equipment so the flames 
might be subdued, it had to be allowed to burn it- 
self out. After almost two hours of work the fire- 
men learned that to throw more water on the 
structure would ruin the newly set concrete more 
than would the flames, and consequently all their 
labor was devoted to keeping the fire from spread- 
ing to other buildings. 

The elevator is located in the East Bottoms, a 
section of Kansas City almost without streets, and 
those that have been made are full of holes and 
ruts. It is two miles from the nearest fire station 
and the blaze was not discovered until shortly after 
midnight in the false work and scaffolding in the 
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that the construction company, anticipating labor 
trouble that did not develop, had purchased a num- 
ber of high power rifles for possible use in the 
event of rioting and strike-breaking. 

They were brought to the top of the tanks and 
several hundred shots fired through the windows. 
Then, for the first time since the fire had been 
discovered almost two hours before, were the com- 
panies able to concentrate on the work of ex- 
tinguishing it. Then they learned it would be risk- 
ing more than the flames to throw water on the 
new concrete. 

The elevator is being built by the Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Company of Chicago. It 
will be completed about March 1. The loss is par- 
tially covered by $17,500 insurance. 


THE Michigan Agricultural College has offered to 
provide a full collection of samples of the leading 
varieties of cereal crops common to Michigan to the 
publie schools of that state. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS HAVE COMPANY 
IN GRIEF 


HE recent warning issued to feed manu- 
ay facturers to make frequent analyses of 

their feeds so as to be sure that they are 
conforming to the guarantees, was the result 
of a number of seizures of feed by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, acting under the National Food 
and Drugs. Act. The low quality of much of 
the new grain was responsible for some of the 
failures to sustain the feeding values of manu- 
factured feeds, but in other cases it was the 
result of carelessness. Deliberate attempt to 
deceive the public hardly enters into the equa- 
tion, for some of the feeds seized have been 
those of responsible firms who have spent 
thousands of dollars advertising their 
brands. No sane business man would wilfully 
discount the effect of all this expenditure by 
lowering the standard of his output. 

But the annual report of Attorney General 
Gregory shows that the few feed dealers had 
plenty of company from other lines of trade in 
their misfortune. During the year the De- 
partment received calls on 767 cases involving 
826 violations of the statute; 276 cases were 
criminal and 491 cases were civil. In the same 
time 957 cases were terminated, and at the end 
of the year 436 cases pending. Fines amount- 
ing to $10,831 were assessed during the year. 
In most states the laws governing feeds are 
more stringent than covering human 
food. Perhaps there is reason in this as men 
are better able to regulate their diet than cat- 
tle. The fact remains, however, that in spite 
of the comparatively few, 
number of feed seizures, 


in 


those 


almost negligible 
the science of feed- 
ing various animals has reached a high point 
under the constant experimentation of the 
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manufacturers, that 
are being used in increasing volume each year. 
In fact, so general has their use become that 
they have grown to be a valuable side line for 


and manufactured feeds 


many elevators and some of the most prosper- 
ous houses have come to feel that they could 
not get along without them. [t will pay any op- 


erator to investigate the subject. 


ASSUMING A RESPONSIBILITY 


tral Railroad to determine the responsibility 
for grain shortage when cars show no signs 
of leakage, the [Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion has assumed a considerable obligation in 


The 


[: STARTING a suit against the Illinois Cen- 


behalf of the grain dealers of the state. 


‘‘suit is practically a test case to gauge the con- 


stitutionality of a statute passed in 1871 and 
which has never been reviewed by the courts. 
In all probability the case will have to go to the 
Supreme Court for final decision as a large an- 
nual amount of claims will be involved in the 
This means a great expense to the Asso- 

The Claims Bureau of the Association 
has many claims resting upon this point, and 
no doubt individual shippers have as many 
The pity of it is that all of these claims 
are not in the hands of the Claims Bureau, for 
with the additional accumulation of evidence 


issue 
ciation. 


more. 


their chances of success would be greatly in- 
creased. 
member of the Association should be sent as a 
matter of routine to the Claims Bureau. It 
would add fihancial strength for fighting just 
such important issues as this one under discus- 
sion, and moreover would increase the influence 
of the Bureau by just that much in pressing 
every claim. A railroad might not hesitate 
about refusing a claim of an individual shipper, 
but backed by 800 or more grain dealers every 
claim would assume an importance which could 
not be lightly disregarded. Association mem- 
bers are fond of talking co-operation. Here 
is a way in which it can be put into practical 
operation. Lend your prestige for the benefit 
of those members who have not so much, and 
the Association as a whole will be immeasure- 
ably benefited. 


In fact every railroad claim of any 


ACTIVITY AT WASHINGTON 


LREADY it is apparent that’ in the 
7 legislative activity at Washington the 

grain trade will not be neglected. The 
comprehensive article on the subject by our 
Washington correspondent, Waldon Fawcett, 
which is found on a preceding page, will serve 
as a hope and a warning; a hope that some of 
the beneficial legislation, such as the Moss Bill, 
the Pomerene Bill, the Dillon Bill, and others, 
will pass the House and Senate and be signed 
forthwith by the President; a warning that un- 
less eternal vigilance is practiced by the trade 
some of the pernicious bills, which have al- 
ready been introduced or which will be shortly, 
will become law, to the detriment, perhaps the 
death, of some branches of the trade. Among 
these might be mentioned the Oldfield Bill, 
H. R. 3055, which would prohibit sending or- 
ders for speculative trading by telegraph, and 
the McCumber Bill, S. 830, which was de- 
feated last year but has already been reintro- 
duced by its sponsor. As it is a pre-election 
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session of Congress every candidate for re- 
election will endeavor to become identified 
with accomplished legislation and there will be 
busy times at Washington before they are done. 


A NEW MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


RESIDENT Lee G. Metcalf of the Na- 
P tional Grain Dealers’ Association has an- 

nounced a new membership campaign for 
that organization to begin February 1. This is 
the fourth campaign and, it is hoped, will be 
productive of largest results. The three previ- 
ous efforts were instrumental in bringing the 
Association from a meager membership and in- 
visible influence to a body of over 3,000 united, 
enthusiastic and efficient co-workers, whose in- 
fluence is felt wherever grain is handled. Dur- 
ing this time the actual work accomplished by 
the Association and its committees has been 
monumental, and the more individuals there are 
behind these committees the more potent will 
be their dictum or their protest. Every grain 
dealer should consider it a duty and a privilege 
to belong to the Association and share its work. 
Most dealers would so consider it if the matter 
were brought properly to their attention. This 
is up to the membership. 


STANDARDIZING THE BUSHEL 


BILL was introduced in Congress on 
A December 6, by Mr. Dillon of South 

Dakota, to standardize the bushel meas- 
ure by weight for all commodities handled on 
that basis. Some of the weights which Mr. 
Dillon would make national are: Alfalfa seed, 
60 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; beans, 60 
pounds; clover seed, 60 pounds; corn, shelled, 
56 pounds; oats, 32 pounds; rye, 56 pounds; 
timothy, 45 pounds; wheat, 60 pounds. There 
are now national official weights for these 
grains and seeds, but there are also state 
weights which differ materially from the 
standards proposed and which would be 
eliminated if the bill is passed. Some of the 
state variations are considerable, thus: 
from 45 to 50 pounds; beans from 60 to 62 
pounds; clover seed, from 60 to 64 pounds; 
corn from 52 to 56 pounds; oats from 26 to 
36 pounds; rye from 50 to 56 pounds; and 
timothy from 42 to 60 pounds. The need of a 
national standard is apparent enough and there 
seems no reason why the bill should not pass, 
inasmuch as Mr. Dillon in every instance has 
proposed the weight now adopted in a ma- 
jority of the states. 


Barley, 


BOARD ELECTIONS 


T HAPPENS this year that the annual elec- 
| tions on the several Exchanges of the coun- 

try returned as president in each case an 
actual handler of grain. In St. Louis there was 
no contest, T. K. Martin withdrawing from the 
nomination leaving a clear field for Jacob 
Schreiner of the Schreiner Grain Company. 
Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president of the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Company, of Toledo, 
Louis Mueller of the Mueller Grain Company, 
Peoria, and B. C.-Moore, president of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Company, of Kansas City, 
found easy sailing on their respective ex- 
changes, but at Chicago the election brought 
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out the sharpest contest in years. Joseph P. 
Griffin, of J. P. Griffin & Co., was opposed 
by James A. Patten of the _ Bartlett 
Frazier Company, who is_ probably _ the 
most widely known speculator in the 
world. Mr. Patten was urged, almost forced, 
into the running by his friends, but once in he 
put his accustomed energy to the task with the 
result that the Chicago trade was stirred to its 
foundation and men who had not cast an elec- 
tion vote in years were active participants in 
the proceedings. Mr. Griffin’s victory demon- 
strated his great personal popularity on the 
Board, and we tender our sincere congratula- 
tions to him and to the other successful candi- 
dates. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


OR the grain trade of the country the 
F year 1915 will stand as a memorable one 

in many respects. Cash wheat in Chi- 
cago registered the greatest spread in its his- 
tory with the exception of the vears 1877 and 
1888. In February wheat sold for $1.68 and 
in August 98 cents. In December it again 
climbed to $1.28%, only to break sharply be- 
fore the month’s close. Cash corn ranged from 
821% cents in August to 5934 cents in October, 
and oats spread from 60% in March, which 
price has only been exceeded three times in 
Chicago, to 3534 cents in October. 

The size and value of grain crops as a whole 
broke all previous records. Corn totaled 
3.054,535,000 bushels, wheat  1,011,505,000 
bushels, oats 1,540,362,000 bushels, barley 237,- 
009,000 bushels, and rye 49,190,000 bushels. 
Hay also was a record crop at 85,225,000 tons. 
The cool rainy season helped the growing 
grain, but the excessive moisture at threshing 
time damaged the winter wheat to an extent 
that is not yet fully realized, and the frost 
caught the northern corn. In spite of these set- 
backs, however, the value of the principal crops 
was over $5,000,000,000 on the farm. 

In legislative matters, while the legislators 
at Washington failed to make.law of the sev- 
eral progressive bills introduced, both House 
and Senate became pretty well educated on the 
subject of the grain trade and unless war meas- 
ures consume the whole time of Congress at 
this session, some bills already introduced will 
surely become the law of the land. The war 
tax hit the grain trade hard, as the tax of one 
cent on $100 value of all agreements to sell for 
future delivery is an unjust burden on the 
business of equalizing values in grain. The 
seizure of oats at Baltimore in January and the 
subsequent ruling on sulphured oats affects a 
large interest. 

Transportation problems of the year have 
been of the greatest importance. The West- 
ern Rate Case was decided and the proposed 
advance in grain rates was denied. The Cen- 
tral Freight Association Roads proposed to 
raise the minimum car weight on hay from 
20,000 to 22,000 pounds and to raise hay from 
fifth to fourth class. This schedule was sus- 
pended until the hearing on March 13 next. 
The Eastern roads were forced to declare em- 
bargoes on export grain in January and again 
late in the fall as the ocean shipping could not 
handle the large volume of grain sold abroad. 
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The Lake Carriers’ Association and the ship- 
pers reached an agreement for adjusting short- 
age and overage on cargo grain, and lake ship- 
ping did the largest and most profitable busi- 
ness in its history. By the terms of the Panama 
Canal Act, the railroads and lake freight lines 
were forced to dissolve interests, which will 
probably injure the lake service to some extent 
as many vessels have already been sold for 
ocean service. 

Grain associations throughout the country 
have prospered greatly and marked advance 
has been made in the influence they exert and 
the respect which they command. The asso- 
ciations and the trade at large have lost heavily 
by death during the year. Among those who 
have answered the last call are H. S. Grimes, 
Sam. W. Strong, L. J. Lamson, F. W. Eva, 
Norman B. Ream, Wm. E. Cheeseman, George 
W. Van Dusen and E. G. Brown. 

On the whole the period has been one of 
great prosperity for the trade. Enormous 
quantities of grain have been moved at a profit, 
and the general dissemination of information 
and warnings have enabled farmers, shippers, 
and receivers to transact their business with a 
better understanding of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, and a corresponding increase in 
good will and harmony. 


ABUSES IN THE TRADE 


N outstanding fact of 1915 is the in- 
A crease in the number of co-operative 

elevator companies. Wherever a co- 
operative elevator is erected or bought it is 
competing directly a privately owned 
house, and in many instances has seriously in- 
jured the business of its competitor. 
cases the injury 


with 


In most 
greatest to the private 
owner who has but one or two houses, for it 
is difficult for him to get out from under the 
wreck of his business without a great sacri- 
fice. The line companies, who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the co-operative elevator move- 
ment, are less seriously hurt, as they can let go 
one or two stations without loss of more than 
a small percentage of their business. The 
abuses practiced by some of the older line 
houses are the direct cause of the co-operative 
elevators. Farmers are naturally conservative 
and for the most part had no desire to enter 
business. They were forced into it because 
they were being cheated (we might as well call 
a spade a spade) by the line companies that 
held a monopoly of the grain business of the 
territory. This is a habit to which all 
regulated monopolies are heir and is not pecu- 
In fact, no 
one of us is free from the willingness to take 
what advantage we can of a favorable strategic 
position. Heaven knows the farmers them- 
selves have done it time and again. Will the 
elevator operator who has not at some time or 
other been forced to pay a farmer more than 
both of them knew his grain~was worth, under 
threat of a withdrawal of patronage, please 
hold up your hand? We don’t see a single 
hand. No, the farmers are cut from the same 
But the fact remains 


is 


un- 


liar by any means to grain firms. 


stripe as the rest of us. 
that co-operation gréw up from the seed of 
abuse and there is no need of trying to shift 
the blame elsewhere. 
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Monopoly showed itself to be wasteful and 
inefficient. The remedy proposed was co-oper- 
ation and competition. But like some drugs 
useful in medicine, a small dose being cura- 
tive and a large dose poison, so the co-opera- 
tive movement, gone mad, has proved itself in 
many instances as dangerous as monopoly. 
Wherever the co-operative elevator has been 
organized to establish competition it has been 
successful and has served a purpose useful to 
the whole trade, but where it has entered a sta- 
tion already competitive, it has served merely 
to duplicate service. If any farmers’ elevator 
company can figure out a way of duplicating 
service without having the resultant cost fall 
upon the community, they have been more suc- 
cessful than all students of economics since the 
beginning of time. It can’t be done. Some- 
one must pay the freight, and in this case it is 
the patrons of all the houses, co-operative and 
private alike. Another abuse which has sprung 
up with the movement is a reign of dema- 
goguery which will ultimately react upon the 
farmers who now encourage it. The dema- 
gogue’s stock in trade is vituperation; truth is 
a minor consideration. He cites past and dead 
conditions, applying them by implication to 
present circumstances which, in many cases, 
are in no wise related to the illustration he uses. 
The method serves, however, to stir his hearers 
to action (often at so much per head for the 
agitator) and a new co-operative company is 
formed at a point where close competition al- 
ready exists. Perhaps the new house thrives 
for a time, as the psychology of the name “co- 
operative’ is a potent force, but ultimately the 
cost of duplication will have to be met. 

At the present time the co-operative move- 
ment is in grave danger of furnishing more 
economic abuses than any other branch of the 
trade. The movement has its place, but so has 
the private elevator, the grain exchange and 
every other feature of the grain trade which 
has been evolved through the stress of eco- 
nomic necessity. The right principle of co- 
operation is acknowledged and utilized by all 
of these branches of the trade. It is not a new 
idea and cannot be monopolized by farmers’ 
grain companies. If it is, then we return to 
monopolistic first principles and retrogression. 
U our states, those of Canada are permit_ed 

to clean grain. At times it is a regular 
part of the routine in receiving and storing. As 
a consequence a vast quantity of screenings is 


CANADIAN SCREENINGS 


NLIUKE the public elevators in some of 


disposed of each year, the elevators in Manitoba 
alone having about 25,000 tons for disposal. 
Most of this screenings was exported to the 
United States where it was ground and mixed 
with various feeds, the business in late years 
having grown to large volume. There were two 
grades, No. I, “rough 
screenings.” The Board of Grain Commissioners 
have ruled that if scalpings contain more than 
25 per cent of commercial grain they must be 
graded and docked for the dirt. This will shut 
off the better grade of screenings and materially 
lower the volume of imports into this country, 
particularly as there is a movement on foot to 
retain the screenings in Canada for feeding. 


“scalpings,’ and No. 2, 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Are you a booster for the National Associa- 


tion? 


Begin the new year right—get a member for 
the N. G. D. A. 


Help the car situation—load and unload all 
cars as quickly as possible. 


Next to actual knowledge, plain common 
sense is about as valuable an asset as a grain 
dealer can have. 


ed 


Green bugs have already totally destroyed 


next year’s wheat crop in the Southwest. 


Starvation stares us in the face. 


Our New Year’s wish for all our friends— 
much work, enjoyment in it, rich compensation, 
good appetite, the smile than won’t come off. 


The work of the undersea destroyers has 
nothing on that of the demagogues who injure 
a good name for their own aggrandizement. 


A reputation for square dealing is the big- 
gest commercial asset. It makes friends of cus- 
tomers and patrons and can be cashed for real 
money at the bank. 


Alfalfa dealers can expect a lean year. Dr. 
3eal of the University of Illinois reports that 
the use of alfalfa in cigarettes is being sup- 
planted by that of plain hay. 


The British and French Governments are 
reported to have purchased $15,000,009 worth 
of new crop wheat in Australia. Private con- 
forward sales that interfere with 
Government plans are declared void. 


tracts for 


Many freight cars are tied up in the con- 
Don’t matters 
worse by ordering cars before you need them, 
by sending them out half loaded, or by billing 
them to intermediate points to be held for re- 
consignment. 


gested Eastern yards. make 


Secretary J. C. Mohler of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture reports that Kansas farm 
products for 1915 were valued at $341,561,439 
and live stock, $310,655,642. No wonder the 
Federal reserve banks are not earning enough 
money to buy their stationery. 


The results which have been obtained by the 
use of phosphate on grain fields in the North- 
west marks the farmer who neglects to use it 
as a back number. This is a good subject for 
propaganda by every elevator operator, and, in- 
cidentally, a side line which should not be over- 
looked. 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota has 
ruled that tax assessments on elevator sites on 
railroad rights of way in that state should be 
_ levied against leaseholders as well as against 
the railroads. 


, 


This is a common practice, but 
like a great many taxation practices, is utterly 
unjust as it duplicates assessments all along the 
line. It is said the decision is to be appealed, 
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but we have little faith that it will receive 
equitable adjustment in any court, so long as 
the fundamental basis of all taxation, land 
values, is disregarded. 


Our remark last month that wheat receipts 
“at Chicago” were breaking records, was inad- 
vertent. The figures given applied to all pri- 
mary markets. Chicago has run somewhat be- 
hind last year in receipts. All grain 330,351,000 
bushels in 1915, as against 373,1&82,coo bushels 
in 1914. 


The Grain Growers’ Company of Manitoba 
received a check for $1,040,000 and the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Grain Company for 
$2,000,000 from the Canadian Government for 
their respective shares of the commandeered 
grain. “Some figures,” as the man said at 
Atlantic City. 


On December 19, service was resumed 
through the Panama Canal. The entire dis- 
placement from the slide has not been removed, 
but enough to leave a channel for all but the 
largest vessels has been dredged out. This 
again puts the Pacific Northwest in line for 
European offers. 


Scandinavian ship owners are preparing to 
put 12 vessels in service between the Pacific 
Northwest and Copenhagen, Gothenburg and 
Christiania as soon as the Panama Canal is 
egain open. This will provide the needed bot- 
toms, but whether or not it will reduce rates 
‘s another question. 


The figures for shipments by boat from Chi- 
cago show only 16,443,492 bushels of wheat in 
1915, aS against 56,000,000 in 1914, and 3,916,- 
167 bushels of oats last year, against 10,801,000 
bushels in 1914. However, the 1915 shipments 
are normal, those of the year before being the 
result of the war grain boom. 


Dealers who have their ear to the ground are 
becoming much interested in soy beans. A re- 
cent demonstration in North Carolina showed 
that the beans could be pressed in cotton seed 
presses without any change in machinery. The 
beans yield from 18 to 20 per cent of oil and a 
cake residue with high feeding value. 


The farmers’ elevator at Milbank, S. D., has 
started paying for the wild oats docked from 
grain. Wild oats have a market value of about 
25 cents, which was formerly not only lost to 
the farmer, but he paid freight besides. It 
seems only a question of a short time when 
this will be the general custom or grain will 
be cleaned at the elevator and the screenings 
returned to the farmer. 


The wave of popular demand for prepared- 
ness is not being overlooked by the railroads. 
A high official of the Pennsylvania System re- 
cently said: ‘The American people can make 
no wiser investment in military preparedness, 
and can buy no stronger assurance for the pres- 
ervation of the nation’s integrity, than by al- 
lowing their privately owned railroads sufficient 
income at all times.” In other words, no mat: 
ter what business conditions may be in the coun- 
try, the people should let the railroad barons 


- ever assembled at one port. 
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have their pound of flesh. The effort required 
to separate this sort of propaganda chaff from 
the real wheat of the country’s needs, is what 
disgusts many people with the talk of prepared- 
ness. 


Norway, Australia, Italy and Hungary are 
in line on Government grain monopoly. The 
three former countries will only take over the 
marketing of the crop, but Hungary, according 
to a recent dispatch, proposes to go farther and 
grow the crop as well. Perhaps they can do 
this without open revolt, but it is doubtful. ; 


Of the 250,000 corporations in the country 
over 100,000 have no net income and in addi- 
tion 90,000 make less than $5,000 a year. This 
was stated by Vice-chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Trade Commission in a recent address 
in New York. This seems about the propor- 
tion of profitable and unprofitable elevators. 


Another victory for association! Texas rail- 
roads and port elevators have agreed to have 
grain inspected on track upon arrival, instead 
of waiting until it is unloaded at elevators. 
When it comes to looking after the interests 
of the shippers of the southern half of the U. 
S., Secretary Dorsey is certainly on the job. 


Some time ago the neutrality of Greece was 
threatened by the veiled newspaper threat from 
London that its food supply would be shut off 
by blockade unless it joined issues with the 
Allies. The blockade has not materialized and 
only the British war office knows whether 
Greece can continue to have toast for breakfast. 


Lake and ocean transportation lines are mak- 
ing more money this year than the aggregate 
of several seasons past. Ocean rates are out 
of all proportion to the risk and bear no rela- 
tion to the war insurance. On the other hand, 
who would not himself make all he could out 
of the situation, let him do the first knocking. 


On December 26 there were in the port of 
Buffalo 100 freighters holding about 30,000,000 
bushels of grain. This is the largest grain fleet 
Most of the grain 
is wheat on its way to Europe. How much of 
it is sold is not known, but it is certain that if 
the sales could be deducted from the visible 
supply throughout the country the bulls would 
have another argument in their favor. 


When the Chicago Board of Trade discon- 
tinued the “call rule’ two years ago at the in- 
stance of the Government and substituted in its 
place the rule that the closing price would gov- 
ern unless a different quotation were made to 
three or more prospective buyers, in which case 
he could make his own price, it was understood 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
was fully met. On December 28, however, 
Judge Landis enjoined all members of the 
3oard from operating under the “call rule” or 
in any other manner to accomplish the same re- 
sult. This will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, who will be asked to decide if the new 
rule does not fully meet the requirement of the 
Sherman Law, a question which was not con- 
sidered by Judge Landis. 
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A Bill of Lading Investigation 


The Ccmmon-Law Liability of Carriers—Value of Shipment as Measure of Rate— 
Supreme Court Decisions Bring Question o a Head— 
The Cummins Amendment 


BY SIDNEY A. HALE 


portation of property in interstate commerce 

is now the subject of a comprehensive investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
.This phase of the shipping problem, affecting di- 
rectly and vitally every shipper, big and little, is 
being attacked through the bill of lading, which, 
under present law and practice, constitutes the con- 
tract under which the railroad company accepts an 
interstate shipment and, subject to certain restric- 
tions, Measures the responsibility of the railroad 
company for safe carriage and its liability to the 
consignor or consignee in the case of loss, damage 
or delay. 

To get a proper view of the present situation a 
glance at the recent history of the bill of lading is 
essential. At the outset, the dual nature of this 
document must be clearly understood. On the one 
hand, it is a contract of shipment, and, on the other, 
under certain conditions, it may also be a nego- 
tiable instrument. It is with the bill of lading in 
its first-named aspects that the present investiga- 
tion deals. As a negotiable instrument, it has been 
and now is before the National Congress in the 
Pomerene Bill, which has passed muster with the 
Upper Branch of the federal legislature two or 
three times, only to die in the House. This phase, 
however, need not be considered here. 

Under the old common law the liability of a com- 
mon carrier was limited only by the act of God, 
the public enemy or the negligence of the shipper. 
In modern times this has been broadened to pro- 
vide exemption from liability for losses arising out 
of the act of public authorities or the inherent na- 
ture of the goods transported. Commercial devel- 
opment and the advance of civilization have op- 
erated to still further modify the rigor of the com- 
mon law rules until, within recent times, liability 
became practically a question of agreement between 
shipper and carrier. 

Disregarding special contracts, applying upon cer- 
tain commodities, two forms of contract for inter- 
state transportation have been in effect for a num- 
ber of years—the Uniform, covering goods moved 
in Eastern and Western States, and the Standard, 
applying upon Southern shipments. Until very re- 
cently the Uniform Bill bore the notation that it 
was in form approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This approval came about in this man- 
ner: In November, 1904, or prior to the vitaliza- 
tion of the Act to Regulate Commerce by the Hep- 
burn amendments, the carriers announced that, ef- 
fective January 1, 1905, they proposed to enforce 
“dead-letter” provisions of the existing bill of lading 
and to charge 20 per cent above the scheduled rates 
where shipments were made under common law lia- 
bility. The matter was brought before the Commis- 
sion, the action of the carriers postponed and a 
joint committee of shippers and railroad men named 
to-work- outa compromise agreement. This was 
done, further hearings were had and, in June, 1908, 
the Commission recommended (since it did not feel 
that it had the power to order) the adoption of the 
form finally determined upon. With the promulga- 
tion of this form, tariff provisions were made for 
charging a penalty of 10 per cent where shipments 
were under full common law liability. 

“Released rates’—that is, rates conditioned upon 
value or based upon a limitation of the carrier’s lia- 
bility—also came before the Commission about the 
same time. Upon that question the Commission 
held that, where rates were conditioned upon a lim- 
itation of liability, such limitation was valid when 
the loss was due to causes beyond the carrier’s con- 
trol; or even when the loss was due to the carrier's 
negligence, if the shipper had expressly or by im- 
plication declared a value for the purpose of enjoy- 
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ing a rate conditioned thereon, but not when the 
amount stipulated did not purport to be an agreed 
valuation and was arbitrarily fixed by the carrier 
without reference to real value, or where the value 
was purely fictitious and established for the purpose 
of limiting the carrier’s liability to an arbitrary 
amount. 

One of the changes made in the commerce law in 
1906 was written by Senator Carmack and provided 
that the initial carrier should issue a receipt or bill 
of lading for property accepted for interstate trans- 
portation and should be liable to the lawful holder 
of such bill for any loss, injury or damage to such 
property, whether upon its own rails or those of its 
connections. The amendments of 1910, among other 
things, imposed upon carriers the duty of estab- 
lishing “just and reasonable regulations and prac- 
tices affecting * * * the issuance, form and sub- 
stance of tickets and bills of lading” and declared 
ubplawful unreasonable rules and practices. 

While certain interests were never wholly satis- 
fed with the bill of lading form in general use, af- 
fairs moved along without startling change until 
January, 1913, when the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down its decision in the case 
of the Adams Express Company vs. Croninger, in 
which it held valid a released valuation upon a ship- 
ment, although a state statute declared such limi- 
Five other cases followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The effect of them all was to make the 
Carmack amendment supreme as to interstate com- 
merce and to uphold limitations of liability upon 
such shipments as valid. In one of these cases the 
court also found that the clause in the bill of lading 
requiring that claims should be presented within 
90 days binding. In a still later case, Pierce vs. 
Wells, Fargo & Co., decided last February, it went 
so far as to say that, even where there was a gross 
disproportion between the actual value and that 
fixed in the tariff or contract of shipment, that fact 
did not prevent the carrier from limiting its lia- 
bility under the Carmack amendment. 

The direct result of these decisions was the adop- 
tion of a policy upon the part of the carriers of de- 
manding strict compliance with all the provisions 
of the bill of lading. Where the time limit for the 
filing of claims had heretofore been ignored, obedi- 
ence to the letter as well as the spirit of the con- 
tract was insisted upon. Complaints poured in upon 
the Commission, which, under the 1910 amend- 
ments, was clearly empowered to deal with the bill 
of lading question. The matter was reopened and 
argued, but no decision—except one authorizing 
certain waivers of the time clause in order to pre- 
vent discrimination with respect to claims then 
pending with the carriers—was ever rendered. 

Early last year Senator Cummins of Iowa sought 
to remedy the situation created by the introduction 
of a measure which prohibited the carriers from at- 
tempting to limit their common law liability. This 
amendment, which covered freight, express and 
baggage, went into effect June 3, 1915. Certain car- 
riers took the position that the abolition of the lim- 
ited liability would automatically increase all rates 
10 per cent, bringing them to the level that had 
been demanded for shipments free of limitations 
prior to the enactment of the Cummins amendment. 
This view, however, failed to win the indorsement 
of. the Commission. The effect of the amendment 
was not only to wipe out the limitations upon com- 
mon law liability, but it also largely nullified the 
released rates principle, the Commission holding 
that, where the rates were lawfully based upon 
declared valuations, the difference in rates should 
be no more than fairly and reasonably represents 
the added insurance. 

These various changes have given rise to much 
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confusion and no little complaint. For one thing, 
some shippers believe the gradations allowed upon 
the insurance theory excessive. Others are op- 
posed to the application of the Cummins Amend- 
ment to express and baggage, and a bill is now be- 
fore Congress to cure this situation. The basis of 
fixing values in the case of claims is the subject 
of controversy. Because of these and other griey- 
ances, as well as complaints regarding the export 
and other special forms, the Commission has enp- 
tered upon its present investigation of the terms 
and conditions of bills of lading. Hearings have 
been set for New York, beginning January 24; Chi- 
cago, beginning February 2; San Francisco, begin- 
ning February 14; New Orleans, beginning Febru- 
ary 21, and Atlanta, beginning February 28. Oral 
arguments will be heard at Washington in April. 


A MAMMOTH GRAIN CLEANER ORDER 


Not only in capacity but also in its equipment 
does the new Calumet Terminal Elevator of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, now under con- 
struction at South Chicago, Ill., surpass everything 
previously attempted in grain elevators. The new 
8,000,000-bushel elevator, which is to be operated 
by the Armour Grain Company, has many points 
of interest aside from its immense storage capacity. 
Of course the grain cleaning equipment is one of 
the leading features. It will be of interest to the 
trade to learn that on December 27, 1915, the 
largest contract (in dollars and capacity) ever 
placed for grain cleaners and oat clippers was 
awarded to the Huntley Manufacturing Company 
of Silver Creek, N. Y., for “Monitor” machines. 

With its record-breaking capacity the Calumet 
Elevator will have a maximum cleaning and clip- 
ping capacity of nearly 2,250,000 bushels for a 24- 
hour day run. In addition to this 190 to 280 
tons of screenings can be cleaned—all this work 
being handled on ‘Monitor’ Oat Clippers, ‘Moni- 
tor” Receiving Cleaners and “Monitor” Screenings 
Separators. ,, Since a year’s time was devoted by 
the engineers and operators to the selection of 
equipment and the final choice of clippers and 
cleaners was not made until after all the leading 
makes of machines were thoroughly investigated, 
the awarding of the order for ‘‘Monitor’ machines 
signifies merit of an unquestionable character for 
these machines. 

Two batteries of ‘Monitor’ Warehouse and Ele- 
vator Separators will handle the receiving clean- 
ing on wheat. Each will be steel-covered, fire-proof 
type construction, several having maximum ca- 
pacity of 6,000 bushels hourly each, the others 
eapable of handling 4,000 bushels hourly each, and 
all will be of ultra heavy-service construction 
throughout. Shoes are of inter-reinforced design, 
driven by exclusive type of “Monitor” patent, Disc 
Oiler Eccentrics, giving double compound (self- 
balancing) shaking motion. ‘Monitor’ improved 
type of self-cleaners are to be furnished and the 
feed hoppers will have the well-known ‘‘Monitor” 
Combination Force Feed Equipment. Bearings for 
the fan and eccentric shafts will be heavy-duty, 
deep reservoir, self-oiling type. 

A battery of No. 15 size “Monitor” Automatic 
Double Receiving Barley Separators will be located 
on the same floor with the Wheat Receiving Clean- 
ers. These machines will embody several of the 
well-known- ‘‘Monitor’” Improved Barley Cleaner 
features in addition to the modern construction and 
general equipment previously mentioned for the 
wheat receivers. 

Twenty “Monitor” Oat Clippers, each with a 
maximum capacity of 1,500 bushels hourly, will be 
direct-connected motor driven. They will have 
“Monitor” ultra-heavy service construction through- 
out, of steel clad, fire-proof design. 

Two of the largest size “Monitor” Screenings 
Separators are to be furnished. These will be 
steel-covered, fire-proof design of ultra-heavy con- 
struction throughout. 

In the Dust House will be located eight ‘Moni- 
tor’ all-steel construction, heavy-service design 
Dust Packers of the iron front, friction clutch tyre. 
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THE MEMPHIS | EXCHANGE 
Officers chosen to serve the Memphis Hay and 
Grain Exchange for the coming year are: Joseph 
J. Wade, president; S. E. Rison, vice-president; C. 
B. Stafford, secretary and treasurer. 


RECORD RECEIPTS 
The receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior during 
the year ending with December 30 amounted to 127, 
619,000 bushels, as compared with 95,697,000 bushels 
for the previous year. Shipments were 124,980,000 
bushels, compared with 94,872,000 bushels. 


NEW OFFICERS OF MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


The annual election of officers of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange took place January 5, with the 
following result: For president, Jacob Schreiner of 
the Schreiner Grain Company; first vice-president, 
John O. Ballard of Ballard-Messmore Grain Com- 
pany; second vice-president, E. C. Andrews of 
Kehlor Flour Mills Company. 

Directors—Frederick Krey, J. F. Vincent, L. A. 
Valier, A. J. Rogers and Roger P. Annan, Jr. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 

At the annual election of officers on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, held January 9, Jos. P. Griffin, head 
of the grain commission firm of J. P. Griffin & Co., 
was elected president; Joseph Simons of Joseph 
Simons & Co., first vice-president; John R. Manuff, 
second vice-president. 

New directors elected were: Geo. E. Marcy, C. P. 
Randall, T. C. Cunningham, L. C. Brosseau and W. 
H. Perrine. Hold-over directors are: Leslie F. 
Gates, James J. Fones, Ralph A. Schuster, Geo. P. 
Carhart, John J. Stream, R. W. McKinnon, Adolph 
Kempner, C. G. King, Henry H. Newell, John Tread- 
well. 


TOLEDO DOES INCREASING BUSINESS 

The receipts of all grain at Toledo for the year 
ending December 31 amounted to 20,285,000 bushels, 
as compared with 14,897,000 bushels for the year 
previous. During 1915 wheat receipts amounted to 
9,551,000 bushels; corn, 4,132,600 bushels; oats, 
6,341,700 bushels; rye, 141,700 bushels; barley, 141, 
700 busheis. For 1914 wheat receipts were 6,857,000 
bushels; corn, 4,310,000 bushels; oats, 3,585,600 
bushels; rye, 104,200 bushels; barley, 40,000 bushels. 

Shipments for the year ending December 31 ag- 
gregated 14,517,400 bushels, as compared with 
9,142,900 bushels of all grains for the same period 
of the previous year. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 

“Watch freight and pit conditions. Chicago is 
the leading grain market of the world. It is the 
popular market for hedges. May is the favorite 
month. Judgment day on that is far away. They 
have been skating on thin ice all season. Most 
of the contract stocks there are controlled by ex- 
porters and will be shipped out soon as the em- 
bargoes are raised. Armour, Lichtstern bunch are 
flirting with the bears. Patten bunch have been 
favoring the bull side and made the most money. 
Lichtstern loves to be against Patten and has the 


greater nerve. So much for pit conditions. 
_ Freight conditions are improving, but -still bad. 
They are causing our visible stocks to increase 
freely. World’s stocks are large, but the Allies 


have small stocks. Ocean tonnage may increase a 
little and will take more wheat and flour than here- 
tofore. Foreigners appear to need our wheat for 
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the near future. Stocks abroad are small. Aus- 
tralia and Argentine wheat will not arrive freely 
for several months. Foreigners are disposed to buy 
on the breaks, bulls and shorts on the bulges. Bears 
smiled early today but repented later. No new 


stimulants. Corn has the good will of the country 
bulls. Some export demand. Argentine new crop 


not available for several months.’—C. A. King & 
Co., Toledo. Letter of January 8. 


JOSEPH P. GRIFFIN 
After one of the most spirited contests for the 
office of president of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
the history of that organization, Joseph P. Griffin 
was declared winner by a narrow margin of votes 
on January 3 over his opponent, James A. Patten. 


JOSEPH P. GRIFFIN 
President Chicago Board of Trade. 


Mr. Griffin is the youngest man ever elected to that 
office. He was born in Chicago in 1877 and after a 
grammar school education, at the age of 13 years, 
entered the office of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company of Chicago, which was later succeeded by 
the Corn Products Refining Company. His progress 
was very rapid with this concern, and after six 
years he was appointed manager of the cash grain 
department of the company, carrying as its prin- 
cipal duties the buying of corn for all the plants 
of the company. This approximated 30,000,000 bush- 
els of corn annually. 

In 1908 he organized the cash grain firm of J. P. 
Griffin & Co., continuing as its head to date. He 
has served three years as director of the Board, 
two years as vice-president and has served on al- 
most all, if not all, its principal committees. 

One of the leading purposes of the new adminis- 
tration will be to give the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade a new building. It will be located 
on the present site, than which there is none better 
or more advantageously placed in the loop district. 
A structure will be erected which will be not 
only a modern, well-equipped home for the Board, 
but a lasting monument to the Chicago spirit of 
advancement and enterprise. Mr. Griffin is a man 
of ideas and enthusiasm, and thoroughly conversant 
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with the duties of his office and needs of the Board. 
His friends predict a successful administration of 
that organization’s affairs during the coming year. 


ELECTION AT TOLEDO 


All the candidates on the regular ticket of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange were chosen at the an- 
nual election of officers January 3. These were: 
Cyrus S. Coup, president; Jesse W. Young, first 
vice-president; Walter E. Stone, second vice-presi- 
dent; Archibald: Gassaway, secretary; Fred W. 
Jaeger, treasurer. 

Directors are Fred O. Paddock, Frank I. King, 
David Anderson, E. L. Southworth, H. Wallace Ap- 
plegate, Frank W. Annin, Frank R. Moorman, 
George P. Woodman, Richard S. Sheldon, Raymond 
P. Lipe. 


LARGE CONSUMPTION INDICATED 

“Wonderful times this year for money making,” 
say J. A. Edwards & Co., of Chicago, in their market 
letter of January 13. “Ordinarily present prices 
would look high, but with the world at war, con- 
servative purchases on all breaks are advisable, as 
consumption wil! continue unusually large. Europe 
will buy our corn and oats freely—this added to 
small corn crop and enormous home consumption 
will make present prices look reasonable before an- 
other crop is gathered. Dollar corn and sixty cent 
oats not far off. Wheat market will be erratic—big 
breaks—quick rallies—but all will be wanted.” 


PIT CONDITIONS GOVERN 


James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, letter of this 
week says of wheat: 

“Movement continues very heavy and terminals 
congested. Canadian wheat coming into our North- 
western markets for consumption should not be con- 
strued decidedly bearish, as this wheat will nat- 
urally come into competition with our grain and, if 
permitted to pile up, foreigners would be able to 
buy in Canadian markets more advantageously when 
it becomes available for export. The situation for 
the present will be largely a matter of pit con- 


ditions but the more favorable position of our sur- 


plus to meet the needs of importers, and as the im- 
porting countries have permitted their reserves to 
become depleted, buying from that source should 
continue on a large scale and, later, materially 
higher prices should be seen.” 


EARLY YEAR WHEAT POSSIBILITIES 


“Should the Argentina, Australia new wheat sur- 
plus of 190,000,000 remain inaccessible owing to ves- 
sel famine, strong January and February markets 
should result. A desperate English effort to re- 
lease this wheat must be feared at all times. 
Strongest part of the January world wheat situa- 
tion is the undersupply in England and France, 
25,000,000 too small. August 2 to December 20 they 
import 95 millions, versus 118 last season. 

“The world will require 10 to 12 millions per 
week for six more months. If bulk of this require 
ment for 12 more weeks flows to America we should 
witness higher prices. Watch the vessel news. 
U. S. exports of wheat and flour July 1 to January 1 
are around 115 to 120 millions, against 177 last 
year. The Southwest holds very large wheat re- 
serves. September to January 1, Minneapolis and 
Duluth receive 179,000,000 wheat—a record amount. 
The three big states raised 283,000,000. Prominent 
cash men figure northwestern wheat too closely 
marketed. 
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“North American wheat visible is 111,000,000, 
against 88 last year. N. W. Canada raised 307,- 
000,000 wheat and Winnipeg inspected near 190 
to January 1. North America must hold over 200,- 
000,000 available for export. Canadian exports Sep- 
tember 1 to January 1 probably 114,000,000. Their 
total surplus is estimated 220,000,000. The situa- 
tion obviously does not repeat the January 1, 1915, 
situation.” 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been for some time a very large move- 
ment of bonded grain to Duluth and Superior for 
storage, as elevators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur are said to be well filled up. Charters for 
grain from those points to lower lake points at the 
opening of navigation have been made at four cents 
a bushel on wheat and a considerable amount has 
already been placed. 


OMAHA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


John B. Swearingen, president of the United 
Grain Company, who was recently elected president 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, is one of the oldest, 
most popular and most widely known grain men in 
the Middle West. Mr. Swearingen has been a member 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange ever since it was or- 
ganized, eleven years ago, and no man has done 
more than he has to develop the Exchange from the 
small institution it was then into the large one it is 
now. As an active member of the various commit- 
tees, and latterly as vice-president, Mr. Swearingen 
has given generously of his time and energy to the 
upbuilding of what is now acknowledged to be one 
ot the biggest and best exchanges in the country. 
Mr. Swearingen will enjoy the distinction and the 
satisfaction of being the official head of the Ex- 
change when, in February, it moves into the hand- 
some and costly eight-story building which it is 
erecting for its permanent home. 


THE WEIGHMASTER’S DINNER 


H. A. Foss, weighmaster of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, gave his fourteenth annual dinner to the 
Weighing Department on the evening of December 
18. It was held at the Auditorium Hotel banquet 
room and, like all its predecessors, was an enjoy- 
able occasion for the guests as well as the depart- 
ment. Each year Mr. Foss, or his advisers, or per- 
haps the tallymen and deputy weighmen them- 
selves, introduce some new novelty feature, and 
this year it took form in a number of really high- 
class vaudeville acts, on an improvised stage at the 
head of the tables. Mr. Foss really only controls 
part of the evening, and after his talk to the “boys” 
and addresses by C. H. Canby, then president of the 
Board of Trade, Walter E. Felt of the Weighing De- 
partment and Judge John R. Newcomer of the Chi- 
cago bench the evening was given over to the 
vaudeville entertainment. Among the out-of-town 
guests at the dinner were: H. A. Hillmer, Free- 
port, Ill.; Victor Dewein, Warrensburg, president, 
and E. B. Hitchcock, Champaign, secretary, of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association; C. B. Riley, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


EXPORTS LIMITED ONLY BY VESSEL ROOM 


L. W. Forbell & Co. of New York City say of 
wheat fer the week ending January 10: 

“The market has moved irregularly and gained 
slightly for the week. Clearances again are large 
and would be in greater volume if tonnage was 
available. The lack of vessels is more keenly felt 
than at any previous time, with no prospect of re- 
lief in sight. Appearances indicate that the export 
business is limited only by the amount of vessel 
room that can be obtained. 

“As a result of prevailing conditions dealers have 
found it expedient to obtain supplies of oats in the 
home market rather than risk the delays incident 
to the present congested state of all railroads. This 
has resulted in reducing the floating supply of oats 
to moderate proportions and, while the effect upon 
values so far is not marked, there is a constantly 
hardening tendency noticeable. The outlook sug- 
gests its continuance, together with the mainte- 
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nance of the improved conditions above noted. We 
continue to advise against the acceptance of any 
New York billing unless the same be ‘lighterage free.’ 
Exporters moderate buyers from the spot, but new 
business for forward loading greatly restricted be- 
cause of their inability to secure ocean freight.” 


PEORIA ELECTS OFFICERS 

The annual election on the Peoria Board of Trade 
was held January 10. Only one ticket was in the 
field, which contained leading grain merchants in 
that market, and officers chosen are: Louis Mueller, 
president; L. W. Murray and W. R. Johnson, vice- 
presidents; John R. Lofgren, secretary; W. C. White, 
treasurer. 

Directors are: C. C. Miles, A. G. Tyng, J. H. 
Ridge, H. H. Dewey, J. M. Van Nuys, Geo. L. Bow- 
man, W. T. Cornelison, C. H. Feltman, W. R. Moore, 
A. Woolner. 

Mr. Mueller, head of the Mueller Grain Company, 
comes up from the vice-presidency of the Board and 


LOUIS MUELLER 
President Peoria Board of Trade. 


has been on the directory for years. Last year he 
also served on four committees, and probably the 
reason the members of the Board would give for 
thus honoring their fellow member with such abun- 
dance of work is that Mr. Mueller’s appearance de- 
notes the possession of more than the average 
amount of dynamic energy. He has already taken 
on an additional responsibility, as one of the 
“slogans” of the new administration is a new 
15-story Board of Trade Building before 1916 is 
succeeded by the following year. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore.—Charles C. Fink has _ been 
membership to the Chamber of Commerce. 
ported by Secretary Jas. B. Hessong. 

Chicago.—New members recently admitted on 
Chas. A. Rohde, Jos. P. 
Dunlop, Frank S. Cowgill, Kenneth B. Pierce, Geo. 
E. Pierce, Jas. T. Bryan, Henry R. Grape. The 
miemberships of the following have been trans- 
ferred: Jacob Freedman, Walter J. Kemp, F. D. 
Woodlock, Chas. E. Affeld, J. B. Ziegler, F. W. 
Stevenson and F. D. Updike. Reported by Secre- 
tary Joc, Merrill. 

Duluth.—O. E. Martin has been elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Trade. Chas. D. Boyles 
has withdrawn his membership. Reported by Sec- 
retary Chas. F. McDonald. 

Indianapolis —The following have been elected 
to membership in the Board of Trade: Karl H. 
Suckow and W. W. Suckow of Franklin; Jesse 
Simpson and William Habig of Indianapolis; A. 
Bender of Cincinnati, and Dudley M. Irwin of 
Buffalo, N. Y. ? 

Milwaukee——Edwin S. Mooers, Frank B. Bell, 
H. F. McCarthy, James M. Jenks and R. B. Sny- 
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der have been granted memberships on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The memberships of the fol- 
lowing have been transferred: Wm. Ross Wilson, 
estate of Wm. F. Wesson, deceased; Frank L. Far- 
rel and C. W. Schneider. Reported by Secretary 
H. A. Plumb. 

Richmond.—W. D. Butler & Co., and W. R. John- 
stone have resigned their membership on the Grain 
Exchange. Reported by Secretary Y. E. Booker. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, Ill., have opened 
a branch office at Norfolk, Neb., with V. P. Witten- 
myer in charge. 


The Iowa Grain Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has given over its charter and discontinued its cor- 
porate existence. 

The Richter Grain Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has filed an amendment decreasing its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $20,000. 

Spencer, Trask & Co. announce the admission to 
their firm on January 3 of Watkin W. Kneath, man- 
ager of their Chicago office. 

An amendment has been filed to the charter of 
the Virginia Grain Corporation of Newport News, 
changing its name to Lester Bros., Inc. 

EK. H. Dadmun was named trustee by the creditors 
of E. G. Hadden of Milwaukee, Wis., who recently 
became involved in financial difficulties. 


Jesse L. Smith and Wentworth P. McKenzie were 
admitted into the firm of Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
of Chicago, as general partners on January 1. 

Joseph R. Begg, for many years a wheat trader 
for A. J. White & Co. of Chicago, Ill., accepted a 
similar position for F. S. Lewis & Co. on January 1. 

T. H. French of Des Moines, Iowa, representative 
of Gardiner B. Van Ness of Chicago, has purchased 
the grain business of A. Schmidt & Son at Lytton, 
Iowa. 


The Harvey Seed Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
made arrangements to build a one-story seed house 
as an addition to the facilities for handling their 
seed business. 

The MacBrine Grain Company has been organized 
at Boston, Mass., with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
Arthur E. MacBrine of Medford, C. H. Brand and 
B. F. Van Vliet. 


Oscar Farmer & Sons have taken over the grain 
and hay: business of R. H. Menafee & Co. at Louis- 
ville, Ky., including the warehouse and elevator at 
Fifteenth Street. 


Raymond Pynchon & Co., grain and stock firm of 
New York City, have opened a branch office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in charge of George F. Knowles, a 
well-known Milwaukee broker. 

George J. Wegener, manager of the cash grain 
department of Logan & Bryan of Chicago, together 
with Jas. J. Bryan of New -York, has been admit- 
ted to partnership in the firm. 

The Board of Directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce Association recently expelled from 
membership Fred McCord, Walter Thexton and C. L. 
Googins for unprofessional conduct. 

Arthur G. Delaney and Harry L. Winters, who 
have been connected with Thomson & McKinnon of 
Chicago since the house was started, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in that firm. 

The Halliday Elevator Company of Cairo, IIl., 
remembered their friends Christmas time in a very 
substantial manner with gifts of a strongly made 
hat brush and leather case for blotting pads. 


The Cincinnati Grain Company of Covington, 
Ky., has changed its corporate name to the Cin- 
cinnati Grain & Hay Company and will enlarge its 
business to include the receiving and shipping of 
hay. 


In a recent reorganization plan, articles of in- 
corporation were filed by Peavey-Duluth Terminal] 
Company, capitalized at $1,000,000, and the Globe 
Elevator Company with a capital of $900,000, both 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The incorporators are Frank 
T. Heffelfinger, F. B. Wells, Charles F. Deaver, A. 
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L. Searl and A. W. Lane, and as the corporations 
have been operating under charters issued by the 
state of West Virginia the change was made to bring 
them under the benefits of the Minnesota law. 


The Union Grain Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. The principal stockholders 
are Alex Ross Hargraft and Thomas Brodie. 

The Grain & Hay Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been given an exclusive corner in which to do 
their trading by paying, in addition to their dues, 
$2,000 annual rent to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago sent out 
a very attractively prepared holiday message to the 
many friends of this firm desiring they might meet 
with abundant prosperity during the coming year. 


Daniel S. Mullally of Langenberg Bros. & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., returned home recently from a three- 
weeks’ trip which included visits to New Orleans, 
Havana, Cuba, and cities of the Atlantic coast states. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
J. H. Jones Company of Louisville, Ky. The cap- 
ital stock is $30,000 and incorporators are J. H. 
Jones, E. G. Elbert, M. J. Sheridan and W. J. 
Gathof. 


Sebastian Zorn, head of the grain firm of S. 
Zorn & Co., of Louisville, Ky., retired from the firm 
on January 1. The business is continued under 
the same name by Garnett Zorn and Thomas G. 
Williams. 

H. A. Plumb, secretary of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, writes: “The Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce extends cordial greetings and best 
wishes for an exceedingly Happy and Prosperous 
New Year.” 


The Memphis branch of the National Grain So- 
licitors’ Association held its annual dinner at the 
Athletic Club in that city on December 30. There 
was an excellent attendance and a number of good 
speakers took part in the program. 

The Federal Grain Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been incorporated to do a general grain busi- 
ness. Capital stock is $15,000. The ineorporators 
are Meyer M. Isaac, St. Paul, and Harry H. Isaac 
and Hyman Friedman of Minneapolis. 


E. L. Waggoner, well known in grain circles of 
St. Louis and the West, was married at the close 
of the year to Mrs. Arrah Smith. Their wedding 
journey included New York City and a trip to Cuba, 
where they will make a prolonged stay. 

Dumont, Roberts & Co. of Detroit, Mich., mailed 
a very richly decorated calendar to their patrons 
with holiday wishes. The principal picture repre- 
sented a pair of hunting dogs after trailing game 
to cover and was entitled: “An anxious moment.” 


Frederick C. Aldrich retired from the firm of 
Finley Barrell & Co. of Chicago, Ill., on December 
31. No other change was made in the business, 
which is continued by the remaining partners, Fin- 
ley Barrell, Benjamin Block and Peter J. Maloney. 


The net earnings of the Corn Products Refining 
Company of New York during 1915 were reported to 
exceed those of the previous year by $500,000. The 
cempany has been grinding about 100,000 bushels 
daily of late, with a continuous large export busi- 
ness. 

E. F. Dennis, who has been identified with the 
grain and hay inspection department of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the past 27. years, has resigned to accept 
a partnership in the well-known grain and hay com- 
mission firm of W. L. Brown & Co. Mr. Dennis will 
give all consignments to the firm his personal at- 
tention. 


William C. Hayward, who has been connected 
with the Mutual Grain Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for the last five years, has severed his rela- 
tions with that company to become associated with 
the Urmston Grain Company of Indianapolis and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Hayward will have charge of 
the Indianapolis office and the business will be 
strictly brokerage and commission, handling con- 
signments and sales to arrive and any other busi- 
ness which naturally comes under this line. S. B. 
Harting, who was formerly associated in the busi- 
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ness at Indianapolis and Buffalo, has retired. The 
Urmston Grain Company at Buffalo continues as 
before and the Indianapolis office will at times bid 
for them, as formerly, in order that the bids may 
reach shippers in good time. The company has just 
been capitalized for $150,000. 

The Bert A. Boyd Grain Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., sent a holiday gift to their patrons of a “strong 
box” for securities presumably made by consigning 
to that house. They also inclosed a “package of 
dates” for the initial calendar holder furnished a 
year ago. 

A real bonafide blackboard for quotations of 
wheat, corn, oats, clover and timothy contains an 
announcement of holiday good wishes sent out by 
J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo. Likenesses of Fred 
Mayer and Fred Jaeger emphasize the sincerity of 
the season’s greetings. 

The Broenniman Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated at New York City with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to carry on a general commission business 
in grain and flour. The incorporators are Edward 
G. and Leonard S. Broenniman and Geo. R. Flach. 
Offices are in the Produce Exchange Building. 


Southworth & Co.’s calendar for this year, mailed 
from Toledo during the holidays, showed as its 
chief attraction a portrait of ‘Betty’ printed in the 
softest of pastel shades and expressing a charm and 
quaintness demonstrating completely the great dig- 
nity a work of art can attain when it is executed 
by a master imbued with earnestness and devotion. 


The branch office at St. Louis, Mo., of James E. 
Bennett & Co. of Chicago, Ill., has been moved from 
the Victoria Building to No. 100 Chemical Building, 
721 Olive Street, being obliged to secure larger 
quarters for the increasing business. The office is 
under the management of T. A. Carter and the 
company also maintains offices in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building. 


Jos. P. Griffin, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has appointed the following as a building 
committee to act on the new Board of Trade build- 
ing: B. A. Eckhart, chairman; James A. Patten, 
Geo. M. Reynolds, E. A. Nickells and Joseph Simons. 
A special committee composed of F. B. Rice, C. B. 
Pierce and J. H. Jones has been working on the 
subject for a year, and the results of their investi- 
gations will be turned over to the new committee. 


Ira Hastings, who was formerly associated for 
about 20 years with the grain commission firm of 
Samuel Hastings Company of Cairo, Ill., has formed 
the Hastings-Stout Company to conduct a general 
grain business. The officers of the new firm are 
Ira Hastings, president; Walker R. Stout, vice- 
president, and Clyde W. Stout, secretary and treas- 


urer. Officers of the company are temporarily lo- 


cated in the First Bank & Trust Company Building. 
The company has arranged to build a new elevator 
at Cairo. 


In a decree entered the latter part of December 
by Judge K. M. Landis in the United States Dis- 
trict Court the members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade were restrained from making price agree- 
ments on grain to arrive. The decree is the out- 
come of the winning of the Government suit against 
the “Call” rule of the Board of Trade in an action 
under the Sherman anti-trust act, which was heard 
last July. The “Call” rule was abolished two years 
ago. An appeal was taken by the Board from the 
decision of the Judge and the matter will be carried 
to the highest courts. 


Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, gave the fifth an- 
nual banquet to their office employes, heads of de- 
partments and out-of-town representatives in the 
East Room of the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on the 
evening of January 3. There were about 75 people 
associated with the firm present, not including 
guests. L. F. Gates presided as toastmaster and, in- 
terspersed with some very pleasing entertainment 
diversions, there were excellent addresses made by 
Walter Bachrach of the law firm of Moses, Rosen- 
thal & Kennedy; H. H. Lobdell, one of the firm’s of- 
ficers; J. W. Holmquist of Omaha, Neb., and George 
H. Davis of Kansas City, Mo. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, ete., at leading terminal markets in the 
United States for the month of December and the 
year 1915: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
r-——Receipts——, _-—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wiheat,. DUS...) <0» 5,813,450 1,701,455 5,432,297 2,097,269 
Corn, bus? i.ccnes 1,172,416 2,957,461 164,893 1,835,090 
Oats . busine 1,535,436 2,914,545 2,070,642 3,361,606 
Barley, bus...... 2,660,033 372,906 1,603,484 446,704 
UY.6 0) OUSt.- orcrareiete 779,291 1,357,908 728,833 1,311,721 
Hav, tons. s.ecs 4,459 2,900 92 600 
Flour); bbISs: faces 223,466 272,978 77,787 192,179 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce (year). 
Sehr moe nae eT ee 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915 1914. 
Wheat; bus!.-....: 36,303,781 20,411,272 34,220,765 20,882,558 
Corny, busts oe 18,739,745 6,494,847 17,116,005 2,998,887 
Oats, -buse-- ecm. 25,742,902 26,442,681 23,621,123 21,862,369 
Barley, BUSE ine. 6,103,985 809,984 5,839,457 693,664 
ISV.Cymn DUS cvermt rarer 10,218,611 6,170,739 9,516,248 5,013,944 
EVSY, (COD ors eharel ernie 52,119 59,054 8,939 10,053 
Mlour, sbi scents. 1,588,162 1,808,672 857,042 992,367 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, 
of the Board of Trades ; Sh 
r—— Receipts——_, -—Shipments—, 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus.. -. 7,570,000 8,563,000 3,499,000 7,858,000 
Corn, bus. - 9,675,000 25,835,000 5,005,000 9,234.000 


secretary 


Oats, bus... . .10,243,000 13,194,000 8,023,000 10,176,000 
Barley, bus. 5,298,000 2,781,000 2,010,000 1,235,000 
Rye, bus. 745,000 537,000 780,000 418,000 
Timothy seed, Ibs. 2,416,000 3,487,000 2,485,000 3,549,000 
Clover seed, Ibs. 205,000 1,723,000 879,000 1,665,000 
Other gr. sd., Ibs. 2,110,000 2,505,000 973,000 1,867,000 
Flax seed, bus. 448,000 299,000 14,000 8,000 
Broom Corn, Ibs. oF oy 000 3,546,000 2,359,000 2,940,000 
Taye a LONG ware aer 4,748 34,103 4,545 ,947 
Plour; bbls. sa..- 1, 173: 000 923/000 899, 000 819,000 

CHICAGO—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary 


of the Board of Trade (year). 
erg ae ep Denna ae 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus... 70,704,000 99,290,000 55,576,000 85,468,000 
Corny [buster 95,357,000 106,600,000 73,667,000 65,259,000 
Oats, Dusicrars 133,475,000 138,400,000 122/469,000 122.756,000 
Barley, bus... 26,167,000 25,460,000 31,662,000 7,077,000 
Ryeya DUS ener 4,648,000 3,432,000 8,852,000 2,240,000 
Tim. sd., Ibs.. 36,815,000 40,736,000 31,662,000 29,369,000 


Clover sd., Ibs. 12,803,000 9,601,000 8,931,000 8,861,000 
Other g.sd.,Ibs. 23,453,000 23,854,000 13,610,000 22,175,000 


Flax seed, bus. 1,292,000 1,148,000 3,000 31,000 
Br’m corn, Ibs. 25,298,000 20,070,000 22,214,000 15,830,000 
Hay, stonser aa. 304,342 373,105 73,62 60,887 
Flour, bbls.... 9,063,000 9,709,000 17,674,000 7,443,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by W. C. Culkins, superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
-——Receipts——,_ -—-Shipments——, 


Articles. 1915: _ 1914. 1915. 1914 
Wheat, bus....... 1,314,114 543,505 761,053 234,209 
Corny “DUS se e-.ar 1,114,930 887,604 355,186 639,749 
Oats; bUSnices test 410,498 403,503 333,776 193,128 
Barley, bus...... 101,030 51,569 3,01 49 
VC, sDUS erent. ei 82,773 41,809 64,803 15,012 
Timothy seed, lbs. 3,701 4,782 675 2,249 
Clover seed, lbs.. 3,031 3,925 764 1,227 
Other gr. sd., lbs. 31,487 29,572 23,613 18,296 
Flax seed, bus... 669 306 3 5 
Broom Corn, lbs. 189,049 256,332 68,921 149,746 
LAY CONS co. ae 17,633 20,980 13,347 15.879 
HOUT; BD DIS: 40a 254,895 231,677 291,466 310,963 


CINCINNATI—Reported by W. C. Culkins, superin-: 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce (year). 
Geet ais 7-—Shipments—, 
Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 


Wheat, bus. .. 7,380,386 3,816,892 5,925,048 2,274,321 
Corn, ibus>,. 1. . 7,813,414 8,468,404 41919,785 5,301,039 
Oats, bus.. . 6,816,890 5,958,304 5,453,405 4,334,653 
Parley, bus . 601,502 589,181 3,5 34,724 
RVG PDUS Sl oeten 702,483 503,248 429,906 157,670 
Timothy seed, lbs. 11,619 57,999 33,671 48,810 
Clover seed, Ibs.. 46,250 52,764 38,925 10,837 
Other gr. sd., lbs. 161,889 172,838 145,278 131,887 
Flax seed, bus... 2,141 717 1,394 1,886 
Broom corn, lbs.. 1,755,767 1,094,603 531,064 518,780 
Elaiy, y CONS .s.\ac-e7 o 180,117 239,727 138,777 198,342 
our, bblsanceacc 1,644,371 1,642,619 1,287,791 1,346,833 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘ 
beceiPtsS Gaaie eh en 


Articles. 915. 1914. 1915. 2 
Wheat, bus....... 1,097,168 126,675 159,958 53,086 
Conn Pf bus. sh axkees 554,918 407,783 70,930 159,337 
OstSee Dusit conn 829,856 159,469 33,840 84,472 
IBATICY=Y DUS sin. manele a O22e08 wares 2,323 
Iaido Blo aaoeooe 157 SS 1S3is af etrtienyrs, DM Von ttt 
av, AGnS.s ccm es 4,429 2,591 59 362 
Blour, “Dbsi. 1s a. 54,658 53,441 32,929 9,110 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce (year). 
7—Receipts——, pihipments— 
Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914 


Corny Musie ys-oeo 3,948,169 2,194,559 873,918 1,124,044 
Oats, /busiscess sls 6,470,005 5,449,342 1,226,301 1,341,787 
Barley. .busisca.s 123,058 332,553 916 28,795 
RVC DUS 0s merlnate 52,409 136,648 8,024 120,208 
Hayy tons s4,4is 44,550 50,270 681 3,427 
Piour, bbIsso... -- 729,842 689,918 107,982 153,793 

DETROIT—Reported by M. S. Donovan, secretary 


of the Board of Trade. 
-—Receipts——_, -——Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914, 
Wheat, ey j 315,000 160,000 189,000 114,000 
5 577,000 696,000 343,000 377,000 
557,000 Sea 264,000 25,500 
‘ 42,000 927000» 32,000 ~——-27,000 
Flour, bbls..... 30,000 44,000 40,000 47,000 
DETROIT—Reported by M. S. Donovan, secretary 


of the Board of Trade (year). 
-——Receipts——_,  -—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus....... 2,714,000 2,246,000 1,904,000 1,004,000 
Corh;? (Bass. dances 3'797,000 3.349.000 2/843'000 1,121,000 
Oats, bus.iq.-..< 4,775,000 3,997,500 1,425,000 1,028,000 
Barley, bus...... 9,000 57,000 11,000 ,000 
Rye, Pe DUBie is astee es 539,000 518,000 342/000 178,000 


Flour, bbls....... 350,000 450,640 449,000 474.900 


eS ee eee 


January 15, 1916. 


DULUTH—Reporied by Chas. 
tary of the Board of Trade. 


RC haan a RES -——Shipments—, 
1914. 


F. McDonald, secre- 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 
Wheat, bus....... 16,244,090 3, ne 963 16,022,709 3,847,122 
Oatsye busiereiincs 79,589 516.111 571,070 5,860 
Barley, (buS:o7.i 1,594,710 735,628 1,694,893 929,320 
CVG, SDUSine 1 rents 154,270 3241596 318,250 316,609 
Fiax seed, bus. 917,398 573,610 830,362 886,804 


GALVESTON_Reported by R. T. Miles, chief 
-spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


eT fe Are an 7-——Shipments—, 
1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 


in- 


Articles. 


-Wheat, bus....... 2,880,000 7,318,000 2,130,502 7,262,649 
Ovo» DUS ideet. ie BTS000) oa vas 540, ie tes =o 
GALVESTON—Reported by R. T. Miles, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Ee aan. 'year). 
mia eceipts——_, Shipments—_, 
Articles: 1915. 1914. . 1914. 
Wheat, DUS. onc: 32,227,859 38,108,000 31, 949, 27 35,821,506 
Corns DUS ee oes 1,089;21 2 Noe ect : 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. i Ae sec- 
retary of the Evoard of Trade. 


7~—Receipts——_, -—Shipments——_, 


Articles. L915, 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, busi:..... 114,000 70,000 67,000 25,000 
Com, bus er ees: 2,503,000 1,468,000 973,000 493,000 
OSES SE DUS macs cis 418,000 4,000 340,000 102,000 
RVG; (DUSse ee vase TASO00 Re es OOO Petes ate 
Haye earsss bans 198 a iy = RS es, Ser a 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade. (year). 


fie gue lO ae 7——Shipments—, 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, busi... .. 2 4,026,000 2,665,000 1,304,000 631,000 
Corn; buss... sa: 16,114,000 14,753,000 5,923,000 4,080,000 
avs bUSie eee 8,839,000 5,547,000 3,677,000 2,502,000 
RUNG; SeDUIG sirars ocr 205,000 24,000 73,000 12,000 
IAV SCOT Sern nei. 2,084 PSY) Ml ge einen oat © Samana MeWend 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. 


Bigelow, secretary 
of the Board of Trade. 


7~—Receipts——_, -——Shipments—_, 
Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 914, 

Wheat, bus....... 9,124,650 5,755 300 4,375,350 4,972,050 
Corn, bus........ 4,427,650 1,123,750 1,065,000 365,250 
Oats, bus.. 5 4,300 ,900 183,000 307,500 
iBanley, DUS a... 470,400 92,400 526,400 18,200 
UVC MUS): tem eines 75,900 46,200 49,500 44,000 
Kafir ... ee 719,400 319,000 302,000 
Flax seed, bus.. 2,000 ,00 4,000 4,000 
Hay, tons.......! 7,236 31,680 5,448 4,944 
Biour® Dbiszc500 30,750 15,750 279,500 163,750 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary 


of the Board of Trade. (year). 

—Receipts——_, -———Shipments——_, 

Articles. 1915: 1914. 1915. 4, 

Wheat... busi....=. 58,693,950 70,757,550 44,921,150 57.452,650 
Corn, bus.. .. 20,803,750 ae; ts 500 12,873,750 16,495,250 
Oats,- bus.. 6,247,500 8,200 4,940,200 8,494,900 
Barley, bus. . 15817,200 188000 1,849,400 147,000 
Rye, bus....: 361,900 196,900 348,700 218,900 
Roars ayerc tector 4,527,600 1,362,900 3,554,000 780,000 
Flax seed, bus... 55,000 41,000 51,000 28,000 
Hay tongues 22,976 316,092 59,028 75,456 
HNoOUr ©  DDIS ecco. 179,000 180,000- 2,494,500 1,771,500 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


-——Receipts——_, -——Shipments—-_, 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914, 
538,550 468,988 473,347 
3,763,800 228,425 3,452,599 
2,401,600 2,437,241 2 539,244 
2,140,040 1,519,637 568,552 
6 705,970 370,175 707,492 
Timothy seed, lbs. 483,527 668,755 221,137 1,175,925 
Clover seed, lbs.. 1,004,579 2,903,020 602,695 1,922,395 
Flax seed, bus... 89,540 BOLO Te aes 2,420 
a Ven CONS. jaan yees 4,571 4,190 328 2,118 
Miour.. bbisin .: 4.x 182,670 255,400 432,258 387,820 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. (year). 
7—Receipts——_, -——Shipments——_, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914 
Wheat;, bUSic.c1.. = 6,723,175 9,830,750 3,153,035 7,162,717 
COrtins OUSiatctspans 14,117,585 18,337,855 12,900,468 13,586,176 
Oats, bus.. . 28,537,780 26,791,900 27,291,551 26,584,705 
Barley, bu -17,190,720 17,985,540 6,263,969 4,856,047 

RRYV Gs DUS. cettoiats . 3,579,250 3,708,255 2,889,316 3,251,485 
Timothy seed, lbs. 5,508,480 2,460,735 3,610,614 3,911,978 
Clover seed, lbs.. 7,136,394 7,134,626 6,917,186 7,177,915 
Flax seed, bus.... 584,976 OOZES eee ,05 
PIs ys tone okies 40,747 42,462 10,257 15,400 
HIGUT sD DES ne <cr 2,754,270 3,743,708 3,729,772 3,943,104 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by H. W. 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
—— _Receipts——\ 


Moore, statistician 


7——Shipments—, 
HOM: 1914. 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1 
Wheat, bus....... 28,524,440 12,533,250 7,642,780 2,679,610 
685,000 62,280 302,420 1,818,750 
-- 5,998,840 2,398,530 5,122,720 2,408,970 
- 7,359,940 2,652,100 6,720,170 2,681,860 
1,090,830 832,250 794,900 808,180 
Flax seed, bus... 1,113,210 1,015,930 169,410 60,610 
ESV. CONS: chelsea = 5,541 4,610 855 880 
PIOUr,. DIS? soma: 111,489 98,473 2,091,900 1,649,539 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by H. W. Moore, statistician 


of the Chamber of Commerce. (year). 

Receipts -——Shipments—, 

Articles. 915. 1914. 1915. 1914, 

Wheat, bus.....142, 669, 370 115,389,900 54,643,170 32,953,940 
Corn, ‘bus ery 10,777,330 12,259,690 9,465,840 9,715,080 
Oats, bust cso... 33,544,950 22'215,050 33,457,020 22,211,500 
Barley, bus..... 36,593,780 28,303,920 34,556,410 27,180,030 
EUY Cue US a strech 6.237.490 6.007.890 4.324630 4,138,910 
Flax seed, bus. 6.148.970 7,759,130 933,270 568,520 
Sete, J hOnS 2. ciate a 45,529 41,710 5,476 4,740 
Flour, bbls..... 756,688 816,412 19,063,500 18,783,523 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by W. L. Richeson, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of Trade. 
——Receipts——,  -——Shipments——, 


Articles. 1915, 1914. 1915. 
WAU Sire ys Beira sic buco ain 3 5 2, hee 240 8, 083, 028 
Corns DUDAes sees) cease ets 10,388 96,585 
Oats WUSS: Rsacchay Giese al idaho, oe8 70 43.505 


NEW YORK CIiTY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statisti- 
cian of the Produce Exchange. 
——Receipts——_, 7 —Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 
Wheat, bus....... US AIS G20 ee Vo cvs TOGO Tp L De te ube tists 
COTnAsbUuBe rose 496.000 Racers QR B29 8 seep alee 
OSES PUR cis as 6.220; 400 cksctuyce BL SOMO De series 
Barley. busdec 50% RODS, O200  leain = & Me eeOR fake es 
PEVG) WITS ee acc tens > TO GbON Pascoe es UR AS cesta etic 
Timothy sd., maes Ce ee a Sees A 7} a ea 
Cinver weed) DAS oes * ae ais es GU bUs)) Meese 
Flax seed, nae Se a a he Orion 
Hay, bales ..... BUORA Se A yaure care STO we \ recta 
Flour, bbls....... LSA ETDS y siscsalens BOOL0ST Dc are care 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
——Receipts——_, AR ee area 
1914. 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915 
Wheat, bus....... 3,424,800 2,984,400 2,335,200 2,672,400 
Corny Dus icra 2°710,800 3,247,200 1,326,900 2,609,200 
Oats’, busete ssi4.<t0 1,409,300 1,275,000 954,000 1,498,500 
Barley, bus...... 110,600 77,000 23,000 5,000 
eile O°): eee er 205,700 122,100 192,000 90,000 

OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. (year). 

-—Receipts——_, -——Shipments—, 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 914. 
Wheat, bus.......16,587,600 18,925,200 11,408,400 16,696,000 
Cornty buss. iesen. 24,295,200 30,004,800 25,342,100 31,927,500 
OStS ) sbUSie re eh a 11,042,000 16,950,700 11,560,500 18/030;000 
Barley, bus....... 555,000 518,800 96,000 69,000 
Rye, Duss. cc tae 1,076,000 584,300 816,000 512,000 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


————Receipts——, _ -——Shipments——_, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus....... 332,800 214,000 495,300 135,000 
Corn ebustauen ane 3,314,650 1,315,400 1,296,800 697,510 
atc’ Ph biistinse seins 0,500 800,500 1,023,000 737,000 
Barley, bus...... 301,700 216,000 115,800 168,790 
Rye DUBS. cece 60,000 82,800 50,800 128,000 
Mill feed, tons... 5,040 5,422 17,762 9,431 
Seedsy WhSinc cae c.: 30,000 TOO O00 Men Mena 60,000 
Broom corn, Ibs. 105,000 45,000 60,000 150,000 
ia v) tHe fae css 3,132 2,710 452 1,704 
Hlour.. bbisicc<s »- 274,600 250,800 286,964 289,224 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 


the Board of Trade. (year). 

-——Receipts——_,.  -—Shipments——, 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 

Wheat, bus....... 4,825,025 2,399,033 5,270,700 2,361,662 
Corns) DUS tees mene 20,469,967 14,520,478 7,782,478 7,004,565 
Oats; MUSE crm. 1 11,267,400 12,925,660 12,839,499 14,213 597 
Barleysr sbusp oscar. 2,327,900 2,777,825 1,222,540 1,754,630 
RV On OU Sams rerccte 378,600 493,600 276,050 418,800 
Mill feed, tons. 61,658 61,341 174,971 131,665 
Seeds, WSR soe wee 2,160,000 7,860,000 315,000 1,100,000 
Broom corn, Ibs.. 950,000 1,100,000 660,000 360,000 
Hav, *tonsshet a2 32,896 43,692 14,306 16,378 
INKowae. POO tose 2,689,900 2,292,000 269,671 2,428,352 


PHILADELPH!A—Reported by A. 
retary of the Commercial Exchange. 
Oe ar eta Rone 


B. Clemmer, sec- 


-——Shipments—, 


Articles. 1915: 1914 1915. 1914 
Wheat, busi... 31.4). 4,253,823 3,528,404 3,679,644 2,737,788 
Cory DUS wees oc 146,827 498.224 8,571 59,990 
Oats. Pasian aass 1,429,472 574,551 625,194 210,897 
Barley, bus...... 100,232 73,632 150,997 206,718 
RVC OUS stares auerets 70,000 84,000 22,154 131,715 
Mimothy, SG DakSw . =shae. s SUSI A) POR Sarg Peres ac 
Clover seed, bags 350 WTO” y MAG oe ing 8 iberbtao 
Flax seed, bus... 113,426 ise aie  Soteosan- § Soaoae 
ayer elOD See sete 8,140 Sie | adie) kctinmde 
Riour,. pbiss. 5... « 294,656 351,037 85,215 193,021 

PHILADELPH!IA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange. (year). 


See aye -——Shipments—_, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus.. .34,860,627 22, oe 716 30,838,447 18,852,594 
Corn, buses. 3,904,354 2,640,361 1,875,273 303,410 
Outssa bush 18,744,587 10, 919° 375 9,989,390 2,441,537 
Barley, bus...... 667,581 584.464 659,160 630,812 
VS!) DUS Se cso 1,284,594 403,000 1,224,815 465,129 
Timothy sd., bags 3,620 SEBEL WOE ea pees 
Clover seed, bags 5,238 OO Ten Weiner, face steers 
Flax seed, bus... 640,827 927,881 141,600 
Hay; (tonsa esis... 4,543 80,356 ere . 
PIOUR DDIS Ss = 2,291,162 2,414,790 1,149,640 1,049,520 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Ga ae 


secretary of 


7——Shipments——_, 


Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus....... 4,158,258 3,389,862 3,209,370 3,356,460 
Corn bus isos 1 1579390 1,584,000 266,140 944,320 
Oats = sPUSe% tains 1,390,600 1,860,900 852,760 1,325,410 
Barley, bus...... 253,200 304,200 15,920 10,690 
Riven DUS iaiecimc. 89,100 45,100 94,300 44,770 
Paves CONS esc i.s 16,885 31,260 6,060 18,620 
1aloybhos Mao) Kyaigwin eo 412,410 315,340 573,260 456,840 

ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. (year). 

i -——Shipments—— 

Articles. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wheat, bus.......35,250,404 33,569,047 28,179,270 25,626,870 
Corn. bus). sso es 18,917,185 17,105,825 9,920,870 10,739,410 
Oats, DUS. wae 19,402,855 24,944,650 13,700,280 20,116,250 
Barley) bust your 1,463,170 2,390,580 196,310 360,230 
ByeG; DUS: hanes 495,463 389,000 385,160 288,130 
Flax seed, bus. 620 ZEADO WA Met ssrete maces 
Hay, tons Pat ereeots 247,825 291,780 130,685 177,030 
lour pbiseasees. 3,952,190 3,514,750 4,905,180 4,309,645 

SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by W. B. Downes, 


statistician of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-——Receipts——,  -—Shipments——, 


Articles. 1915, 1914. 1915. 1914. 
Wiheata, ctisconcen SIS TT OL © aaa (Crete 
Corn, clishic-e oe LO. SHO, —  Senamee DS 2a 1) xateraeass 
Oats, eCtiSetaoe OOS Te cee ee Gi ata subs 
Barley, ictlss.cn o« SCO 320 a) han Da Aide * YS sheets 
Ve ICUS ees nrcntera BD ete WEBEL etdicee ee fo |. a% je Giors 
Las EON Sty.1s stat hs BSSa selects SUE (ead te Mave cork cone 
Miours DIS aes os 112,164 Seto. Made 


y 
yj hf 
Y): DOWN 1 SLIP. 
waTH MANY A GRIP 
JUST WEAR THE BEARS 
ALL HOLLER: 
“YOULL MEYER STOP 
UNTIL You prroP 


Down ro rvé EVEN ; 
DoeraR' 


Wf 


BUT if BY CHANCE 
1 CATCH MY PANTS 
UPON SOME BULLISH 
a“ DoPinGa 
‘\ W UST No TIME 
v Ll TURN AND CLIMB 


— ORTH TOP. 
~ HOPING 
~~ weRE'S 


From Zahm’s Red Letter. 
THE WHEAT SITUATION 
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IMPORTANCE OF SEED IMPROVEMENT 


What does it profit a farmer if he follows all good 
practices of soil tillage and fertility management, if 
he plant dead seed, seed of low vitality, or seed not 
adapted to his locality? Poor seed cannot produce big 
crops of superior quality. Every year there is far too 
much poor seed planted. Some of it does not grow— 
cannot grow. Vitality in seed is the first essential to 
its growth. The next part of importance is the vigor 
with which the seed grows. No amount of strenuous 
work or expense can produce a crop of superior quality 
from inferior seed. All the money invested in farm 
lands and equipment, all the labor, and the care of the 
crop from the time it is planted until it is fed or sold 
are limited in returns by the quality of the seed plant- 
ed. If only 60 per cent of the growing crop matures, 
it means that 40 acres out of every hundred are un- 
profitable. The farmer can no longer depend upon 
advancing land values for his profit, as in the past. In- 
creased yields from every acre are imperative and 
better quality is demanded if the farmer is to pay in- 
terest on his investment and to make for himself fair 
wages and profits. 

The use of seed of low vitality or poorly adapted 
varieties can hardly be attributed to short-sightedness. 
Is it not a fact that the place and importance of good 
seed in farming has not been fully recognized or ap- 
preciated? Had the value of superior seed been fully 
appreciated 10 years ago, the practice of testing all 
seed before planting it would be universal rather than 
exceptional at the present time. 


How Yields Vary. 

Census Reports reveal startling facts, concerning the 
variations in yields of standard farm crops in the dif- 
ferent states. State yields of wheat, for instance, vary 
all’ the way from 7.2 to 27.8 bushels per acre. Corn 
yields vary from 11.8 to 48.6 bushels per acre and po- 
tatoes from 83 to 210.3 bushels per acre. The use of 
better seed, seed that has greater vitality and is better 
adapted to climatic and soil conditions—will go far 
toward correcting such variations and raising the na- 
tional yield to the higher average found in some states. 

The Question of Variety. 

The time when corn was only corn or a dairy cow 
was just a dairy cow is past in America. The dairy 
herd must be of a definite breed, and the individuals 
must show their ability to produce a profitable amount 
of milk or butterfat. Corresponding requirements in 
seed are equally necessary if the quality of the stand- 
ard farm crops is to be improved. The importance of 
the quality of the seed planted is far too great to be 
overlooked. The farmer must know the variety and 
its characteristics in order to determine its adaptation 
to his particular climatic conditions. He must also 
know what per cent of good vital seed is planted. 

The suitability of a variety depends upon its power 
to yield, the length of season required to produce large, 
well-matured crops and its intrinsic characteristics 
such as hardness of wheat, flintiness of corn, thinness 
of hull in oats and regularity and high cooking quality 
of potatoes. The adaptability of a variety is definitely 
limited by the differing climates of the various sections 
of the country. 

Equally important to the number of days 
frost, is the total number of degrees of heat in the 
growing season between the last killing frosts of 
spring and the first killing frosts of autumn. The 
average monthly temperature during the growing sea- 
son, multiplied by the number of days and hours per 
day gives the number of hour degrees of heat. The 
same varieties of corn will not mature equally well in 
Maine and in Rhode Island. Small grain varieties 
adapted to Virginia must differ from those suited to 
New Hampshire; and the same varieties of corn and 
potatoes cannot do equally well in Central Illinois and 
Central Wisconsin. The long-eared type of corn that 
will mature near Central Indiana must be replaced by 
a shorter-eared variety in the northern half of Iowa. 

The Right Variety. 

A suitable variety is one which yields heavily and 
reaches maturity within the growing season of the lo- 
eality in which it is grown and at the same time pro- 
duces yields of superior quality. Corn should mature 
solid ears of high quality before frost. Kernels should 
be of the desirable wedge shape, providing for the fill- 
ing of the spaces between the rows of kernels at the 
cob and for a minimum amount of waste space be- 
tween the kernel rows at the surface. For feeding, corn 
should be flinty. Flinty corn as a rule contains a larger 
percentage of protein or flesh-producing material than 
starchy corn. 
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Disease Resistance. 

Varieties of farm crops differ materially in their pow- 
er to resist the attacks of disease. Plant diseases often 
cause losses amounting to millions of dollars. It has 
been proven that the use of seed of disease resistant 
varieties will often greatly reduce such losses. One of 
the most troublesome diseases of the oat crop is rust, 
which attacks the crop at filling time especially where 
damp, warm weather prevails. Losses from this de- 
structive disease can be greatly reduced by using varie- 
ties which have been developed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


*Advance Abstract of a Bulletin to be issued by the 
Soil Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association, Chicago, Ill, on February 1, 1916, 
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N. P. Bowsher Company of South Bend, Ind., 
found 1915 an unusually good year for sales of 
the Bowsher Mill and all indications point to a 
coming successful season. 


Greetings and good wishes come from the Invin- 
cible Grain Cleaner Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
in a Christmas card which also breathes the spirit 
of the holiday season by a winter scene of lighted 
homes, churches and snow-clad hills and trees. 


The Richardson Scale Company of Passaic, N. J., 
with branch offices in principal cities, wished their 
many friends a Merry Christmas on a _ holiday 
card that showed the Richardson Automatic Type 
Registering Scale emerging from an egg. A fat 
turkey gobbler witnessed the birth of this new 
type of the Richardson Scale. 

The Day Company of Minneapolis, Minn., mann- 
facturers of Day’s Dust Collecting Systems and Dust 
Collectors, mailed holiday greetings of good will to 
their friends in an attractive announcement in 
which holly leaves bent to reach the shepherds 
which long ago heard the message of peace and 
good will to all mankind upon the earth. 


The large numerals in the 1916 calendar sent out 
by the Union Iron Works of Decatur, I]l., make it 
as easy to see the date of the month as that each 
day adds to the customers and popularity of this 
supply house. A handsome representation of the 
works of the company is a leading feature of the 
calendar and we are informed that all departments 
are busy with an excellent New Year’s outlook. 


The cover picture of Graphite for January, 
published by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., shows Otter Cliffs at Mount 
Desert, Maine, reproduced by a drawing made 
with one of Dixon’s Eldorado Drawing Pencils. 
This house organ will continue during the year to 
tell about Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint which has 
been used by the grain trade for years, with un- 
varying gratifying results. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., maintain 
a special service department for all dealers con 
templating installing a feed grinding department 
in connection with their grain business. They call 
attention to the many distinct advantages of the 
Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mill and the cata- 
log D-No. 115 describes this mill fully, setting 
forth the proof to its claims for efficiency. This 
catalog will be sent anywhere on request. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
of Chicago, I1l., has published what is termed a 
double 3-foot list of its customers since 1901. The 
list embraces 674 names of firms having Burrell- 
built elevators and capacities range from the coun- 
try house to the mammoth storage elevators of mil- 
lions of bushels. The company has just closed a 
prosperous year, having erected more than 100 ele- 
vators the past season in various sections of the 
country. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., manufacturers of grain and 
seed cleaning machinery of Saginaw, Mich., recent- 
ly filed articles of incorporation, increasing their 
capital stock to $500,000. This company is known 
throughout the country, and their larger business 
demanded greater capital for handling their trade. 
The company starts the year 1916 with an unusually 
well equipped and strong organization. A. T. Fer- 
rell, president and general manager of the new 
corporation, is the oldest member of the Board. 
He has been engaged in the business for the past 
25 years, after 10 years’ experience in a country 
hardware and implement store where he acquired a 
general knowledge of the country elevator business 
by conducting the same for J. E. Smith, who was the 
originator of the Clipper Cleaner and whom he suc- 
ceeded. Starting with a small business 25 years 
ago, Mr. Ferrell has built up the present business 
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and has proved himself second to none in the manu- 
facture and sale of grain, seed and bean handling 
machinery and perhaps has the largest personal 
acquaintance of any man ever engaged in this line 
of business. Frederick M. Marks, director and sec- 
retary of the company, has been associated with A. 
JT. Ferrell & Co. for the past 15 years as Mr. Fer- 
rell’s right-hand man and assistant, being well 
versed in every branch of the business. S. E. Sim- 
mons, another member of the Board of Directors 
and treasurer of the company, has had 25 years’ 
experience in the hardware and lumber business 
and also has been with A. T. Ferrell & Co., in his 
present capacity for the past three years. C. H. 
Brand, fourth member of the Board, is also a man 
of much experience, owning and operating the Bliss 
Coal Company’s mine at Saginaw. He owns and 
operates the D. Hardin Planing mill, manufactur- 
ers of high grade sash and doors and fine interior 
finish. He is also interested in the firm of Brand 
& Hardin, millers and dealers in grain, seed and 
beans. He has been actively connected with the 
Commercial National Bank of Saginaw. The fifth 
member of the Board, Arnold Boutell, is another 
man of very wide experience and is a very suc- 
cessful man, having been one of the principal own- 
ers and operators of the Saginaw Manufacturing 
Co., who have built up a very large business in the 
past 23 years in the manufacture of washboards 
and the Gilbert wood-split pulleys. He is also 
prominently identified with the National Wash- 
board Company and with The Bank of Saginaw. 
The plant has three railroad sidings which gives 
them direct service with the Grand Trunk, Pere 
Marquette and Michigan Central Railways and they 


are also situated five blocks from two local freight . 


houses, all of which is located on a very desirable 
piece of land with a frontage of £00 feet on an 
improved street and a depth of 500 feet on another 
improved street. The plant is arranged through- 
out so as to be particularly economical for the 
handling of this class of machines. 


THE 1916 OUTLOOK 


There has been no year within the past decade 
when the future outlook for substantial prosperity 
appeared so promising as it does in the beginning 
of nineteen hundred and sixteen. We have plenty 
of capital to keep the boilers of business enterprises 
glowing, and confidence is everywhere around and 
about us with its promptings to larger expansion of 
human energies. 

Large harvests are necessary to “good times’ and 
we have been blessed with a great cornucopia of 
wealth from the soil. We are providing the other 

-half of the world with the necessaries of life as 
well as, regrettably, the materials for death, and 
our profits from these sources have been immense. 

In the grain elevator building and machinery 
equipment line there was unusual activity during 
1915 and all indications point to a coming success- 
ful year. We take pleasure in publishing a number 
of views of leading manufacturers on the present 
outlook in the following: 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We had, in 1915, 
the biggest year in the history of our business. 
There is nothing at the present time to indicate 
anything other than an increase this year over last. 

Yours very truly, 
THE BAUER BROS. COMPANY. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

* * * 

Editor American Grain Trade:—As to what we 
deem the outlook for our business, and business in 
general, for the coming year, at this time it is 
rather hard to tell just what the outlook is. How- 
ever, with us it is more favorable by 50 per cent 
than it was at the beginning of 1915. As you are 
well aware, we have on our books now two large 
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orders, one for the Calumet Elevator, Chicago, and 
one for the Capital Elevator at Duluth, to start 
with, and we had no such orders last year. We 
anticipate elevator building will be more brisk in 
1916 than in 1915, and with the flour mill business 
we expect to do a larger volume of business the 
coming year than last, unless something unforeseen 
iurns up. 

Yours very truly, 

HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 

* * * : 

Editor American Grain Trade:—As to the pros- 
pects for 1916 all indications point to a prosperous 
year for all lines’ of industry. Of course, in the 
unsettled state of affairs due to the European war 
almost anything unexpected may happen, but con- 
ditions in the United States are fundamentally 
sound, and we can see no reason to anticipate any- 
thing but a good year. 

Yours very truly, 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We have just fin- 
ished a very successful year, in fact the past five 
years have been most gratifying, and everything 
looks favorable for a large year in our line for 1916. 
The prospects are unusually bright for this season 
of the year. 

Yours truly, 

Saginaw, Mich. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


* * * 


Editor American Grain Trade:—The_ prospects 
for future business look very encouraging, in fact 
the last three months of 1915 were somewhat aheai 
of our business in 1914, and from the inquiries we 
are receiving we feel confident that future business 
will be all that we can expect. 

Yours very truly, 
THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, INC. 
Decatur, Ill. 
* *  * 

American Grain Trade, Chicago:—Business tor 
1915 was a shade better than in 1914, but not up 
to normal, and we are not looking forward to busi- 
ness getting back to normal until the war situation 
is settled. 

The present unsettled condition in the cost of 
nearly all metals and other materials, we fear will 
make a big slump before business men ‘generally 
will be prepared for same, and we think an unusual 
amount of caution is necessary in taking on new 
business at this time, particularly for future deliv 
ery. 

We believe we shall have more business this year 
than last and are well prepared to take care of 
same. We are hoping for an early cessation of the 
war so that there will be a discontinuance of infla- 
tion in the prices of labor and materials. 

Yours very truly, THE WOLF COMPANY. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

* * * 

Editor American Grain Trade:—The matter of 
future business for the grain and milling line and 
its kindred connected line of machinery is a matter 
of considerable interest to all the trade. 

From the outlook of the Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Company we consider that the year 1916 will be 
good. There seems to be a good general demand 
for machinery and judging from this there must be 
a good general demand for flour or a good prospect 
of it in the near future and at good prices. Many 
new mills are being projected and we expect that 
the coming year will be one of the best yearg we 
have ever had. Inquiries are many and our repre- 
sentatives report everything looking well in their 
respective territories. Our business in 1915 was 
very satisfactory, in fact far ahead of 1914 and well 
up with most of our prosperous years. The fore 
part of the year, it will be remembered, was not 
particularly good. Business during that time was 
very poor and not up to the mark. The latter part 
of the year was much better and the total average 
made the total year considerably better than 1914. 
It would seem to us that with the world to feed, the 
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American miller should be in position to command 
his price and sell his products without trouble from 
now on. Because the whole world will come to 
America for its flour for some time to come, with- 
out any doubt. 
Yours truly, 
INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
* ae * 

Editor American Grain Trade:—While the first 
part of 1915 did not look any too good, nevertheless 
as the months went by, a rapid improvement in 
business conditions came about, finally ending in 
last year being the largest that the “Eureka Works” 
had ever experienced, both in regard to amount of 
gross sales and number of machines built 
company. 

It is hardly necessary to say that everyone con- 
nected with our institution is delighted, and 
look forward to equal prosperity in 1916. 

Very truly yours, 
THE S. HOWES COMPANY. 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 


* x * 
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Editor American Grain Trade:—In the manufac: 
ture of elevating, conveying and power transmission 
machinery for the grain elevator and flour mill 
trade we are glad to report that we enjoyed an in- 
creased business in 1915, this increase being in keep- 
ing with the activities of the trade in general in 
handling the large crops, and particularly export 
shipments. 

In regard to 1916, we can say that prospects look 
encouraging not only in the grain field but in the 
other various industries for which we manufacture 
elevating and conveying machinery. We believe 
that we have reasonable hopes for a year not only 


better than 1915 but better than for several years 
past. 
Yours very truly, 
THE WEBSTER M’F’G COMPANY 


Tiffin, Ohio. 

* a Co 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We are pleased 
to advise that the outlook for business from our 
standpoint for the coming year is very bright. 

We are quite sure that a great many improve: 
ments which were hbadly needed this past fall 
were yostponed until spring on account of the wet 
grain and general bad conditions experienced by 
the country grain elevator man the past season. 

General business seems to be decidedly improv- 
ing and we look forward to a very good business in 
our line the coming year. There 
general movement among the grain men to co-oper- 
ate with each other more with a view of cutting 
out unfair competition and the grain elevator man 
today is realizing the necessity of improving his 
grades to the extent that considerable new machin- 
ery will be required for this purpose. 

We are preparing ourselves for the coming sea- 
son by making up a lot of stock so that prompt 
deliveries can be made on all standard machines. 

Yours very truly, 
THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. COMPANY. 
Sidney, Ohio. 
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* * * 


Editor American Grain Trade:—Business with us 
the past year haz been highly satisfactory, not in a 
smug, self-satisfied sort of way, but we haven't 
worn long faces, and if the way our sales have 
increased from month to month is any criterion of 
what we may expect in 1916, business is going to 
be excellent. 

The month of December has been a climax to pre- 
vioiwfs months of healthy activity in our particular 
line of work. Our sales for this month were twice 
those of October, and three times those of Septem- 
ber. The mighty conflict now in progress in Kuro- 
pean countries has affected us to no large extent 
except in the increasing cost of materials, but our 
farmers continue to prosper, and this means busi- 
ness for the grain dealer, who in turn shares it 
with the elevator equipment men. 

Yours truly, 
B. S: CONSTANT MFG. 

Bloomington, Il. 
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HE Indianapolis 
its 


SMM 
Board of Trade has begun 
1916 activities with a record of consider- 


| able progress made in 1915, in spite of the 


war and other unusual interferences. The trading 
floor, which was opened February 15, 1915, because 
of the increase in the hay, grain and milling busi- 
ness, has been of great value in facilitating trans- 
actions. About 380 firms and 
represented. 

In 12 months the grain depart- 
ment, headed by Samuel A. Holder as chief grain 
inspector and weighmaster, inspected 5,244,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 20,540,400 bushels of corn, 14,406,600 
bushels of oats, 255,600 bushels of rye, and 2,027 
cars of hay. These showed a considerable increase 
over the preceding year in all except hay. The 
figures were: Wheat, 3,243,600 bushels; corn, 19,- 
962,000 bushels; oats, 9,777,600 bushels; rye, 18,000 
bushels; and hay 2,376 cars. 

The traffic department, of which R. H. Hargis is 
trafic manager, was one of the most important 
divisions of the Board. It was busily engaged in 
maintaining a high standard of in the 
Indianapolis terminals, obtaining a revision of 
rates affecting Indianapolis and preventing diserim- 
ination in favor of competing points. The traffic 
department of the Board has intervened in a num- 
ber of cases in which the interests of Indianapolis 
are adversely affected by complaints filed by com- 
peting markets, with a view of maintaining parity 
of rates in the adjustment which may be brought 
about. 
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One of the most important changes in recent 
months in local grain the dissolution 
of the Urmston-Harting Grain Company and the 
incorporation of the Urmston Grain Company, with 
a capital stock of $150,000. Leroy Urmston is prest- 
dent and ©. W. Urmston is secretary-treasurer of 


the new corporation. Essie fH. Urmston is the third 


circles is 


director. 
Before coming to Indianapolis Leroy Urmston 
was in the grain business in Tipton. While he 


was operating the company there he opened a Buf- 
falo office. In May, 1914, he removed to Indianap- 
olis, closing the Tipton office. The Urmston Grain 
Company then operated in Indianapolis and Buf- 
falo looking after the elevator and brokerage busl- 
ness, while the Urmston-Harting Company was 
formed to handle the track buying in Indianapolis. 
Sherman B. Harting was the second member of 
this firm. He now retires from the combination. 
Track buying will be done only at the Buffalo office 
of the new Urmston Grain Company, where C. W. 
Urmston, a son, is manager. The Indianapolis 
office will devote its attention solely to the com- 
mission and brokerage business. William C. Hay- 
ward, who for five years has been with the Mutual 
Grain Company, which he has assisted materially 
in building up a large business, has become office 
manager for the Urmston Company. 
* nd * 

Local grain men have noted with particular atten- 
tion the advice of Brandt C. Downey, president of 
the Commercial National Bank, given in a public 
address, that no animal] feed of any kind should 
he exported from the United States. “We should 
export only articles for human consumption,” he 
declared. “The economists of the foreign countries 
are big enough and wise enough to take every grain 
of wheat as fast as we raise it, at the prices we ask, 


and we pat ourselves on 
breadbasket of the world. 
won't be able to raise wheat. 
soil.” 
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R. R. Hargis, traffic manager of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, is one of the new directors of the 
Indianapolis Transportation Club, an well 
merited. 
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* * * 


Frank Strange, a grain dealer of Frankfort, Ind., 
is to build a large elevator on the proposed new 
arm of the Pennsylvania Railroad from Indian- 
apolis and Frankfort, if present plans are carried 
out. A number of Clinton County farmers and 
Krankfort business men are interested in the plan. 
A. B. Cohee & Co., who operate elevators at Leba- 
non and Whitestown, are also mentioned as _ pros- 
pective builders of elevators along this line. In 
fact, the proposal of the Pennsylvania road to put 
through this extension has brought about a lively 
contest for elevator sites along the right-of-way in 
Boone and Clinton Counties. Of course there are 
so many persons talking about elevators that if all 
of them should actually build, all would be bank- 
rupt in short order. But it is expected that several 
structures will actually go up. The new line, which 
already has been surveyed from Ben Davis, an 
Indianapolis suburb, as far north as the south line 
of Clinton County, is designed to give the Penn- 
sylvania its own right-of-way between Indianapolis 
and Chicago. As now being surveyed, the arm 
would 43 miles long and would strike im- 
portant towns between Indianapolis and Frankfort. 
It would run west of Lebanon and east of Thorn- 
town, touching Frankfort on the west side and 
connecting there with the Michigan division of 
the Vandalia Although the date at which 
construction work will be begun is not yet deter- 
mined and may be a long way off, plans for ele- 
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vators are being discussed on a large number of 
sites. 
+ * * 
The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Otterbein, 


Ind., capitalized at $15,000, has been incorporated 
by Timothy Harrington, Jr., A. J. Cook and John 
W. Fowler. Another Farmers’ Elevator Company 
has just been incorporated for $10,000 at Packerton, 
with George Merkle, Samuel Smith, William Reed 
and Walter Vance as directors. 


*” * ” 


Fire, believed to be of incendiary origin, caused 
damage of about $5,000 to the Colfax Elevator, 
owned by farmers in the surrounding district. It 
is believed an effort was made to rob the elevator 
and the fire was set to hide traces of the crime. 


* * * 


Hinton Brothers’ grain elevator at Ridgeville, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire of mysterious origin. It 
had gained much headway before it was discovered 
by a telegraph operator. The loss is $30,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

+ * ” 

Judson Hayden, Henry Sanders and Siegfried H. 
Isaacs of Indianapolis have formed the Independent 
Feed and Fertilizer Company, capitalized at $10,000, 

” * * 

The Nickel Grain Company of Valparaiso has in- 
creased its capital stock $6,300, making the totai 
capitalization $16,300. 

* * * 

An increased demand for grain in at least two 
Indiana cities is the direct result of the war which 
has shut off so much of the grain trade proper. 
Twenty-eight thousand bushels of corn are being 
ground daily in Terre Haute and 4,000 bushels a 
day in Vincennes, by distilleries to make 160,000 


gallons of spirits, more than 100,000 gallons of 
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which is converted into denatured alcohol and used 
in making smokeless powder for the allies. It is 
shipped to New Jersey in sealed oil tank cars, and 
in bona to the Government because no tax is col- 
lected. The corn market in the western part of the 
state is therefore experiencing a boom. Some in- 
siders who knew of the contracts for spirits got into 
the corn market when the price was below 50 cents 
—and it is now around 70. The output of spirits for 
whisky is said to be increasing in Terre Haute and 
Vincennes, notwithstanding the fact that several 
states went dry January 1. The increasing dry area 
is said to have caused the increase in spirits be- 
cause the trade in bottled goods shipped into dry 
states from outside has grown considerably. 
IPR te 


The widow of E. Blish Thompson, of the Blish 
Milling Company, Seymour, Ind., who lost his life 
when the Lusitania went down, has established an 
annual scholarship of $600 in Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in honor of her husband’s 
memory. The scholarship is to be awarded to grad- 
uates of the Shields High School, Seymour, of which 
Mr. Thompson was a graduate. 
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HE Toledo grain dealers feel that the year 
just closed, despite some bad luck from evil 
weather conditions, has been a good one. 
Business has been active and more grain has passed 
through Toledo than for many years previously. 
This is in a measure due to the equitable rate 
adjustment secured after years of hard fighting and 
the general opinion is that if this rate adjustment 
is upheld and made permanent at the hearing next 
August Toledo will have a great future as a grain 
center. 

The local Produce Exchange has in the past year 
removed to up-to-date and handsome quarters in 
the 22-story Second National Bank Building, and 
practically all the grain offices have secured quar- 
ters in the new building. Many of the offices over- 
look the harbor, and from the windows the im- 
mense freighters can be seen unloading and taking 
on cargoes at the docks and elevators. 

The grain movement here has been heavy. Harly 
in the season the wheat and oats were in bad shape, 
owing to poor handling and wet weather, but for 
the past couple months there has been a notable 
improvement. Wheat and oats have been coming 
in well since the first of the year, but the corn 
movement has been somewhat delayed. A 50 per 
cent advance has been made in corn and this has 
brought about a bullish situation among the farm- 
ers who are now inclined to hold their corn for 
higher prices. A large portion of the corn coming 
in from the Northern belt was frosted, but better 
grades have been coming in recently. The wheat 
releases have been heavy, farmers seeming willing 
to sell. A large percentage of the wheat is grading 
No. 2 red and the quality of No. 2 red was never 
better. It is explained that farmers who took care 
of their wheat early and got it off the field before 
the rains came had a superlative quality. Those 
who were caught by the rains of course suffered. 
Oats are dribbling in with fair rapidity, but consid- 
erable mow-burnt stuff is found. 

According to Secretary Gassaway, the Toledo 
wheat receipts for the year amounted to a third 
more than those of the previous year. The total 
receipts for the year ending January 1, 1916, were 
9,551,000 bushels, as compared with 6,857,000 bush- 
els for the previous year. Receipts of-corn were 
smaller, the total being 4,132,000 bushels, as against 
4310,000 bushels the previous year. Receipts of 
oats were nearly doubled. The total oats receipts 
were 6,341,000 bushels against 3,585,000 bushels for 
the previous year. Total shipments of wheat for 
the year amounted to 6,462,000 bushels, as compared 
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with 4,240,000 bushels. There was a heavy export 
movement here, and a good deal of both wheat and 
oats came through in bond. 

The receipts for the past week were as follows: 
Wheat, 151,000 bushels; corn, 112,800 bushels; oats, 
80,000 bushels. Shipments, 170,200 bushels; corn, 
49,800 bushels; oats, 96,300 bushels. ‘ 

A good crop is anticipated, as there has thus far 
been no weather to injure the growing plants, at 
least in this section of the country. 

* * * 

The Toledo Produce Exchange had its annual 
election of officers on January 3. C. S. Coup, viee- 
president and general manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Company, was selected to succeed 
I’, O. Paddock, who for the past three years has 
filled that honorable position with credit to himself 
and profit to the Exchange. Mr. Paddock had the 
signal honor of being the only third term president 
ever elected by the local Produce Exchange, which 
had to adopt new by-laws to make the proceeding 
legal. Other officers chosen by the ’Change at the 
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last election were: Vice-presidents, Jesse W. Young, 
of the Young Grain Company, and Walter E. Stone, 
of the Churchill Grain & Seed Company; secre- 
tary, Archie Gassaway, who has held this position 
for years; treasurer, Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & 
Co. Board of Directors: F. O. Paddock, Frank I. 
King, David Anderson, E. L. Southworth, H. Wal- 
lace Applegate, Frank W. Annin, Frank R. Moor- 
man, George D. Woodman, Richard S. Sheldon, 
Raymond P. Lipe. Committee on Arbitration, E. L. 
Camp, L. A. Mennel, J. A. Smith, K. D. Keilholtz, 
C. W. Mollett, E. A. Nettleton, Fred Mayer. Com- 
mittee on Appeals, W. H. Haskell, R. L. Burge, F. 
C. King, G. J. Rudd, W. A. Boardman, O. H. Pad- 
dock, J.. Wickenhiser, HR. DeVore, A. Mennel, C. 
S. Burge, D. W. Camp. A meeting was held this 
week at which the officers were installed and com- 
mittees appointed. 
* * * 

There is considerable talk about additional grain 
storage elevators for Toledo, but thus far it has 
been mostly talk. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been considering the erection of a 5,000,000-bushel 
salvage wheat elevator for this city, but no definite 
action has been taken. 

* * ie 

Edwin N. Crumbaugh, prominent Toledo grain 
and seed dealer, died recently at his home in this 
city, after an illness of several years’ duration. Mr. 
Crumbaugh was born in Dayton, Ohio, August 7, 
1863, the son of a professor of the high school. 
Prof. Crumbaugh moved with his family to Toledo 
in 1869, holding the position of professor of the 
high school up to the time of his death. Crum- 
baugh began his business career at the age of 12 
years and entered the grain trade as special mes- 
senger to C. T. Wales, of the Produce Exchange, 
In 1890 Mr. Crumbaugh and E. W. V. Kuehn formed 
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a partnership in the grain and seed business under 
the firm name of Crumbaugh & Kuehn, the firm 
afterward being incorporated and still doing busi- 
ness under the name of The Crumbaugh-Kuehn 
Company. Mr. Crumbaugh was president of the 
firm, the other members being Mr. Kuehn, W. R. 
Hadnett and Frank Moorman. 
* * * 

The East Side Iron Elevator Company is expend- 
ing $30,000 on an underground conveyor system 
which will double the grain handling capacity of 
this elevator. Secretary Bert Boardman, of the 
company, says: “Owing to the fact that Toledo 
is the natural gateway for the shipment of Cana- 
dian export grain by the way of Newport News 
this class of export grain has been increasing right 
along and we expect it to continue, so are trying 
to prepare for the handling of it.” 

* * * 

Tom Day has left the office of C. A. King & Co. to 

go into the manufacturing business. 
* * * 

With the removal of the Young Grain Company 
to the Second National Bank Building, where the 
Produce Exchange is now located, but one firm is 
left in the old building, the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Company. This firm also will move into the 
new building with the expiration of its lease. 

* * * 

Fred Wickenheiser, of the John Wickenheiser 
Crain Company, who is managing the elevator at 
the village of Latty, Ohio, spent the holidays in 
Toledo. “Gee, but it’s fine not to have to stumble 
around in the dark every time you set your foot 
out at night,’ was his chief comment. 

* ae * 

The Produce Exchange bowling team has won the 
proud distinction of leading the city league. The 
honor has been won after but three years’ practice 
and the boys are inclined to think well of their 
progress. The last game bowled showed a 900 score, 
while they have rolled over a thousand. Wallace 
Appelrate is captain of the team, the other four 
members being Harry DeVore, George Rudd, R. S. 
Sheldon and Ed Housen. 

* * * 

A social event of much interest took place in 
Toledo this week, when Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Camp 
celebrated their 55th wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Camp is head of one of Toledo’s most prominent 
milling firms, and although 80 years old, Mr. Camp 
goes down to his office every day and takes a keen 
interest in the business and political affairs of the 
city. 
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NQUESTIONABLY all experienced and well- 
informed members of the grain and flour 
trades must have smiled in a somewhat sar- 
donic fashion when they read in the recent market 
reports that the advance in wheat was largely based 
on the discovery (sic) that the last winter wheat 
crop had been over-estimated. Such a rude awaken- 
ing, no doubt, brought to their minds the story of 
the awakening of the celebrated sleeper, Rip Van 
Winkle. The fact that they have just made this 
wonderful discovery (?) demonstrates conclusively 
that they, too, must have been in a decidedly coma- 
tose condition for nearly half a year, in as much as 
practically every shrewd, wide-awake, and well in- 
formed dealer must have known months ago that 
the crop had been seriously damaged by the heavy 
and protracted rains throughout the principal West- 
ern winter wheat states before and during harvest 
time. 

It is hardly believable that there was a single 
prominent grain handler or miller in winter wheat 
states who did not know that the production of 
prime milling wheat was reduced at least 100,000,000 
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bushels by the bad weather. Indeed, there are sev- 
eral trustworthy authorities who do not hesitate to 
assert that the loss in this respect amounted to 
150,000,000 bushels. This has been partly demon- 
strated by the fact that numerous winter wheat 
millers have been buying spring wheat freely, partly 
for mixing purposes. 

In view of the facts described, it is small wonder 
that virtually all conservative and well-posted mer- 
chants, millers, etc., have been more or less sur- 
prised and dissatisfied because the Department of 
Agriculture continued to practically ignore this ex- 
ceedingly important deterioration. It is small won- 
der that they have been astonished that the vast 
machinery of the Department, together with its 
large expenses, could not long ago give some idea as 
to the losses when private individuals were able to 
arrive at some trustworthy estimates. To persist 
in saying that the crop amounted to 655,000,000 
bushels is bewildering, to say the least. 

* * * 

Walter Beavan, who was one of the most active 
and popular members of the local grain trade for 
many years, but is now floor manager on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for Lamson Bros. & Co., com- 
mission merchants, came East to spend Christmas 
with relatives as usual, and was heartily welcomed 
upon visiting his old friends on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, where he still retains his member- 
ship. Mr. Beavan stated that the Chicago market 
had been extremely broad and active and that the 
activity was of a much more normal and healthy 
character than generally supposed. In other words, 
the transactions represented the actual merchan- 
dising of the grain almost entirely and was not due 
so much to great speculative operations as many 
had imagined. He expressed the opinion that the 
great buoyancy was largely caused by the enormous 
demand in the recent past for both domestic and 
foreign account. The upturn was also partly due to 
the unusually free early marketing by farmers in 
the Northwest. As they have already shipped out a 
large percentage of their surplus, some diminution 
in the movement from that quarter is looked for in 
the near future. Moreover, large quantities of 
prime spring wheat have been taken by millers in 
the Southwest for mixing on account of the in- 
ferior quality of the last winter wheat crop. In his 
opinion the advance in corn was largely traceable to 
strong support by prominent interests. 

* * * 


James Carruthers, head of the big grain house of 
James Carruthers & Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, and 
New York, spent several days recently with mem- 
bers of the grain trade on the Produce Exchange 
and stated that his company had been given charge 
of about 15,000,000 bushels of the wheat com- 
mandeered by the Canadian Government, which 
they were to ship as directed. In view of the large 
supplies here and elsewhere he thought the advance 
in wheat prices had been too rapid, and hence he 
does not expect any further upturn for the time. be- 
ing. In his opinion, European supplies are ample 
for all present requirements, and especially as con- 
sumption has been curtailed because of the remark- 
ably high prices current, which in turn are partly 
based on the excessively high rates charged for 
ocean transportation. Mr. Carruthers is convinced 
that the,Government will not repeat its drastic step 
of commandeering a large quantity of wheat as he 
believes that the supply available is so large as to 
make such action unnecessary. In short, the wheat 
could have been bought just as cheaply in the regu- 
lar way in the open market. 

* * * 


Charles W. Chilcotte made application this month 
for membership in the New York Produce Exchange, 
where he will represent the old commission firm of 
Knight & McDougal, Chicago and New York. For 
about 15 years Mr. Chilcotte has been in touch with 
grain marxets, and for the past eight years has been 
constantly in charge of the local end of his firm’s 
wire to the Chicago Board of Trade, which is the 
best record of any private wire operator south of 
Fulton Street. During that time he won the respect 
and confidence of his employers and associates, 
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which, in addition to his thorough knowledge of 
the business, made him the logical man to act for 
the firm on the Exchange floor following the resig- 
nation of Louis T. Van Iderstine. 

*” * * 

Moses Cohen, well known in local grain circles for 
several years, but now president of the Canadian 
Atlantic Grain Company, Winnipeg, Man., received 
a cordial welcome from his old associates a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Cohen stated that the remarkable 
shortage in freight cars had been a serious draw- 
back to business. 

* * * 

John T. Morris, who was for years the junior 
partner of the old grain and flour commission firm 
of Isaac H. Reed & Co., which was dissolved a few 
years ago, and who has since been in the grain trade 
on his own account, returned to his post on ’Change 
recently after having been ill for over a month and 
was warmly welcomed by his old friends and asso- 
ciates. 

* * * 

The Vincent Loeser Company, well known to mem- 
bers of the grain and flour trades for many years as 
forwarding agents and ocean freight brokers, was 
liquidated on the first of the year and has heen suc- 
ceeded by the firm of Loeser, Robinson & Armstrong. 
Joseph Robinson has been well known in trade cir- 
cles as an employee of the old firm, while Harold 
Armstrong, the junior partner, was formerly with 
Funch, Edye & Co. 

* * * 

Joseph A. Blake, who is engaged in the grain and 
hay business in this market, being associated. with 
his father in the firm of Thomas M. Blake & Co., 
was elected to membership in the Produce Exchange 
this month. 

* * * 

J. R. Harold, grain merchant of Wichita, Kan., 
spent a few days in local grain circles recently and 
stated that farmers in his territory were holding 
back a fair quantity of wheat, but much of it was of 
poor quality, some being unfit for milling as a result 
of the bad weather. The corn crop there was com- 
paratively small, but the quality in the main was 
excellent, there being a smaller moisture content 
than in many other sections, whereas in Iowa the 
rainfall had been so excessive that much of the corn 
was too soft and damp to be of much yalue. 

* * * 

Nisbet Grammer, president of the Eastern Grain, 
Mill & Elevator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was among 
the recent visitors in local grain circles. 

* * * 


Reports that Oscar K. Lyle, the well known crop 
expert, has been improving in condition recently 
were received with much gratification by members 
of the grain trade. It was stated that he had be- 
come strong enough to take a few short walks, but 
his family refused to allow him to visit his office, 
which he had been eager to do. However, his 
friends are hopeful that he may be seen on the Ex- 
change floor in the near future. 

* * * 

E. L. Waggoner, who recently severed his connec- 
tion with the Marshall Hall-Waggoner Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., and then married Mrs. Arrah 
Smith, came East on his honeymoon, spending sev- 
eral weeks at the Hotel McAlpin in this city, later 
sailing for Cuba, intending subsequently to visit 
Palm Beach for an indefinite period. 

* * * 


Members of the local grain trade learned with re- 
gret early this month that Louis T. Van Iderstine, 
after a service of about twenty years, had resigned 
his position with the old commission firm of Knight 
& McDougal and become associated with the bond 
house of Gartenlaub & Co. While in the grain trade 
Mr. Van Iderstine made a great many friends who 
were sorry to have him go and wished him all suc- 
cess in his new field. 

* * * 

The death was announced on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange of John T. Fenby, aged fifty-eight 
years. Mr. Fenby had been engaged in the grain 
business for many years; originally with Bingham 
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Bros., at one time one of the largest and most promi- 
nent houses in the trade; then with R. W. Forbes 
& Son; and still later with the Nye & Jenks Grain 
Co. His many friends in the trade, while deeply 
pained, were not greatly surprised, as he had been 
in poor health for several years. 

* * * 

The Nye & Jenks Grain Company (New York of- 
fice) announced early this month that Robert Edel- 
stein was no longer associated with them and would 
not sell grain for Weil, Hermanos & Co. under their 
name. 
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OVEMENT of wheat and other grains into 
Kansas City during the latter part of De- 
cember and the first part of January reached 
heavy proportions and almost reached the height of 
the usual after-harvest influx. Farmers throughout 
the Kansas City district apparently have decided 
to quit holding for higher prices and now are dump- 
ing their stocks into this market, with the result 
that the yards are becoming congested. Railroads 
on one day reported from 2,000 to 2,500 cars of grain 
tied up here, mostly on the Santa Fe tracks. Very 
little grain is moving from here now, as export cen- 
ters likewise are crowded, according to reports 
reaching here, and shipments through Galveston are 
small. Despite all this, the market has been strong 
and the market, with only a few exceptions, has 
been steadily upward. 

More than twelve hundred cars of grain were re- 
ceived in Kansas City on December 27, a record 
that never before has been approached at this time 
of the year. Included in the shipping was 655 cars 
of wheat, 433 cars of corn, 50 cars of oats and 111 
cars of Kaffir, the wheat receipts being only 12 


cars less than that of the high mark of the year. 
* * * 
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Stocks held in the Kansas City elevators are al- 
most without exception less than-at the same time 
a year ago. Figures for the totals on January 5 show 
holdings now of 7,842,897 bushels of wheat, against 
9,613,165 a year ago; oats 780,692 bushels against 
985,211 in 1915. Of the minor grains, rye and barley 
both are under the year ago holdings but kafir 
shows an increase of approximately 20,000 bushels, 
the only grain showing an increase. 

* * * 

Reports coming into Kansas City show that some 
Kansas counties that previously have used all their 
grain for feeding, now are shipping. Chase County, 
which generally does not produce enough grain to 
feed the large numbers of hogs and cattle fattened, 
is shipping both corn and Kaffir now. Corn is com- 
manding prices of 57 and 58 cents a bushel for de- 
liveries direct from the fields. 

* * * 


The annual election of the Grain Clearing Com- 
pany of the Kansas City Board took place on 
January 3. Only three candidates for the three 
vacancies on the board of directors appeared and 
were named. They are F. G. Crowell, D. F. Piazzek 
and W. B. Lincoln. The directors elect their presi- 
dent. C. W. Lonsdale has served in that capacity 
for the last two years. 

* * * 

The Kansas wheat acreage is off what it was a 
year ago, although the condition of the growing 
wheat is given at 88.4, an advance of five points 
over the year ago condition. These figures are in- 
cluded in the December report of J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary of agricuiture, and give the total acreage as 
8,454,000, whereas the sowing a year ago was 9,448,- 
000 acres. Practically every county in the eastern 
two-thirds of the State shows a decrease in acreage, 
Wabaunsee County having cut its total about 42 per 
cent.. Barton, the largest wheat county in Kansas, 
has reduced from 302,019 acres to 274,837, and Ford, 
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Harper and Kingman Counties, the three next 
largest, have lopped off a total of approximately 
85,000 acres. However, the western third of the 
state shows somewhat larger sowing, practically 


without exception. 
bd * 

E. G. Rail of Fort Worth, Texas, has sold his mem- 
bership on the Kansas City Board of Trade to G. M. 
Vogt of the Neola Elevator Company. The price was 
$5,000, including the transfer fee. Mr. Vogt will be 
eash buyer for the elevator company. The latter 
part of the year showed an increasing value of the 
board memberships. In February memberships sold 
down as low as $3,200. Shortly before the harvest 
season the directors voted to remove the limit of 
two hundred and to offer additional memberships 


for $10,000. That and increasing trade brought 
about an upturn that now has fixed the price at 
practically $5,000, although one seat sold recently 
for $5,200. 

* * * 


The annual election of officers of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, held the first Monday in January, 
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resulted in the election of Benjamin C. Moore, presi- 
dent of the Moore-Seaver Grain Company and oper- 
ator of the Kansas City Southern Elevator in Kan- 
sas City, as the president. Mr. Moore succeeds D. 
F. Piazzek. John R. Tomlin, who was second vice- 
president last year, became first vice-president auto- 
matically, and O. A. Severance was named without 
opposition to the office previously held by Mr. Tom- 
lin. Six directors to serve two years also were 
chosen. They are F. B. Godfrey, F. W. Hoebel, W. 
L. Lincoln, E. E. Roahen, J. L. Root and H. J. 
Smith. In addition five members of the Arbitration 
Committee were elected. They are Tracy L. Cockle, 
W. G. Hoover, N. F. Noland, N. S. Shannon and H. 
F. Spencer. 

The new president of the Kansas City Board was 
born in that city and has lived there all his life. 
He is 40 years old and has been in the grain busi- 
he left school about 20 years ago. At 
that time his father, the late John W. Moore, was 
operating the Moore Grain Elevator Company, with 
a house having a capacity of 500,000 bush- 
els in the East Bottoms. The son joined his father 
and became active in its operation. That, of course, 
was his first venture in the grain business. Almost 
from the first he has been successful and then, as 
now, he devoted his attention almost entirely to 
corn and oats. Today Mr. Moore’s company handles 
almost nothing else and wheat is in reality an un- 
known quantity in his office. 

The elder Mr. Moore was a member of the Ex- 
change here for 35 years and in 1899 was named as 
its president. A short time later his elevator in the 
East Bottoms burned and for some years his son 
was engaged in various activities around the Board 
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of Trade Building. Then about 10 years ago B. C. 
Moore organized the Moore Grain Company that 
later became the Moore-Seaver Grain Company. The 
Kansas City Southern Elevator was built in 1909 
and passed immediately under the control of Mr. 
Moore. It has a capacity of approximately 750,000 
bushels and is one of the most modern here. 

The new officers of the Exchange were installed 
on January 11. Mr. Moore’s opponent for the presi- 
dency was George C. Carkener. He was beaten by 
a vote of 69 to 88. 

ere cee) pie 

S. M. Brewster, attorney general of Kansas, has 
ordered an investigation into charges that several 
grain companies in southwestern Kansas have been 
violating the Stone Anti-Discrimination Act passed 
by the last legislature. According to letters re 
ceived by Mr. Brewster these companies have been 
paying more for wheat in towns where there are co- 
operative farmers’ elevators than in other towns. 
As a specific instance, Mr. Brewster quoted one let- 
ter as saying that a company paid $1 for No. 2 hard 
wheat at Kinsley and on the same day was paying 
98 cents at Hutchinson. Mr. Brewster announced 
that he would have the matter thoroughly investi- 
gated and prosecutions might follow if corroborating 
evidence was found. 

* * * 

Grain men in Kansas City estimate that about 55 
per cent of the crop still remains in the hands of 
Nebraska farmers, 48 to 50 per cent in Kansas, and 
about 25 per cent in Oklahoma. 

* * * 


Hay prices now are almost generally under those 
for similar grades a year ago but the demand still 
continues firm for the better grades. The market 
now is receiving only a light run of the new crop 
and this has kept it firm. However, alfalfa has 
shown some slight increases, with takings a few 
cents above year-ago prices. 

Total shipments of the various hays show the 
prairie receipts in 1915 to have reached the total of 
21,822 cars, a record approached by no other market; 
tame hay, 1,577 cars; alfalfa, 12,131 cars, and straw, 
868 cars, all valued at about $4,500,000. 
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HE year 1915 was one of the best in the busi- 
ness and financial history of St. Louis. Start- 
ing as the year did under a cloud of uncer- 
tainty and pessimism due to the war in Europe, 
sentiment improved slowly, but surely, until as the 
new year starts there is no line of industry or busi- 
ness but what is confident that the present trade re- 
vival will be carried further and that 1916 will be 
the most prosperous in the country’s history. Gen- 
erally speaking, the improvement in trade in St. 
Louis compares favorably with any other city in the 
country, although some of the eastern cities appar- 
ently revived more rapidly owing to large buyers of 
munitions and supplies by the belligerent nations of 
Europe. The trade progress here, however, should 
be the more permanent, as it is based largely on the 
farm wealth and business of the West and South- 
west, and not on war orders which have played such 
an important part in the business recovery in New 
York and other Eastern cities. 

On the Merchants’ Exchange, commission houses, 
both cash grain and speculative, had an excellent 
year. The wide changes in futures gave unusual 
activity to the speculative trade and helped busi- 
ness, while the big grain crop and the excellent 
prices prevailing for it for most of the year, gave a 
healthy tone to the cash dealings. The new year 
apparently holds out much of promise to commis- 
sion men, and many well-informed members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange expect 1916 to be a year of un- 
exampled prosperity in the grain and commission 
business. 
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The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange gave a New 
Year’s vaudeville and cabaret show in the north end 
of the trading hall on December 31, and members’ 
wives and friends to a total of over 1,000 witnessed 
the performance. Trade was continued in the pit 
while the show was on, and just as the market 
closed wheat took a bad break. It was almost as 
much fun watching many members scramble to get 
to the pit as it was to watch the show. Financially, 
the show cost the Exchange about $500. There is 
no telling how much it cost some members who 
were away from the market when the price break 
came. 

* * * 

Jacob Schreiner, head of the Schreiner Grain Com- 
pany, was chosen president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at the annual election January 5. J. O. 
Ballard, of Ballard-Messmore Grain Company, was 
named for first vice-president and Edward C. An- 
drews, of the Kehlor Flour Mills Company, for sec- 
ond vice-president. There was only one ticket in 
the field. Mr. Schreiner is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Exchange, and has been in the grain 
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business in St. Louis for nearly 40 years. He is 
popular with both the cash grain interests and the 
speculative members, and when his name was men- 
tioned for president the ‘insurgents,’ who were 
planning to put an independent ticket in the field, 
quickly withdrew their opposition. T. K. Martin, 
who as first vice-president was in line for the presi- 
dency, refused to oppose Mr. Schreiner. The di- 
rectors elected were Roger P. Annan, Jr., the retir- 
ing president; Frederick Krey, Louis Vallier, J. 
Frank Vincent and Albert J. Rogers. 

The Committee of Appeals is J. Oran Allen, J. C. 
Grockmeier, Ben P. Cornelli, L. Ray Carter, George 
Harsh, William C. McCoy, John H. Loudermilk, R. 
H. Leonhardt, Parker Saunders, W. C. Seele, Charles 
G. Simon, W. K. Stanard. 

The Arbitration Committee is Samuel Plant, Louis 
F. Schultz, Fred Deibel, Trave Elmore, M. J. Connor, 
Arthur C. Bernet, James M. Gettys, Zeb P. Owings, 
Louis A. Engel, William T. Brooking. 

hid. ler) 

The annual report of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, compiled by Secretary Eugene Smith, was 
issued to members on January 4, and, as is cus- 
tomary, was reviewed by the retiring president, 
Roger P. Annan, Jr. The report showed the Ex- 
change to be in a very prosperous condition. 

* * * 

Correspondents’ reports to Toberman, Mackey & 
Co., Goffe & Carkener Company, Elmore-Shultz 
Grain Company and other commission houses on the 
Merchants’ Exchange, indicate that winter wheat in 
St. Louis territory is in good condition. Recent 
shows came at just the time needed, not only to pro- 
vide covering in case of extreme low temperatures, 
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but also to supply much-needed moisture for the 
crop, as the ground was becoming dry and hard 
over a considerable territory. Despite the reduced 
acreage, present indications are that Missouri’s next 
crop will get a favorable start when the actual 
growing season begins. 

* * * 

D. S. Mullally for president, V. BE. Tice for vice- 
president, Erich Picker for treasurer, will be the 
ticket for officers at the annual election of the St. 
Louis Hay Exchange. J.O. Allen, the retiring presi- 
dent, R. R. DeArmond and A. F. Eaton are sched- 
uled for directors. 

*" * * 

On Christmas day, Mrs. Marie Renie Fusz, mother 
of Louis Fusz, head of the Regina Flour Mills Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, celebrated her one-hundredth 
birthday. Mr. Fusz received many congratulations 
from his friends on the Merchants’ Exchange. 
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HE big annual grain elevator fire, which seems 
to be a sort of regular event in Cincinnati, 
found a victim in the Ubiko Milling Company. 

whose big plant at St. Bernard, a local suburb, was 
destroyed on the night of December 29 by a fire 
supposed to have been caused by crossed electric 
wires. The fact that the suburb had virtually no 
fire protection, although it is quite a factory center, 
aided the flames in getting a commanding start, 
so that by the time special apparatus and other as- 
sistance came from the Cincinnati fire department 
there was no chance of saving the elevator building 
proper, and only vigorous efforts prevented the fire 
from spreading to the company’s office building, an 
additional new warehouse, and surrounding con- 
cerns, including several lumber yards. President 
A. E. Rippelmann, of the Ubiko Company, stated 
that the loss would amount to approximately $125,- 
000, including building and contents, with insur- 
ance on the building and machinery amounting to a 
total of $77,500 and on the stock amounting to 
$49,000. Over 20 carloads of grain were destroyed 
in the fire, eight different varieties being included, 
as the company manufactures a wide variety of 
feeds in which different grains are used. The fire 
was still smouldering in the great heaps of grain 
two weeks and more after the destruction of the 
building, despite continuous efforts to put an end 
to it. 

The fact that the loss was completely 
by insurance enables the company to announce that 
reconstruction will be started immediately, although 
the destruction of the plant in the heart of the busy 
season was a heavy blow. A contract has already 
been let for a new elevator, much larger than the 
one which was burned, being 90 feet square by 110 
feet high, and of concrete, as compared with the old 
structure, which was 60 by 50 feet, and of brick and 
frame construction, iron-clad. A warehouse connect- 
ing with the elevator, 90 feet by 150 feet, will also be 
built, and every effort will be made to make the 


new structure absolutely fireproof. 
* x * 


covered 


The annual celebration of the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
ushering out the old year and bidding the new 
one welcome, was held on the last day of 1915, the 
Hotel Gibson being the scene of the festivities. In 
former years the annual affair has invariably been 
the occasion of a royal “roughhouse,” either on the 
floor of the Exchange or at whatever place was fixed 
for the big dinner, and a combat with grain sam- 
ples as ammunition was the mildest thing pulled 
off. These battles always created great interest, re- 
sulting in a regular audience to see the sport on the 
floor on the last day of the year. This year, how- 
ever, the Exchange decided that it would celebrate 
in a more dignified and seemly manner, and Presi- 
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dent Karly therefore appointed a committee to ar- 
range a fitting program. This committee accord- 
ingly substituted a dinner at the Gibson, beginning 
at 12:30 in the afternoon of December 31 and lasting 
virtually all the afternoon; and the several hundred 
members and guests who attended liked the inno- 
vation very well. Various speakers 
briefly and in various veins, all expressing the 
greatest optimism concerning the coming year; 
songs and other entertainment features aided in the 
enjoyment of the occasion, and 1915 was given an 
altogether adequate farewell by the Exchange. 
* * * 


were heard 


Accepting the suggestion of the Cincinnati Grain 
& Hay Exchange, formally proffered, that the Ex- 
change be given an exclusive space on the trading 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce in return for a 
rental fee therefor, the board of directors of the 
Chamber at a recent meeting agreed to allot the 
desired space on payment of an annual fee of $2,000. 
Some of the 3,000 of the Chamber 
said to be somewhat ‘sore’ at this special privilege 
extended to the grain and hay men, but it is 
heved that equitable regulations governing the use 
of the trading privileges will silence any criticism. 


members are 


” 


be- 


The Exchange is now considering amendment of its 
by-laws to cover the matter of admitting such per 
sons as large buyers, including those in the brewing 
and distilling trades, to the privilege of the floor, 
and proper provision for this purpose will doubtless 
be made. Ags a matter of fact, the trading privilege 
is neither desired used by 
the Chamber aside from those affiliated the 
Grain Hay Exchange, and the new arrange- 
ment, in effect, merely adds $2,000 a year to the 
revenues of the Chamber, 
anybody. 


nor many members of 
with 
and 


without inconveniencing 


* * * 

The figures showing the in out grain and 
hay movement for Cincinnati during 1915 indicate 
clearly the enormously increased wheat crop which 
went through here in a for 
some years; while, 
on the other hand, the depression existing in the 
distillery trade was responsible falling off 
in the amount of corn handled. However, it is safe 
to say that the increase in wheat alone was enough 
to make the year worth the 


and 


greater volume than 
and the same was true of oats, 


for a 


one remembering in 
trade. 
x oo 

EK. F. 
the Chamber of Commerce, recently 
resigned that position, in order to become connected 
with the hay and grain commission firm of W. T. 
Brown & Co. Mr. Dennis was a highly valued offi- 


cial, and a grain and hay expert well known in the 


Dennis, for some time chief hay inspector 


of Cincinnati 


trade. He has an interest in the Brown firm, and 
will work actively in the business. His successor 
has not yet been announced. 

* * * 


H. Edward Niemyer, who is associated with the 
grain commission firm of Fitzgerald Bros. Company, 
recently came forward and registered on the Ex- 
change as a visitor, one H. Edward Niemyer, Jr. 
Inquiry into the identity of the stranger developed 
the fact that he had newly arrived in the Niemyer 
family, this dawning upon those who noted that his 
sponsor was “Dr. Stork.” 

H * m 

The United States District Court in Cincinnati 
has held in the bankruptcy case of Paul Van Leunen, 
a prominent grain merchant, that creditors have 
not substantiated their claim to certain property at 
Mt. Washington, Ohio, valued at $8,000, which was 
transferred some time ago by Mr. Van Leunen to 
his wife. The court pointed out that the evidence 
the showed that Van Leunen had made 
$50,000 in three years from an original capital of 
$10,000, and that at the time he transferred the 
property in question to his wife he was undoubtedly 
perfectly solvent. The court further declared that 
a successful man has a right to take steps for the 
protection of his family in time of prosperity, in 
anticipation of possible reverses, and that in view 
of the fact that Mr. Van Leunen had been making 
money until within two months of his bankruptcy, 


in case 
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While the transfer was a year and a half back, 
there was no room for the contention that the trans- 
fer had been made with any fraudulent intent. 
* * * 

The recent holding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that proposed increased 
rates on grain and grain products from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky to the Atlantic Sea- 
board for export were not justified met with pro- 
nounced approval in Cincinnati, as the increase 


would have imposed a serious handicap on the now 
heavy movement According to Presi- 
cent H. Lee Early, of the local exchange, fully 100 
cars of grain a week are moving Eastward through 


to the coast. 


Cincinnati for export purposes, which would mean 
that the proposed increase would have cost the 
trade through this point alone about $1,200 a week. 


* * * 

The Richter Grain Company, of Cincinnati, has 
filed amended articles of incorporation decreasing 
ite capitalization from $150,000 to $20,000, 

* * * 

A terrific row has developed at Columbus in con- 
nection with the various troubles growing out of the 
latest Eastern trip of the Ohio corn boys, and the 
discharge of T. P. Riddle, who has conducted the 
tours of the prize-winners for several years. Frank 
Miller, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has announced that he will run the next trip, per- 
sonally taking it out of the hands of the Board of 
Agriculture, although that body had already named 
J. R. Clarke, one of its employes, to have charge of 


the work. Mr. Miller takes the ground that the 
corn-growing contests are educational, and there- 
fore under his jurisdiction, while the Board of Ag- 
riculture argues, logically enough, that while un- 
doubtedly educational in a sense, the contests are 
certainly agricultural. In the meantime, the de- 
posed trip conductor, Mr. Riddle, charges that 


neither of the proposed candidates is competent to 
handle the work, or 
tions now held. 


is proper to occupy the posi- 
The matter may be settled by the 
time the next trip is due, next fall. 
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persistently bullish regarding the market out- 

look ever since early last fall and as a result 
some of them have pulled down sufficiently fat 
profits to enable purchases or the building of new 
homes and high-priced automobiles. Four operators 
especially are credited with reaping rich financial 
rewards in consequence of their astuteness. These 
and some others climbed aboard when wheat was 
going at below the dollar-mark, and they have since 
traded extensively in aud out on the recessions and 
swells. 

The opportunities that have been afforded are at- 
tested In the materializing of a quotation bulge of 
over 12 cents a bushel during the past month. A 
gratifying market development here during the last 
few days came in the working of a substantial ton- 
nage of wheat export from this point. As a proof 
that foreigners want supplies, it is mentioned that 
the grain is to go forward all-rail to the seaboard 
and that the purchasers stipulated for deliveries as 
soon as the embargoes against shipments placed in 
effect by the Eastern trunk lines are lifted. Grain 
in limited quantities has been moving East all-rail 


| EADERS in the Duluth grain trade have been 


ever since navigation closed, but the trade does not 
for much relaxation in the congestion at the 
seaboard for ten days or so yet. 

Contracts to move several hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat by rail have been entered into by 
three operators here, and it will go forward as soon 
as the cars can be obtained. In the meantime there 
has been good buying of cash grain on this market 
by exporters, and it has been given out on the quiet 
that premiums will be paid over the present going 


look 
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cash figures in order to obtain some extra tonnages 
in store in interior elevators. 
* * * 

Robert M. White of the White Grain Company is 
also optimistic regarding the outlook for trade in 
feedstuffs. The market in hay has shown substan- 
tial strength recently and now averages up $1 a ton 
higher than a month ago. A proportion of the hay 
coming in from over the West shows the effect of 
damage in the stocks from the heavy rains. There 
are no complaints, however, to be heard regarding 
the grading of hay that had been placed under cover 
early. 

* * * 

Supplies of grain in Duluth elevators are steadily 
piling up and now aggregate over 14,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with less than 1,500,000 bushels, all told, 
at the close of navigation. This means that the 
houses are half filled, and predictions are made that 
their capacities will be completely pre-empted by 
early in March, eyen after making allowance for a 
liberal movement of grain all-rail to the seaboard in 
the interval. 

The probability of congestion developing is height- 
ened by the probability that a large tonnage of 
Canadian bonded grain will seek an outlet here in 
the near future. Duluth houses with Winnipeg con- 
nections are preparing for the movement and they 
hope to profit by it materially during what is ordi- 
narily the dull season in elevator and grain trade 
circles. Their advices are to the effect that the 
Canadian railroads have thousands of cars of grain 
on their tracks in the West, and consignees are now 
hesitating in regard to routing much more of it to 
the Canadian lake ports at present in view of the 
probability that increasing delays will be entailed 
in the handling of grain there from now on. With 
that prospect before them, Winnipeg operators are 
looking to Duluth for relief just as they did four 
years ago. 

It is intimated that arrangements have been made 
for the shipment of a large tonnage of Canadian 
grain to this point as soon as the cars can be ob- 
tained. It has been sold for export and will go 
through from here to Philadelphia and New York. 
Its forwarding from either St. John, N. B., or Hali- 
fax, N. S., was rendered indefinite through the ship- 
ping congestion and inadequate handling facilities 
at those ports. Even with railroad conditions here 
as they are, 164,000 bushels of bonded wheat was 
loaded out from the Great Northern elevators at 
Duluth on Thursday and Friday of last week for 
shipment to the seaboard. The movement to the 
East all-rail may therefore be said to have begun in 
earnest. 

* * * 

Under the existing trade conditions, Duluth ele- 
vator interests are experiencing the most active 
winter season in their histories and they are count- 
ing upon setting up new high records at the end of 
the present crop year on July 31 next. 

* * * 

H. A. Starkey, president and general manager of 
the Consolidated Elevator Company, is at present 
in New York in attendance at the company’s annual 
meeting. 

* a * 

With a view to warding off congestion as long as 
possible, Duluth grain men are looking up space for 
winter storage among the freighters wintering here. 
Up to the present four steamers have taken on 755,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and it is understood that other 
boats laid up conveniently to the elevators may be 
worked under the spouts shortly. 

* * * 

At the annual caucus of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, held last Saturday to nominate officers, di- 
rectors and committees for the ensuing year, every- 
thing went by acclamation. The only change made 
was the nomination of M. M. McCabe for the com- 
mittee of inspection to take the place of the late 
John T. Pugh. This means that the old board of 
officers will be formally declared elected at the an- 
nual meeting to be held on January 18. It is made 
up as follows: President, W. C. Mitchell; vice- 
president, M. L. Jenks; directors, J. F. McCarthy, J. 
A. Todd and H. A. Starkey; Board of Arbitration, G. 
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G. Barnum, W. S. Moore and William Crettum; 
Board of Appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl 
and H. S. Newell; Committee of Inspection, J. F. 
McCarthy, A. M. Prime, C. F. Haley, H. A. Starkey 
and M. M. McCabe. 
* * * 

The annual meeting of the Duluth Clearing House 
Association also resulted in the re-election of last 
year’s Board of Directors, as follows: G. G. Bar- 
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change, unless all present signs fail, will be 

re-nominated and re-elected without any op- 
position. Six members of the 12 directors, whose 
term of two years expires, will have to be replaced, 
are Jacob Beiswanger, Emanuel H. Price, Robert 
Morris, George M. Richardson, George M. Warner, 
and William H. Hahn. However, as the feeling 
among the members of the Exchange is tending 
strongly toward the sentiments of “look after busi- 
ness and stop factional contesting,’ it is just pos- 
sible that the entire list will be re-seated for the 
coming two years. 


Te present officers of the Commercial Ex- 


* * * 


Antonio Sans, who was president of the Commer- 
cial Exchange during the years 1912-13, died at the 
Wernersville Sanitarium on January 2, aged 68 
years. During the term of his predecessor, Samuel 
L. McKnight, the Liverpool Corn Association placed 
an embargo on all Philadelphia grains, giving as a 
cause unsatisfactory conditions and inspections, and 
Mr. Sans, who was then a director here, was made 
chairman of a committee of investigation which 
happily ended in a satisfactory adjustment, landing 
Captain John O. Foering back to his position of 
Chief Grain Inspector and making Antonio Sans 
the absolute choice of the Exchange for two suc- 
cessive presidential terms. Mr. Sans was a cul- 
tured gentleman, very popular, and of much ability. 
He was born in Spain and for many years with the 
old-time extensive commercial, commission and ship- 
ping firm of Lawrence Johnson & Co., located at 209 
South Third Street. Of delicate frame, for some 
time past he had been in failing health. He resided 
at Chestnut Hill and was promoter of the well- 
known Country Cricket Club. 

* * * 

During the year 1915, 42,703,110 bushels of wheat, 
corn and oats went out from this port to foreign 
lands, besides 1,149,640 barrels of flour. The wheat 
export total alone exceeded the best annual showing 
for the past 25 years. 

* ky * 

H. A. and C. M. Street, who have been taken into 
partnership in the feed and hay firm of their father, 
Sydney Street, are already making their mark with 
the general trade. Sydney Street, the head of the 
concern, conducts an up-to-date dairy farm and is 
vice-president of the Mutual Trust Company of this 
city. 

* ” * 

James Hay, for a number of years president of 
the Merchants’ Warehousing Company, and a mem- 
ber of the Commercial Exchange since 1869, died at 
his home after a week’s illness, having caught cold 
while attending a funeral. He was 80 years old 
and was well and favorably known, both in business 
and financial circles. 

* * * 

Samuel F. Scattergood, who is treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Grain Company, which was organized 
a year or two ago to transact a general export and 
domestic business, and is said to have handled large 
cargoes of grain for foreign ports, has retired from 
that concern to give his whole attention to other 
important financial and commercial lines, which 
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occupy the greater portion of his time at present. 
John D. Shibe, the son of the noted baseball mag- 
nate and owner of Shibe Park, has associated him- 
self with William M. Richardson, Walter Woolman 
and the other remaining member of the firm, and 
this move is regarded as a great step forward for 
this pushing young export grain company. 
* * * 

The Pennsylvania Railroad gave notice on De- 
cember 28 that all embargoes of grain at this port 
have been cancelled by the Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

* * * 

New members of the Commercial Exchange are 
C. Robert Bean of Powell & Co., George W. Emlen, 
Niles A. Lund, John D. Shibe, and C. S. Thomas, 
grain and feed dealer, Centreville, Md. 

* * * 

On account of the flourishing condition of the 
finances of the Commercial Exchange, and its in- 
creasing income, the subject of making the presi- 
dent and treasurer salaried officers is being dis- 
cussed by the members. 

* * * 

B. H. Tatem, who died recently at Helena, Mont., 
aged 77 years, was at one time connected with the 
grain and flour firm of H. H. Mears & Co. of this 
city, which passed out of existence many years ago. 

* * * 

The necrology of the Commercial Exchange for 
1915 shows the death of four members, Joseph C. 
Walker, of J. C. Walker & Sons Company, Gap, Pa.; 
Frank P. Sitlay, Camden, N. J., of Sitley & Son, 
Inc.; Edward S. Sherer, Allentown, Pa.; Thomas B. 
Shriver, president West Philadelphia Stock Yard 
Company. 

* * * 

Secretary Ambrose B. Clemmer and assistants, 
Riley and Tumulty, of the Commercial Exchange 
will be reappointed to their present positions. 
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a gay time at the annual New Year’s frolic 

held on the ’Change floor on the last after- 
noon of the old year. The frolic began with a buffet 
luncheon at noon and continued with singing, danc- 
ing and frolicking fun until after 5 o’clock. One of 
the big features was the work of the German brass 
band. Each member of the band was clad in a long 
robe made of sacking from each of the Buffalo flour 
mills. Suspension of the usual activity of the Ex- 
change was complete. Ticker boards were forgotten, 
telephones rang in vain and the floor was littered 
with paper caps and other novelties instead of the 
papers of business. Vaudeville dancers and singers 
from a local theater added their share to the hilarity. 
Max Nowak was the leading spirit of the affair and 
those co-operating with him on the committee were 
J. G. McKillen and Samuel Hall, assisted by Fred 
Pond, secretary of the Exchange, and F. A. Mc- 
Lellan, president. ; 


MD eet of the Buffalo Corn Exchange had 


* * * 


Alleging unwarranted delay in unloading the cargo 
of the steamer Edwin F. Holmes, the Acme Transit 
Company has filed a libel in United States District 
Court against 133,000 bushels of grain in the Marine 
Elevator. Damages of $17,890 are asked. The libel 
names the W. S. Moore Grain Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., respondent, it being the agent for the shipper 
of the grain. It is claimed the delay in unloading 
the cargo cost the ship a contract to carry 255,000 
bushels of grain from Fort William to Buffalo. 


* * * 


Buffalo hay dealers have received word from the 
Dominion Government authorities at Ottawa, Ont., 
that an order in council has been issued, prohibiting 
the export of Canadian hay except to Great Britain 
and allied countries. There has been a great rush 
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of hay to the United States this year and the au- 
thorities deemed it advisable to stop this so as to 
assure an adequate supply for the allies. 

* * * 


Max Nowak, well-known Buffalo grain man, has 
been elected president of the Polish Business Men’s 
Association. 

* * * 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in the United States District Court in Buffalo 
against the Chesbro Milling Company, of Salamanca. 
The petitioning creditors are the Cleveland Grain 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio; M. F. Baringer, of 
Philadelphia; the Sowl Milling Company, of Sala- 
manca, and Crouch Bros., of Hrie, Pa. The company 
is capitalized at $75,000 with these directors: George 
and Frank Chesbro, of Salamanca; F. J. Gibbey and 
W. J. Wheelock, of Salamanca. Insolvency and pref- 
erential payments with intent to deceive and de- 
fraud general creditors are among the charges made. 
Liabilities are in excess of $20,000 with approxi- 
mately $7,000 in assets. 

* * * 

John H. Farrell, state superintendent of weights 
and measures, and James J. O’Hara, deputy super- 
intendent, were recent visitors in Buffalo and both 
were the guests of Charles J. Quinn, city sealer, on 
a trip of inspection through the big grain elevators 
in the harbor to see how grain is handled at the 
Nation’s lake grain center. 7 

* * * 


Proposed increases in freight rates on grain, 
which were to have taken effect January 1, were sus- 
pended until April 30, next, by an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The suspended tariffs 
provide for the withdrawal of transit rules on grain 
at Buffalo, Toledo and Bryan, Ohio, when the grain 
originates on or is received from the Chicago & 
Alton, the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Chicago & St. Louis, or the 
Vandalia. Withdrawal of the transit rules means 
an increase in freight rates and the Commission 
held the interest of the public appeared to be seri- 
ously affected and the rates should be suspended un- 
til a hearing could be held. 
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lant of all the great ports at the present 

time, according to local grain men. This is 
the only Chamber of Commerce or business organi- 
zation which has taken any initiative to try to 
settle the present lake boat tangle. Many other 
cities are concerned just as much as Milwaukee but 
have given no signs of life concerning the subject. 
Traffic Manager Schroeder stated: 

I went East and consulted the railroad officials re- 
garding the subject of package freight service on the 
Great Lakes. The railroads will have to cease oper- 
ating Great Lakes package boats unless there is some 
modification of the Panama Canal Act permitting rail 
ownership of boats. 

Railrgad men told me they want to keep the rail- 
boat service on the Great Lakes and are not indifferent 
about the matter as has been reported. The Lehigh 
Valley even goes so far as to invite a suit and determi- 
nation of the question by the courts because it ran 
boats beyond the time allowed by the law. The attor- 
ney general of the United States was made cognizant 
of this infraction of the law. The Lehigh Valley man- 
agement feels that it is not violating the Panama Canal 
Act because its railroad lines do not extend west of 
Buffalo and it is therefore less amenable to the law 
than railroads with lines clear through from New York 
to Chicago. 

Railroad men informed me that the sale of boats that 
has been negotiated by various lines had nothing to do 
whatever with the Panama Canal Act. These plans and 
deals were conceived long before the Panama Canal Act 
was ever thought of. The railroads, however, will sell 
their boats if some bidder is found that will take them 
all, so that they will not have to be dribbled out in 
small sales. 

There was some talk of W. J. Conners of Buffalo or 
some other interests organizing an independent boat 


YJ iss of a is showing itself the most vigi- 
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line to take over these boats that must be sold, but 
these reports have not come to any conclusion. As 
tar as railroad men of the east are concerned, they 
know of no independent boat deal that looks as though 
it will come to a head and result in action of some 
kind. 

It is my opinion that the railroads could take these 
modern palace package freight boats and transfer, or 
transform them into bulk freight boats, but railroad 
men would not do this except as a last resort. No 
changes of this sort are contemplated at this time at 
any rate. 

I_am also informed that the Board of Directors of 
the Milwaukee Chamber have counselled that action 
should be taken to urge Congress to change the Pan- 
ama Act and permit the railroads to go on and furnish 
the service they have been furnishing before. It is be- 
lieved that the Panama Canal Act never was intended 
to include the Lake boats, but the little phrase ‘‘and 
elsewhere’? was interpreted as including the Great 
Lakes. These were brought under the law on the 
strength of this phrase. 

The feeling is that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not to blame, nor is it taking a stand in this 
matter. It is merely carrying out the mandates of 
Congress. 

At later meetings of the Board of Directors of the 
Milwaukee Chamber the course of conduct to be pur- 
sued will be mapped out further, and proper announce- 
ment will be made at that time. 

ike 


“The key to the entire grain situation is in corn,” 
says W. P. Bishop, one of the best posted of Mil- 
waukee’s grain traders. “To say the least, the 
amount of corn received here for the 1915-1916 sea- 
son has been very disappointing. In December of 
1914 Milwaukee was getting in from 150 to 200 cars 
of corn each day. Now it is safe to say the total 
receipts on the average are not more than 10 per 
cent of that volume.” Mr. Bishop says further: 

In the territory tributary to Milwaukee the corn 
crop was virtually a failure. This refers to Iowa, south- 
ern Minnesota and to South Dakota. In many of these 
places they are buying corn instead of selling it. The 
big feeders have been compelled in many instances to 
go outside to get their corn. 

Another factor that complicates the corn trade is 
that the quality is so hard to judge and the range of 
prices so large that the country buyer cannot tell 
what his corn is going to bring after it has been 
shipped. Corn is selling as low as 25 cents per bushel 
here and the poor grades ranging up as high as 61 
cents for the better stuff. This range is too wide to 
give the buyer any certainty as to what his corn is 
likely to bring. 'The fine quality Kansas corn on the 
other hand, that is really good is selling now up to 74 
or 75 cents per bushel. 

Many of the country buyers are refusing to handle 
corn because it is so hard to estimate the trade. In 
some cases the farmers have been compelled to ship 
their corn themselves. The low priced corn is very 
damp and frequently cob-rotten, so that it has very 
little feeding value. 

We estimated that the amount of merchantable corn 
in Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota was not more 
than 18 per cent of the crop, so that the small amount 
of corn for sale is clearly evident. These figures are 
also closely in line with those furnished later by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

The great scarcity of corn has caused advances prac- 
tically all along the line in other grains. The price of 
harley has gone up nearly 5 cents per bushel for the 
first week in January alone. Oats is also in strong 
demand and wheat and rye is also very readily salable 
at high prices. This lack of corn has shifted demand 
to other grains to some extent, but of course, the real 
demand for corn must be supplied from other markets. 


* * * 

“We have an excellent market at Milwaukee for 
oats now,’ said Wallace M. Bell. ‘The price is 
higher here than at the markets taking the same 
freight rate. There is a strong export demand and 
the manufacturers are buying freely and prices are 
going up rapidly—now ranging from 44 to 48 cents 
a bushel. It is true that the crop of oats in the 
states tributary to Milwaukee was very large but 
the farmers are disposed to hang on to their grain. 
Besides the poor crop of corn makes less oats to 
sell. Those who have little corn have to resort to 
oats to take care of their feeding. 

“The quality of corn is, of course, miserable, or 
worse. The cold weather, however, will increase 
the movement of corn, as it is possible under such 
conditions to do shelling. This means therefore 
tbat the corn that ordinarily is sold near the close 
of the year will be deferred for sale until January 
and February. It is also true that all the poor 
corn is now coming on the market and that of bet- 
ter grades is held back because it will keep longer. 

“Practically all the grains are in very urgent 
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demand here and much more could be handled here 
to good advantage. The prices paid here at the 
present time should attract a larger volume of 
receipts.” 

* * * 


The grain in store at Milwaukee December 31 
was 107,000 bushels of wheat in round numbers, 22,- 
000 bushels of corn, 754,000 bushels of oats, 231,000 
bushels of barley and 16,000 bushels of rye. 

* * * 

The January rate of interest as determined by the 
finance committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
has been fixed at 6 per cent. 

x * * 

Raymond Pynchon & Co. established a new office 
in Milwaukee at the opening of the year under the 
management of George K. Knowles. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has taken 
a stand for arbitration of conflicts between nations 
by its referendum approval submitted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. The Cham- 
ber is especially strongly in favor of international 
conferences from time to time to lay down rules for 
the safety of property and lives on the high seas 
of the world. 

* * * 

Herman Bleyer, in his report on the work of the 
Harbor Commission for the year, says the harbor 
projects of the city are making as much progress 
as can be expected. The city is trying to get all 
the water front possible by means of condemna- 
tion proceedings. The titles on Jones Island, he 
adds, have been found so involved that it is hard to 
clear them. 

“The refusal of the war department to allow fill- 
ing in of the harbor except for harbor purposes 
changed the plan of the Commission,” said Mr. 
Bleyer. “This caused the Commission to include 
more lake frontage in its plans—from Wisconsin 
Street south to Wilcox Street. At the foot of Michi- 
gan Street will be planned various passenger, 
freight, package and car ferry slips. 

“The Menomonee River improvement plan which 
ir was expected to complete during the year was 
halted by a tax complication. The only obstacle 
now left to the widening of this channel is the 
acceptance of land by the Federal authorities ob- 
tained from a railroad company.’ A survey of the 
exact harbor lines on the Milwaukee and Menomonee 
Rivers is also in progress. An outer breakwater 
to protect the Milwaukee harbor still farther is also 
being urged on the Federal Government.” 


* * *. 
The last crop report for Wisconsin indicates a 
fnal yield for 1915 of approximately 40,000,000 


bushels of corn, compared to 69,000,000 bushels in 
1914; of 4,600,000 bushels of wheat compared to 
3,500,000 bushels a year ago; of 99,000,000 bushels 
of oats compared to 62,000,000 in the previous year; 
of 23,000,000 bushels of barley compared to 18,000,- 
000 bushels in 1914; of 7,700,000 bushels of rye 
compared with 6,700,000 bushels in the previous 
year. Most prices are also higher for the 1915 
crop than for the previous year, according to Govy- 
ernment statistics on farm quotations. 
* * * 


For the first week of 1916 the total receipts at 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce were 386 cars 
of barley, 24 cars of corn, 453 cars of oats, 216 cars 
of wheat, 49 cars of rye, and 12 cars of flax. This 
is a total of 1,356 cars for the week, compared to 
1,388 cars the week previous and 972 cars a year 
ago. Business for this particular week was there- 
fere nearly 400 cars per week larger than for the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

* * * 

The elevator being built by the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad in Milwaukee is making good 
progress. The walls are now being erected and 
building is hurried as much as possible despite the 
cold weather. Milwaukee grain men are confident 
that the mammoth structure will be completed in 
ample time for the 1916 season of grain trade. 
Largely increased receipts are looked for here when 
the new facilities are provided. 


. 


A POINT IN ANCIENT HISTORY 

My Dear Mr. Bin Man:—Agreeably with your sug- 
gestion, I desired my father, Mr. Roscius Redfield 
Wheat, to relate the particulars of the difficulty be- 
tweeh the Bradys and the Lovers, of which he had 
spoken, and this he freely consented to do. It Seems 
that, in very early days, The Brady himself ahd The 
Lover himself were met together to discuss’ the 
truths of ancient Irish lore, and to pfaise the Sen- 
nachies. The Lover readily conceded that all the 
Bradys were royally descended from The Breadh, 
who came with the Neill, the great Milesian; but, 
being a man of herculean mould, like The Brady, 
The Lover presumed to put over also all of the 
Loafers! 

So, then, immediately, while the day was young, 
those two great men fell to the issue, at the stone 
circle (for, of course, it was long before St. Columb- 
kill came, and even before the round towers). And 
they fought as men until high noon was over the 
stones, being matched too evenly, considering the 
false presumption of The Lover. And in the after- 
noon, at the Archdruid’s order, they fell to it again, 
this time with sticks of blackthorn, and at a later 
hour, as the sun fell to the western mists, The Brady 
was carried away, and it was decreed by the Arch- 
druid, and written into the annals, that no Loafer 
had ever belonged to any sept of the Grain or Bread 
families (‘‘and may their noble tribes increase,” 
added my father, for he is a faithful clansman). I 
remain, sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

Wheaton. 


Mazin WHEAT. 


A LINCOLN STORY 

In the Illinois legisiative campaign of 1840, at harvest 
time, a farmer was cradling near the Danville road 
when along came Abraham Lincoln, a candidate, and the 
farmer invited him to stay for dinner. To this Abe 
readily assented, and the farmer left the hired hands at 
work while he went with his guest toward the house. 
They had dinner, and the folks were regaled with some 
of Abe’s most telling stories. Abe went on to the pouti- 
cal meeting. When the civil war broke out the farmer 
joined the Western armies and marched with Sherman 
to the sea, and to Washington for the grand review. 
Now the “embattled farmer’’ shook hands with the 
great President. 

“Yes,” said Father Abraham, ‘‘I remember you well. 
You used to live on the Danville road. I took dinner 
with you when I was running for the Legislature. I 
recollect that we stood talking together out at the barn- 
yard gate, while I sharpened my jackknife.” 

“Yes,'’ said the old soldier, ‘“‘you did. Wherever did 
ye put that whetstone? I looked for it a dozen times, 
but I never could find it after the day you used it. There 
was quite a row that harvest, over one of the dimmycrat 
hands allowin’ as how mebby you took it along with ye.” 

“No,”’ said Lincoln; ‘‘no; I put it on top of that gate- 
post—that high one.” 

“Well, I swan, mebby you did, now! Couldn’t nobody 
else have put it up there, and none of us ever thought 
to look up there for it.’’ 

The soldier was soon at home. He wrote at once to 
his friend, Abe Lincoln, that he had found the whetstone 
on top of the tall post, where it had lain untouched for 
over 25 years, and he didn’t think it would ever be lost 
again. 


EFFICIENCY IN STAR-WORK 

The Professor, a prosperous astrologer, had an ob- 
servatory and office in the yard beside his house. 
For himself, he slept late, being often in touch with 
the stars, as the police said. He had advertised for 
a first-class bouncer, and bouncers began to arrive 
at the house early. The good wife directed each to 
the office, and told him to go to the upper room and 
wait. When the Professor arose she reported that 
she thought there were at least a dozen big fellows 
out there. 

After breakfast the Professor 


proceeded to the 
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“observatory” to choose his bouncer, but, to his as- 
tonishment, he found one big fellow sitting alone. 
“Why, the wife said there were twelve of you boys 
cut here. How’s that?” “So there were,” said the 
applicant, “but you advertised for a bouncer who 
could bounce, and, of course, I threw eleven of ’em 
dcwnstairs!” 


MR. JEPHSON BUYING FEED. 


Mr. Jephson, having concluded his purchases of 
feed at the new grain and feed store, proceeds to 
the matters of delivery and payment: 

The Salesman (politely)—Name, please, 

Mr. Jephson—Jephson. 

The Salesman (writing)—-Chipsoh, yes. 

Mr. Jephson—No, Jephson (pronouncing plainly). 

The Salesman—Ah, yes, Jefferson, certainly. 

Mr. Jephson—No, Jephson (spelling it). 


The Salesman (rewriting)—Certainly. Initials, please. 
Mr. Jephson (surprised)—Ch! K, 

The Salesman (writing)—O. K. Jephson, certainly. 
Mr. Jephson—It isn’t O. K. I said ‘‘Oh!” 


The Salesman (writing)—O. Jephson. 


Mr. Jephson—No, rub out the O, and let the K. 
stand. 

The Salesman—W ill you please repeat? 

Mr. Jephson—I said ‘'K,” 

The Salesman—I beg your pardon, you said “O. K.” 


Write it yourseilf, 

Mr. Jephson—I said ‘‘Oh!” 

The Salesman—Just now you said ‘‘K.’’ 

Mr. Jephson—I said ‘‘Oh’’ because I did not under- 
stand. I did not mean that it was an initial. My name 
is Kirby Jephson, 

The Salesman—Oh! 

Mr. Jephson—No, not O, but K. 
ing.) There, that’s O. K. 


I'll write it. (Writ- 


HIGH PRICES IN THE CRUSADES 


When the Knights of the First Crusade besieged 
Antioch their army was cut off from its base of sup- 
plies and a famine resulted. “The provisions 
brought to the camp by a few Syrians,” say the his- 
torians, “were at so high a price that the soldiers 
could not obtain any. The multitude filled the camp 
with lamentations, and there was not a Crusader 
who had not to weep for the death of several of his 
cempanions.” 

William of Tyre, the annalist, states that bread 
which would suffice for the daily food of one man 
cost two sous instead of a denier. 
money of those days at about 40 times its present 
value. A loaf that had cost 20 cents (in Syria) now 
was rated at 80 cents. A denier is a farthing, equal 
to our ancient half-cent; a.sou is equal to one cent. 


ARTEMUS WARD 


Artemus Ward was riding on a train of the early days 
when the whistle was loudly sounded and a cow leisurely 
gave up the track, giving Artemus a most candid look 
as the train passed by. ‘‘Conductor,”’ asked Artemus, ‘‘is 
there a cowcatcher on the engine?” ‘Yes. ‘Well, 
couldn’t you put it on the rear end of the train?’ ‘‘No, 
why?” “TIT am afraid the cow might come in and bite 
the passengers!”’ 


BREAD IN OLD LONDON 


Il. 

Next in high quality to the bolted Simnel-Bread 
(writes Robert Chambers) was Wastel-bread, in 
common use among the more luxurious and more 
wealthy of the middle classes, and the name of 
which, it seems not improbable, is closely allied to 
the old French gasteau, a cake. Nearly resembling 
this in price and quality, though at times somewhat 
cheaper, was Light Bread, or Puffe, also known as 
French Bread, or Cocket. 

Bread of a still inferior quality was also some- 
times known as Cocket, and it seems far from im- 
probable that it was so called from the word 


To get this, reckon | 
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“coket,’ as meaning a seal, it being a strict regu- 
lation in London and elsewhere that each (at all 
events each loaf below a cet'tain quality) should 
bear the impress of its baker’s seal. The halfpenny 
loaf of Simnel bread (the best) was at times of the 
saine weight as the farthing loaf of Wastel or Puff 
(the second-best), The relative proportions, how: 
ever, varied cotisiderably at different periods, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


OUR CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The opening of this special information service 
in the last issue of the “American Grain Trade” 
has been greeted with universal approval. That it 
fills a great need in the trade is evidenced by the 
number of new queries which have almost swamped 
the “Bin Man.” Here are a few grains of comfort 
for the anxious ones: 

How to Avoid Competitors. 

Distressed Dealer:—In attending a convention last 
month of my state organization I was obliged to ride 1h 
the same coach With my competitor. Could not some 
plan be devised which would make it impossible for such 
unpleasant occurrences to take place? 

It was indeed very awkward to find yourself in 
such an embarrassing predicament. This matter 
has already been taken up by the Amalgamated 
Society of United Grain Confederations and it is 
thought that some plan of railway service may be 
evolved which governs the whites and negroes of 
the cotton states. In the meantime we recommend, 
if you observe your competitor in the car whieh 
you contemplate taking, that you ride either on the 
bumpers or the blind baggage. 

Bucket Shop vs. Board of Trade Member. 

Southwestern Shipper.—is there any difference be- 
tween the bucket shop keeper and Board of Trade mem- 
ber, and, if so, in what does it consist? 

There is a very distinctive difference in the char- 
acter of these two operators. The bucket shop 
keeper is your friend. His automobile and lunch 
ticket are at your disposal. He has a fine sense of 
humor, laughing uproariously at your joke of an 
800 A. D. vintage, and is also sympathetic to a de- 
gree, showing deep distress as your unfortunate 
speculation turns out badly, at which time he speeds 
you home to mortgage the farm and procure the 
wherewithal to try again on a more propitious oc- 
casion. 

The Board of Trade member is not only sadly 
lacking in the other’s keen sense of humor, but 
also in his lavish display of generosity. He merely 
places the facilities and statistical information of 
his office, gathered at considerable expense and 
labor, at your disposal and carries his courtesy only 
so far as consistent with legitimate business enter- 
prise. When your trades are completed, he advises 
you as to what make of automobile he considers 
best, and speeds you on your way to purchase it. 

A Vexed Question. 

Perplexed Dealer.—I am located at a small country 
station where we have nine elevators competing for the 
farmers’ business. The farmers, however, are dissatis- 
fied, alleging they are underpaid for their grain, and 
talk of building another elevator. Should we stay on 
and compete with the farmers’ company or sell out and 
move on? 


We are glad our inquirer has raised this ques- 
tion, as it involves a very interesting point of law. 
According to the old rules of intrastate warfare, 
Section VI of the Internecine Code provided that 
nine elevators is the limit in any locality that would 
barely support one house, if the owners possess 
dogs and guns. These rules, however, were laid 
down at the Vague convention before farmers be- 
came obstreperous and, consequently, as no ex-post 
facto law will govern we must await a cessation 
of present hostilties before the rights of both 
parties can be clearly defined. We advise, there- 
fore, a policy of watchful waiting. Perhaps the 
farmers are only putting up a bluff, anyhow. 

How to Collect Claims. 

Urgent Dealer.—I have a claim for shortage against 
the U-Bump-Em Railway Company amounting to $700.07, 
which I desire to collect. How shall I proceed? 

Procure at any hardware store an ordinary hand 
file. After filing your claim with the U-Bump-Em 
Railway Company note carefully on parchment all 
the transactions involved and deliver sealed to your 
eldest son, for the convenience of the heirs wher 
the claim is finally paid to his descendants. 
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ILLINOIS 


George Waldschmidt has traded his elevator at 
Toluca, Ill., for an Ohio farm. 


On December 20, O. M. Kelly sold his elevator 
at Lostant, Ill., to C. H. Strong. 


A moisture tester has been installed in the eleva- 
tor of A. H. Graham at Gerlaw, IIl. 


The elevator of J. F. Snowden at Lerna, Ill., has 
been opened up by him for this season. 


Arrangements have been completed for the con- 
struction of the grain elevator at Sadorus, IIl. 

A moisture tester has been installed in the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company’s plant at Harmon, III. 


On January 8 the Central City Elevator Com- 
pany, located at Peoria, I1l., closed down, 

A new elevator motor and a car loader has been 
installed in the E. W. Davis elevator at Sullivan, Il. 

An electric motor has been installed in the plant 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Woodhull, Ill. 


The Findlay Grain Company of Findlay, Ill., has 
built crib room for more than 20,000 bushels of 
corn. 

A signaling distributor has been installed in the 
elevator of the George W. Cole Grain Company at 
Adair, 111. 

H. H. Hanks Company has been granted a per- 
mit to construct a 38-story brick grain elevator in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Numerous improvements and repairs have been 
made on the elevator of the Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany at Easton, Ill. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Company 
at Lowder, Ill., has been equipped with a new 40- 
horsepower oil engine. 

It is reported that a farmers’ organization is to 
be formed at Covell, I1l., headed by Homer Springer 
for the purpose of conducting an elevator. 

A Monarch Attrition Mill, made by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., has been installed in the 
H. A. Hillmer Company’s elevator at Dakota, Il. 

The Central Mill & Elevator Company has filed 
amended articles of incorporation at Bloomington, 
Ill., increasing its capital stock from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 

A new elevator has been erected at Twin Grove, 
mail Bloomington, Ill., to take the place of one 
which recently burned down. J. W. Pruett bought 
the site from Frank Supple. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company of Heaton Station 
(Hooperston p. o.), Ill, has arranged for an 8,000 
bushel crib for corn storage. The new building 
has a concrete floor. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Company has com- 
pleted plans for the rebuilding of the elevator at 
Farmingdale, Ill., which burned not long ago. The 
new building will cost about $5,000. 

The Galva Grain Company of Galva, IIl., has built 
a new office in connection with its elevator and 
made several other improvements. Four dumps 
have also been installed in the elevator plant. 


The Padua Grain Company has been organized 
at Padua, Ill, and officers elected. The officers 
are: President, James D. Murphy; vice-president, 
John McBarnes; secretary-treasurer, Carl Kreitzer; 
assistant secretary, William Smith. 


The elevator of McFadden & Co., located at Oak- 
ford, Ill., has been equipped with a new gasoline 
engine. A new concrete floor has been laid in the 
power house and pit. The cupola has been raised 
four feet and an automatic scale has been installed. 


The interest of Joseph Gilles in the south ele- 
vator at Pesotum, Ill., has been disposed of by 
him to E. V. Burton and Albert Gardiner. J. E. 
Davis sold half of his interest to Albert Gardner, 
and the concern will now operate as Davis, Burton 
& Gardner. 


A deal was recently consummated whereby the 
general merchandise store of the Arnold, Cain & 
Co., at Jacksonville, Ill, became the property of 
the Arnold Elevator Company of that town. The 
elevator concern will conduct the store on the 
same basis as the former proprietors did. 

Etling & Balbridge, who recently sold their ele- 
vator at Ashley, Ill., to the Foehr Bros., have ar- 
ranged for the construction of a new modern ele- 
yator of 16,000 bushels’ capacity at Richview, IIl. 
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The plant will include a fireproof storage bin and 
two large warehouses. The concern will also build 
a coal elevator of the latest type in the spring. 


The Pisgah Farmers’ Grain Company of Pisgah, 
Ill., has leased for a term of 99 years, a building 
site. The company has already the plans and 
specifications for an elevator building. In addi- 
tion to conducting the grain business, the concern 
will sell coal, salt, ete, 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


L. B. Hinsel has purchased W. B. Gramlich’s ele- 
vator at Blanchard (r. f. d, Dunkirk), Ohio, 


The Jeddo Elevator Company succeeds the Grant 
Elevator Company at Jeddo, Mich. 


Amstutz & Main have bought the 
Miller & Leedy at West Cairo, Ohio. 


An addition has been erected to the elevator of 
Armstrong, Lee & Co., at Zanesville, Ohio. 

A new cleaner and engine are to be installed in 
the elevator of Belden & Co., at Chester, Mich. 


Capitalized with stock of $6,000, the Dighton 
Grain Company has been incorporated at Dighton, 
Mich. 

The interest of Edward Hall at New Bremen, 
Ohio, has been sold by him to the Detjen Grain 
Company. 

Plans are under way for the construction of a 
new elevator at Wooster, Ohio, for the farmers of 
that vicinity. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company of Bellevue, Ohio, 
has removed its office from Jesse Buckingham’s 
elevator to its own plant. 

The Keunzel Mills Company, operator of a 30,- 
000-bushel elevator at New Bremen, Ohio, has made 
repairs on its plant. 

Numerous improvements have been made on the 
elevator plant of the Washington Elevator Com- 
pany at Washington, Mich. 

A fourth interest in Ely Stettler’s elevator at 
Lupton (mail to Jerusalem), Ohio, has been taken 
over by a Mr. Hochstettler. 

Owen Americle’s grain elevator at Roslem’s 
Station (mail to Grover Hill), Ohio, is now under 
the control of L. C. Allinger of Delphos. 

At Circleville, Ohio, Rife & Morris Company has 
filed articles of incorporation to deal in wheat, and 
cern products. The capital stock is $10,000. 

Yager & Rupp have equipped their plant at West 
Unity, Ohio, with electric motors and two new 
power overhead dumps, electrically operated. 

A building located at Enon, Ohio, has been pur- 
chased by the Harshman Grain Company, who will 
convert it into a 10,000-bushel grain elevator. 

An underground conveyor system is to be in- 
stalled in the elevator of the East Side Iron Ele- 
vator Company at Toledo, Ohio, to cost $30,000. 

The interest of the Richmond Elevator Company 
in the North Branch Grain Company at North 
Branch, Mich., has been taken over by R. J. Rap- 
ley. 

The defunct Richmond Elevator Company’s in- 
terest in the Brown City Hay & Grain Company, 
Brown City, Mich., was purchased by W. F. Ed- 
monds. 

The Reliance Mill Company of Vassar, Mich., 
has been reincorporated with stock of $21,000. The 
company operates at that place a 25,000-bushel 
elevator. 

Wesley Shaffer has headed the organization of 
the Shreve Farmers’ Equity Exchange Company 
at Shreve, Ohio. The capital stock of the concern 
is $20,000. 

The firm of Binsley & Co., of Lisbon, Ohio, have 
purchased at Rogers, Ohio, land sites upon which 
they will construct a grain elevator and feed store 
in the spring. 

The Hardin Elevator Company of Sidney, Ohio, 
has been incorporated there by Philip P. Sheets, 
Roger EB. Mortz, Philip E. Sheets, H. A. Wahler 
and Chas. A. Engelbrecht. The capital stock of 
the concern amounts to $12,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Deunquat Elevator & Exchange Company at Deun- 
quat, Ohio. The capital stock of the concern 
amounts to $10,000, J. J, Armstrong, Jesse S, Ekle- 
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berry, J. A. Horick, W. A. 
inger are the organizers. 


Kuenzie and G. E. Sneer: 


C. W. Carlton have purchased the elevator at 
Chippewa Lake, Ohio, formerly owned by O. J. 
Kean. A new gas engine and an attrition mill has 
been installed. 


The Graytown elevator has been taken over by 
the Ottawa County Co-operative Company of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. Henry Bolte of Graytown has been 
made local manager. 


After operating for several years at Pincoii- 
ning, Mich., the Pinconning Elevator Compaty has 
dissolved as a corporation and sold for $13,000 the 
grain clevators and property to Val B. Klump, 

Announcements have been made that the de- 
funet Richmond Elevator Company of Richmond, 


Mich., has declared another dividend of 25 per 
cent. This is the third dividend and will amount 
to $62,000. 


EASTERN 
L. L. Marsh’s new elevator at Enosburg (r. f. d. 
Enosburg Falls), Vt., has been completed. 
At Corry, Pa., Miller & Parsons succeed. J, Flet- 
cher Adams in the grain and feed business. 


Plans have been made by W. M. Galt & Co. for 
a new elevator to be located at Washington, D. C. 

An addition costing $700,000 is to be erected to 
the Capital Elevator Company’s plant at Buffalo, 
Nee 

The grain, feed and coal concern of F, Sherman 
& Co. has recently been incorporated at Poult: 
ney, Vt. 

At Plymouth, N. H., the H. Little Grain Com- 
pany was recently incorporated with stock aggre- 
gating $10,000. 

A petition of voluntary dissolution has been 
filed by the Knickerbocker Milling & Grain Com- 
pany of Albany, N. Y. 

Numerous improvements are being made on the 
plant of the Fuller-Holway Company, grain deal- 
ers at Augusta, Maine, including the installation 
of an automatic sprinkler system. 

The Farmers’ Exchange has been opened at 
Dover, Pa., to deal in grain and cereals, with ca- 
ital stock of $30,000. J. B. McIntire, L. W. Mc- 
Intire and B. G. McIntire were the organizers. 

The business of Jones & McIntyre at Deer River, 
N. Y., has been sold to Golton & Marshall. The 
former owner is now interested in the Pottsdam 
Feed Company, Inc., succeeding H. J. Sanford. 

The South Berwick Farmers’ Union of South 
Berwick, Maine, was incorporated at that place 
by H. C. Getchell, Geo. R. Chase and Woodbury 
S. Lord, with capital stock aggregating $10,000. 

A new company has been formed at Sykesville, 
Md., to be known as the Maryland Milling & Sup- 
ply Company, which will take over the business 
of the Sykesville Lumber, Coal & Grain Com- 
pany. 

For the purpose of conducting a grain, flour 
and feed industry at New Haven, Conn., the East- 
ern Flour & Merchandise Company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at that place with stock of 
$10,000. 

The Exchange Elevator Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has announced that in case the third pier is 
not constructed there, it will build a modern, well- 
equipped elevator plant, costing several hundred - 
thousands of dollars. 

The Syracuse Milling Company of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has awarded the contract for a new 50,000- 
bushel elevator. The company is also building a 
new plant of reinforced concrete 54x42 feet and 
18 concrete bins for finished products. 

For the purpose of dealing in grain, feed, etc., 
the firm of George D. Tilley, Inc., has been formed 
at Darien, Conn., capitalizea with stock of $50,000. 
Howard Stout Neilson, George Dudley Tilley and 
Walter D. Daskinn are the organizers cf the or- 
poration. 


Pratz, Kime & Pratz, produce dealers of Water- 
loo, N. Y., have leased from J. H. O’Brien Coal 
Company at Seneca Falls, N. Y., the large brick 
building which the firm will convert into a grain 
elevator. The operation of remodeling the build- 
ing and equipping it with the latest machinery in 
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that line was started immediately after the trans- 
action was terminated. The building is to be 
equipped with the latest machinery, including a 
grain cleaning outfit and will have a capacity for 
10,000 bushels. 


IOWA 

Mullen Bros. of Osceola, Iowa, have retired from 
the grain business. 

A. D. Hayes & Co., is rapidly finishing its ele- 
vator at Rome, Iowa. 

Fred Webert of Sargeant, Minn., has bought the 
elevator of H. E. Froning at Chapin, Iowa. 

A new building has been planned by the farmers’ 
Grain & Mercantile Company of Kirkman, Iowa. 

The elevator plant of W. H. Klein at Inwood, 
Iowa, has been equipped with an electric motor. 

An elevator located at Pioneer, Iowa, has been 
purchased by Charles A. Black, who will operate 
same. 

The elevator of Mullin & Rawson, located at 
Britt, Iowa, is now completed. The plant is op- 
erated by electricity. 

The elevator of Bowles-Billings & Kessler Com- 
pany, located at Alexander, Iowa, has been dis- 
posed of to Chris Miller. 

The Ames Grain & Coal Company now has con- 
trol of the elevator of the Central Iowa Grain 
Company at Ames, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Hubbard, 
Iowa, recently completed construction on a 5,000- 
bushel ear corn crib there. 

L. H. Wagener now has complete charge of the 
grain business formerly operated at Whittemore, 
Iowa, by Wagener & Higgins. 

The Iowa Grain Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has dissolved as a corporation and discontinued 
operation of its place of business. 

The business of the Farmers’ Blevator Company 
at Dunkerton, Iowa, is now in the hands of the 
Dunkerton Grain & Lumber Company. 

Rankin & Clark is the firm name of the com- 
pany now operating the elevator at Rockwell, 
Iowa, formerly owned by Rankin & O’Connor. 

A new warehouse is being built to and an elec- 
tric motor is being installed in the elevator of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Thompson, Iowa. 

At Emerson, Iowa, the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company was organized to handle grain, coal, etc. 
The concern which was capitalized with stock of 
$10,000, was incorporated by A. F. Smith, now pres- 
ident, H. L. Whipple, vice-president, W. J. Adams, 
secretary, and James Durbin, treasurer. 


INDIANA 

The elevator of the Blish Milling Company at 
Alert, Ind., has been remodeled. 

A new elevator is to be built at Charlestown, 
Ind., by the Charlestown Milling Company. 

An addition is under course of construction to 
the elevator of A. Smith & Co., at Sheridan, Ind. 

The Pierce Elevator Company of Union City, 
Ind., has made several improvements on its plant. 

Arrangements have been made by farmers 
around Jamestown, Ind.,; for a new elevator plant. 

Powell-Sherry & Co., of Greenville, Ohio, have 
bought the elevator of Clark Bros. at Fountain City, 
ind. 

Numerous improvements are being made on the 
elevator at Arcola, Ind., by the Arcola Equity Ex- 
change. 

The elevator of Batchelor & Batchelor at Sharps- 
ville, Ind., has been remodeled and electric power 
installed. 

The Thayer grain elevator, located at Warsaw, 
Ind., has been reopened following several months 
of idleness. 

Small Bros.’ elevator at Walton, Ind., has been 
purchased by the recently organized Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company. 

A notice of dissolution has been filed with the 
secretary of state by the Nickel Grain Company of 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

A blast car loader has been installed by C. F. 
Cranor, a grain dealer at Sycamore, mail from 
Greentown, Ind. 

The Carlos (Ind.) Grain Company in making 
several improvements on its elevator has built a 
5,000-bushel annex. 

At Winamac, Ind., the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany has been organized. Henry Magee is the pres- 
ident of the concern. 

O. Gandy & Co., will construct an elevator at Ari, 
(r. f. d. Churubusco) Ind., in the near future. 

The grain business at Bryant, Ind., formerly con- 
ducted by the Adams Grain Company, is now con- 
trolled by Stiefel & Levy, Fort, Wayne, Ind. 

Jenkins & Cohee and Chas. and John Herr have 
formed a new company at Herr Crossing (no p. o.), 
Ind., for the construction of a new up-to-date ele- 
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vator costing $20,000. The station is just southeast 
of Lebanon. 

The Kepper elevator at Eden (r. f. d. from 
Greenville), Ind., has been taken over by G. Wolff 
& Sons of Hamilton, Ind. 

Frank Strange of Frankfort, Ind., has planned 
for the construction of a 30,000-bushel elevator at 
Antioch Station (Cynthiana p. o.), Ind. 

The safe in the Vandalia elevator at Veeders- 
burg, Ind., was robbed by yeggmen. Most of the 
stolen goods were books and papers and but little 
money was taken. 

Wm. Wicks of Bloomington, Ind., has disposed 
of the Van Valer plant, including the elevator, etc., 
to C. F. Nabor of Fairmount and A. A. Alrey of 
North Manchester. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Mardenis (r. f. d. 
from Roanoke), Ind., recently organized the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company and will buy, it is said, an 
elevator located there. 

A Monarch Attrition mill, manufactured by the 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., and a Clipper Seed Cleaner 
has been installed in the Pierce Elevator Com- 
pany’s plant at Harrisville, Ind. 

A co-operative organization of farmers has been 
formed at Huntington, Ind., for the purpose of con- 
structing a modern elevator. Clyde W. Smith was 
elected president and Tully Anson secretary. 

W. D. Zintsmaster has organized the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company at Churubusco, Ind., capitalized 
with $10,000. The incorporators and officers are: 
President, Samuel k.. Harlan; vice-president, Isaac 
McConnell; treasurer, Otto Welsheimer. - 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

J. H. Haus is constructing a new elevator at Al- 
tura, Minn. 

At Suring, Wis., a new grain elevator is to be 
constructed. 

The Phelps Elevator, located at Lake City, Minn., 
has been dismantled. 

A mill and elevator is to be constructed at Lyle, 
Minn., by A. L. Shulean. 

The grain elevator at Leonard, Minn., has been 
purchased by Mr. Rudser. 

A. W. Finnegan’s elevator at Adell, Wis., is now 
owned and operated by Frank Heckle. 

Plans are being discussed relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Farmers’ elevator at McIntosh, Minn. 

It is reported that a 2,000,000-bushel elevator is 
to be erected at Superior, Wis., by F. R. Crump- 
ton. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of BHllendale, 
Minn., expects to install an electric motor in its 
plant. 

The Huntley Elevator Company’s plant at St. 
Clair, Minn., has been taken over by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company. 

The grain, lumber and coal business of Gregory 
Bros. at Palmyra, Wis., is now under the control 
of Andrew Halsor of De Forest. 

Elevator “A,” located at Manitowoc, Wis., and 
operated by the Bartlett-Frazier Company, has 
been bonded for handling Canadian grain. 

At Mapleton, Minn., a Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany has been formed with W. E. Ward as presi- 
dent and will either build or buy an elevator this 
spring. i 

The capacity of the elevator of the Young Amer- 
ica Power, Light & Milling Company at Young 
America Station (mail Barton p. 0.), Wis., is now 
5.000 bushels. 

Capitalized with stock. of $10,000, the United 
Grain Company was incorporated at Rhinelander, 
Wis. The organizers were: C. C. Ladd, C. D. Wil- 
liams and A. H. Rogers. 

S. F. Heath has purchased an interest in the 
grain firm of Byrnes Bros. at Mankato, Minn., and 
the concern will now be conducted under the firm 
name of Byrnes & Heath. 

Work was recently completed by the Spaulding 
Elevator Company of its $40,000 grain storage 
plant at Warren, Minn. The building has a ca- 
pacity for 65,000 bushels. 

It is announced that the Great Northern Railroad 
will build a new elevator next spring at Duluth, 
Minn., which will be of 2,000,000 bushels’ larger ca- 
pacity than its “S” plant. 

The Karger Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has completed the erection of the first unit of the 
elevator at New Butler. The plant will consist 
of eight units each of 4,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Work has been completed on the 500,000-bushel 
concrete elevator annex of the Sheffield Elevator 
Company at Minneapolis, Minn., by the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Company of Chicago, III. 

At Morgan, Minn., the Morgan Milling Company 
was formed. The company will operate a 25,000- 
bushel elevator and the mill of Caspar Green & 
Sen as the Morgan Roller Mills. Caspar Green, 
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Alfred Green and W. J. Mattke are the incorpora- 
tors of the concern, which is capitalized with stock 
of $25,000. 

At Chisholm, Minn., the Chisholm Produce Com- 
pany has completed arrangements for the con- 
struction of an elevator, 22x22 feet. It is probable 
that the machinery will be operated by electricity. 

A Hess Drier of 18,000 bushels’ drying ca- 
pacity per hour has been installed in the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator “A” at Milwaukee, 
Wis., which is operated by the Donahue-Stratton 
Company. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., the Globe Elevator Com- 
pany has been formed, capitalized with stock 
amounting to $900,000. The incorporators of the 
concern are: Frank T. Heffelfinger, F. B. Wells, 
Charles F. Deaver, and others. 

The Palmers Elevator & Mercantile Association 
of Palmers, Minn., has completed and put into op- 
eration its elevator plant. The power is furnished 
by electricity and the entire building is covered 
with heavy galvanized iron. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

R. Hurt has leased the Worley elevator at Per- 
kins, Okla. 

Work is being completed on the elevator at Eagle 
(mail to Waynoka), Okla. 

An elevator, costing about $8,000, is to be built 
at Prague, Okla., by S. W. Hogen. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Storage Company of 
Vega, Texas, has completed its warehouse. 

J. M. Smith will improve his grain warehouse 
located at Nevada, Texas, in the near future. 

H. Wells is rebuilding his elevator at Washing- 
ton, Okla., which burned down on November 29. 

Land has been purchased at Ringling, Okla., by 
the Creel Grain Company upon which to build an 
elevator. 

An elevator and flour mill has been purchased 
by Mr. Baker, which he will install at once at 
Claude, Texas. ; 

The elevator of the Verden Milling Company at 
Verden, Okla., is now in the hands of the ‘Protz- 
man Company. 

The Alva Roller Mills Company has disposed of 
its elevator at Camargo, Okla., to Boquiet & Lud- 
wick of Woodward. 

C. D. Wood has built a 3,000-bushel elevator at 
Yeager, Okla., and will operate as the Yeager Mill 
& Elevator Company. 

The capital stock of the Farmers’ Union Supply 
Company of Versailles, Ky., has been increased 
from $6,000 to $15,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Company of Gage, 
Okla., has enlarged its elevator and installed a gas 
engine and new cleaner. 

A new grain company to conduct its business as 
the Bradley & Fason Grain Company has been 
formed at Bessemer, Ala. 

A 3,000-bushel addition is under course of con- 
struction to the elevator of the Farmers’ Shipping 
Association at Canadian, Texas. 

The Yukon Mill & Grain Company of Yukon, 
Okla., has completed plans for its new 500,000- 
bushel reinforced concrete elevator. 

Arrangements have been completed for the con- 
struction of a large grain elevator at Beaver, Ark., 
by H. F. Probst of Arkansas City, Kan. 

The Virginia Feed & Grain Company of Peters- 
burg, Va., have planned the building of an 85x310 
foot grain warehouse with capacity of from 100 to 
125 cars. 

A large warehouse located on the Santa Fe road 
has been bought by the Carter Grain Company of 
Bay City, Texas, to be used in connection with its 
grain business. 

The capacity of the grain elevator of E. G. Duck- 
well & Co., at Louisville, Ky., has been doubled. 
The total capacity of warehouse and elevator is 
160,000 bushels. 

Webster & Co. have begun the erection of an 
elevator and a mill for grinding corn at San Anto- 
nio, Texas. A warehouse will also be erected. The 
building will be of reinforced concrete. 

The L. O. Street Grain Company has been or- 
ganized at Woodwara, Okla., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are: L. O. Street, 
Lelia M. Street and I. H. Cox, all of Woodward. 

The grain firm of Heston, Whitworth & Co., of 
Hardinsburg, Ky., and the Hardinsburg Mill & Ele- 
vator Company have consolidated and will operate 
under the latter name. The capital stock of the 
company has been increased to $18,000. 

The Gillett Grain Company, with offices at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has placed a contract with the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company for an ele- 
vator and warehouse to be built at Memphis, Tenn. 
The warehouse will be 32x48 feet. The elevator 
workhouse will have a capacity of 30,000 bushels 
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and concrete tanks will have a capacity of 60,000 
bushels. Work will commence at once. 


The Paris Milling Company of Paris, Texas, will 
commence work at once on a 500-barrel concrete 
mill building and 100,000-bushel concrete storage 
grain elevator. The Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company of Chicago, Ill., has the con- 
tract. 

Announcement was made not long ago that Os- 
car Farmer & Sons of Louisville, Ky., have taken 
possession of the business of R. H. Menefee & Co., 
including the storehouse and elevator. The eleva- 
tor has a capacity for 50,000 bushels. The con- 
cern consists of Oscar Farmer, Sr.; Oscar Farmer, 
Jr., and H. C. Farmer. 


CANADA 


A 1,000,000-bushel addition is to be erected to the 
elevator of Davidson & Smith at Fort William, Ont. 


The Wm. Rennie Company has arranged for the 
construction of a grain elevator and warehouse at 
Chatham, Ont. 


A 60,000-bushel elevator is under course of con- 
struction at Shaunavon, Alta., by the Alberta 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company. 


At Fort Saskatchewan, Alta, the Fort Milling 
& Grain Company has been organized recently. 
The concern is capitalized with stock of $30,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Union Grain Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, Ont., 
which is capitalized with stock aggregating $50,000. 
The incorporators are Alex. R. Hargraft, Thomas 
Brodie, J. T. Haig, Alex Adams and Clive H. Haig. 


A grain elevator of approximately 1,250,000 bush- 
els is being constructed at Vancouver, B. C., by the 
Dominion Government. It consists of a working 
house 126x26 feet and 300 feet high and a group of 
52 concrete bins covering a ground area of 332x100 
feet. The unloading train shed is 152x92 feet. 
The equipment includes a cleaning system of 
ample capacity. 


THE DAKOTAS 


H. H. Hanson has purchased an elevator at De 
Lamere, N. D. 


The elevator of B. Gartland at Manchester, S. D., 
nas been reopened. 


Recently Dan Wilson purchased the Brault Ele- 
vator, located at Beach, N. D. 

The Kimball Milling Company of Draper, S. D., 
has closed down its elevator, 

The new elevator is to be constructed at Medora, 
N. D., by N. J. Steffen of Belfield. 

Operations have been started in the new eleva- 
tor of A. M. Dahl & Co., at Elgin, N. D. 


The elevator of Mark Werts at St. Marys (mail 
to Howard), S. D., has been rebuilt by him, 


F. M. Hunt is overhauling his elevator, located at 
Max, N. D., preparatory for operation this season. 


Pollman & Wipf and M. K. Hofer contemplate 
enlarging their elevator at Freeman, 8S. D., in tae 
spring. 

The Farmers’ Elevator, located at Dell Rapids, 
S. D., has been improved. A new scale has been 
installed. 

An Englehart Flexible Spout Holder has been 
installed in the new Farmers’ Elevator at 
Athol, S. D. 


A large grain cleaner has been installed in the 
elevator for the Farmers’ Co-operative Union at 
Fryburg, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has equippea 
its plant at Loomis, S. D., with an Englehart Flex- 
ikle Spout Holder. 


Ted Evold has purchased the elevators located 
at Killdeer, N. D., and Werner (mail Great Bend), 
N. D., from Olson & Worner. 

The plant, including the elevator, of the Oakes 
Flour Mill at Oakes, N. D., is now the property 
of the Royal Elk Milling Company. 

An Addition, 32x50 feet, has been built to the 
plant of the Equity Elevator at Ryder, N. D. The 
capacity of the plant is 25,000 bushels. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Stanley, N. 
D., has purchased the 25,000-bushel elevator lo- 
cated there, operated by Frank O’Keefe. 


The business interest of Ole Haug in the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator at Fairdale, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by Albert C. Hanson of that place. 


The grain and elevator business of Johnson 
Bros. Elevator Company at La Moure, N. D., has 
recently been taken over by George and C. C. 
Crum. 


Negotiations were closed up transferring the 
elevator property at Langdon, N. D., from _ the 
Amenia Elevator Company to the Langdon Eleva- 
tor Company. 

Announcement was recently made that the Occi- 
dent Elevator Company, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., will be obliged to vacate the ele- 
vator site at Jamestown, N. D., six months after 
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December 29, 1915. The railroad concern will 
build a new depot on the present site of the ele- 
vator plant. It is not known where the plant will 
be located. 


The plant of the Farmers’ Grain Company at 
Germantown, S. D., has been overhauled and new 
machinery, including a Richardson Automatic 
Scale, installed. 


Recently the elevator of the Minnesota & West- 
ern Grain Company at Beach, N. D., was purchased 
by N. J. Steffen, who will operate as N. J. Steffen 
Grain Company. 


Plans are under consideration by W. S. Smith 
of the Smith-McClure Grain Company of Tasker, 
N. D., for the construction of an elevator at that 
place in the near future. 


The elevator of the Amenia Elevator Company on 
the Northern Pacific at Pembina, N. D., has been 
taken over by the Pembina Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany. A 10,000-bushel elevator annex has also been 
constructed. 


Recently leased elevator sites, numbering in the 
hundreds, throughout North Dakota, were sold at 
delinquent tax sales. The sales came _ about 
through the fact that the state tax commission or- 
dered this property on the assessment rolls. 


WESTERN 
W. A. Hackett will build a grain elevator and 
feed mill at Fort Collins, Colo. 
Kelly Bros., the grain dealers of Hood River, Ore., 
have installed a mill in their plant. 
The plant of the O’Donnell Grain Company at 
Lusk, Wyo., has been closed down. 


A company has been formed at Columbus, Mont., 
for the purpose of planning the erection of a grain 
elevator there. 


A warehouse in connection with its new elevator 
has been built by the Farmers’ Grain Company 
at La Salle, Colo. 


Work has been completed on the 10,000-bushel 
elevator of the Farmers’ Hlevator & Supply Com- 
pany at Peetz, Colo. 


The foundation has been completed for the Equity 
Elevator Company at Grandview, Mont. Work 
will be rapidly finished. 


It is reported that construction work will soon be 
started on the Equity Mercantile Association’s 
elevator at Limon, Colo. 

At Hathaway, Mont., the Hathaway Grain Com- 
pany was recently incorporated, capitalized with 
stock aggregating $10,000. 

Work has been completed on the new 40,000-bushel 
elevator of the Golden Valley Farmers’ Elevator 
Company at Carlyle, Mont. 


The recently incorporated Williston Mill Com- 
pany of Bainville, Mont., purchased the elevator 
of the Montana & Dakota Grain Company and is 
erecting a plant of 60,000 bushels’ capacity. 

The Gallatin Valley Milling Company, recently 
purchased the Winter, Trusdell, Ames Company’s 
elevator located at Brady, Mont. This company 
already has a large line of elevators and mills 
throughout Montana. 


Arrangements have been completed for the con- 
struction of an elevator and flour mill at Metolius, 
Ore. The elevator will be the first to be constructed 
in Eastern Oregon. H. M. Seithoff and other North 
Dakota men are interested. 


The Frank A. Guernsey Grain Company has been 
organized at Stockton, Cal., with stock aggregating 
$75,000. The board of directors as named in the 
articles of incorporation are: Frank A. Guern- 
sey, J. W. Schuler, Phil. O’Connell, H. J. Mann 
and DeWitt Clary. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

C. F. Fritz has closed down his elevator at Ross- 
ville, Kan. 

J. G. Wright has entered the grain business at 
Bellaire, Kan. 

Ed. Ruse has 
Sabetha, Kan. 

Gross & Gross, grain dealers at Tarkio, Mo., has 
been dissolved. 

The elevator of the farmers at De Witt, Neb., 
has been overhauled. 

The new elevator at Wheatland (mail Conway), 
Kan., has been completed. 

An addition is being made to the elevator plant 
of J. L. Wilkin at Aulne, Kan. 

Plans have been formed for the construction of 
an elevator at Fellsberg, Kan, 

J. E. and C. O. Wilcox is a new grain dealing 
concern formed at Soldier, Kan. 


leased T. J. Paces’ elevator at 


The Gustafson elevator at Sargent, Neb., has 
been purchased by D. T. Adams. 
The plant of the Ulysses Grain Company at 


Ulysses, Nebr., has been closed down. 


W. T. Shute has planned for the construction of 
a 10,000-bushel elevator at Shields, Kan. He has 
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also purchased the plant of J. M. Kenda at Arnold, 
Kan. 


Otto Stepanek is the new proprietor of the ele- 
vator of G. W. Potts at DuBois, Neb. 

Plans have been consummated for the erection 
of a 25,000-bushel elevator at Oran, Mo, 

The new elevator of the Bayard Grain 
pany at Bayard, Kan., has been completed. 

A Richardson Automatic Scale has been installed 
in L. H. Powell & Co.'s elevator at Rosehill, Kan. 

H. A. Alexander’s elevator at Beatrice, Neb., is 
now under control of the Dobbs Grain Company. 

The elevators at Creighton, Neb., are to be oper- 
ated by electricity instead of gasoline in the future. 

A new scale has been installed in the elevator 
of Arkansas City Milling Company of Hackney, Kan. 

Improvements are being made on the elevator of 
Schuyler County Milling Company of Lancaster, 
Mo. 

At Columbus, Neb., a farmers’ co-operative com- 
pany has been formed to build and operate an ele- 
vator. 

The elevators of the Atlas Hlevator Company, lo- 
cated at Dixon and Wareham, Neb., have been shut 
down. 


The Thurman Davis Grain Company of Hume, 
Mo., is going to have a grain elevator erected for 
it there. 

A new elevator has been built at Adrian, Mo., 
for the Farmers’ Elevator, Supply & Manufacturing 
Company, 

Construction work has been started on the grain 
elevator at White City, Kan., by R. M. Shepherd 
of Herington, 

A new grain cleaner has been added to the equip- 
ment of the M. O. Mitchell & Son’s elevator at 
Hancock, Mo. 

An addition is being made to the warehouse and 
elevator of the Farmers’ Mercantile Company at 
Scribner, Neb. 

A new concrete foundation has been placed un- 
der the elevator of Ury & Redinger, located at 
Ridgeway, Mo. 

An elevator, coal 


Com- 


bins and stock and feed busi- 


ness at Hanover, Kan., has been taken over by the 
Farmers’ Union. 
The Farmers’ Co-operative Union Association 


was organized at 
stock of $20,000. 

A. ©. Yontz expects to construct a grain elevator 
plant with a capacity of from 10,000 to 12,000 bush- 
els at Tipton, Mo. 

An addition is to 
the Gupton Grain 
storing feedstuffs. 

The Farmers Grain and L. 8. Company of 
folk, Neb., has arranged for a new elevator 
constructed there. 

On January 1, C. E. Wyman took possession of 
the elevator at Republic, Kan., which was reccntly 
purchased by him. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Ashland Grain Company of Ashland, Neb., by N. P. 
Nelson and L. C. Parks. 

Work has been stopped in the elevator plants 
of the McCaull-Webster Elevator Company at Os- 
mond and Belden, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Ashton, 
Neb., has recently completed making repairs on ias 
flour and feed warehouse. 

A Richardson registering wagon scale has been 
installed in the Farmers’ Grain & Supply Com- 
pany’s plant at Ray, Kan. : 

A new 8&8-horsepower gasoline engine has been 
installed in the Holmquist Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at Emerson, Neb. 


Barnston, Neb., with a capital 


of 
for 


elevator 
Neb., 


to the 
Oxford, 


be made 
Company of 


Nor- 
to be 


The elevator of the Updike Grain Company of 
Indianola, Neb., has been purchased from it by 
the Farmers’ Equity Union. 

The Holmquist Grain & Lumber Company has 


purchased the elevator of the defunct P. B. Mann- 
Anchor Company at Coleridge, Neb. 

A transaction was recently closed up transfer- 
ring the property of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of Wynot, Neb., to A. H. Hillis. 


The Southwest Grain Company of Stafford, Kan., 
is anticipating remodeling its elevator and increas- 
ing the capacity of the plant to 10,000 bushels. 


The old automatic scale in the plant of the Co- 
operative Equity Exchange at Ludell, Kan., has 
been replaced by a Richardson Automatic Scale. 


E. C. Veauchant and John W. Scott have organ- 
ized a concern which will deal in grain and con- 
struct a grain elevator at Ford, Kan., in the spring. 


Cc. E. Robinson Grain Company of Hedville Sta- 
tion (Salina p. 0.), Kan., has let the contract for 
its new elevator. The plant is to be equipped with 
modern machinery including a Richardson Auto- 
matic Seale. 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trude at large, or any branch of it.] 


PROGRESS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Editor American Grain Trade: During the past 
year the business has been generally satisfactory 
to all of our members and the results to producers, 
in view of the prices obtained from their products, 
bave also been satisfactory. The principal grain 
handled in San Francisco is barley, both for local 
and export use. The crop now being handled is 
somewhat less than the crop of the preceding year, 
which was the largest on record. Prices, while not 
as high as a year ago, have still been satisfactory 
and brought good returns to our farmers. 

The importance of the Grain Trade Association 
has been more widely recognized than ever before, 
and especially have our members had recourse to 
our Inspection Department. 

As undoubtedly occurs at other centers, there is 
more or less complaint as regards the weights of 
grain received from the interior. The state legis- 
lature at its last session created a State Depart- 
ment of Weights and Measures, and we hope that 
we will receive some relief from this source. We 
are all anxiously awaiting to see what legislation 
will be proposed at the present session of Congress. 

There has been no material change in the num- 
ber of members in the Association, and no vital 
changes in any of the rules governing the trans- 
action of business. 

Yours truly, 
GRAIN TRADE ASSOCIATION. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MONTANA CROP PROSPECTS 


Editor American Grain Trade: According to 
grain men of the Gallatin Valley and those of other 
parts of the Treasure State, the wheat acreage will 
be cut down next summer to about 25 per cent be- 
low that of the present banner year. The reason 
for this is that last year the farmers planned on 
high prices owing to the war and planted every 
acre they possibly could to winter wheat and to 
spring or Marquis wheat. Now much of this land 
must be summer fallowed and lay over a year with- 
out cropping. There is new breaking, but not 
enough to make the acreage the coming year what 
it was in 1915. 

The winter wheat crop has been estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture as being about 540,- 
000,000 bushels. That is 115,000,000 bushels less 
than the winter wheat harvest of 1915, but ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 more than the average for 
the past five years. 

Wheat raisers are rejoicing over $1 wheat, the 
price having touched that mark at the close of the 
old year. Flax was $1.95. Many sales were re- 
corded as the farmers had been holding for the ad- 
vance all the fall. Marketing grain is simplified 
by the fall of snow throughout the state. In many 
sections snow is six inches deep. 

Yours truly, P. M. PARKER. 
Belgrade, Mont. 


ST. LOUIS HAD SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Editor American Grain Trade: <A retrospect of 
the grain trade of St. Louis during 1915 will show 
the many and varied conditions with which the 
trade generally was confronted. The total produc- 
tion of the principal cereal crops was the largest 
ever recorded by the Department of Agriculture. 
The wheat crop, for the first time in the history of 
the Department, exceeded one billion bushels and 
corn for the second time passed the three billion 
mark. Values paid to farmers estimated, in excess 
of any previous record, many millions of dollars, 
establishing a new high record. 

The quality of a large per cent of the grain 
marketed, however, was below the average and 
marketing conditions to a large extent materially 
changed from the ordinary year. In view of the 
poorer quality of offerings of a large percent of the 
grain, due to weather conditions, the amount of 
grain bought on track, or at country elevators, was 
way below the normal. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the consignment, or strictly commission, 
houses profited thereby. The exporting houses of 
this market likewise did a large and increased busi- 
ness. 

Receipts of wheat here totalled 35,250,400 bush- 
els, as contrasted with 33,569,000 bushels in 1914. 
Corn arrivals aggregated 18,917,200 bushels as com- 
pared with 17,105,800 bushels the previous year. 
Oats, however, showed a falling off, receipts 
amounting to 19,402,800 bushels as against 24,944.- 
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600 bushels a year ago. The falling off in the re- 
ceipts of the latter is accounted for in the main by 
the rain and adverse weather conditions around 
harvest time in a large portion of the territory 
contiguous to the St. Louis market. 

Taking the year as a whole, it will no doubt be 
found that the grain and milling interests of St. 
Louis have experienced a very satisfactory and a 
profitable year. Elevator conditions, both public 
and private, have not been materially changed the 
past twelve months. Tentative plans for the erec- 
tion of at least one new house, and possibly two, 
are under way and will no doubt be carried to com- 
pletion before the next crop is ready for market, 
and will add much to the total storage capacity of 
the market. 

The Traffic and Weighing Bureaus of the Mer- 
chants Exchange are maintained and operated un- 
der the highest scale of efficiency. The Traffic De- 
partment under the direction of an able commis- 
sioner watches the rate and traffic interests of our 
market, and has had brought about a number of 
changes and adjustments, formerly discriminatory, 
that has been of marked benefit to both the receiv- 
ing and shipping interest of both grain and grain 
products. The work of the Weighing Bureau is of 
the greatest value to all interests concerned. The 
State Grain Associations are particularly interested 
in the maintaining of our bureau and have co-op- 
erated at all times in furthering the interest of the 
department. 

No material changes have been made in the rules 
or regulations of our Exchange the past year. 
Legislative matters, either state or national, when- 
ever adverse to the interest of the market, are 
closely watched at all times, the Exchange co- 
operating with other markets, the Council of Grain 
Exchanges, the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion or the state associations in the handling of 
such matters for the furthering of the best inter- 
ests of the terminal markets at large. 

The membership of the Exchange numbers 1,108. 
The Exchange starts the New Year in excellent 
financial condition, having a cash surplus and a 
good sinking fund on hand. The outlook for the 
current year is most promising for all interests 
allied with the market. 

Yours truly, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EUGENE SMITH. 
Secretary Merchants’ Exchange. 


SOUTHERN REVOLUTION IN FEEDS. 


Editor American Grain Trade: Not in 25 years 
has there been such a sudden and complete revolu- 
tion in feed matters as now obtains in the South 
through the use of the Hundred-Day Speckle Velvet 
Bean. Out of some 40 types of velvet beans, this 
new type is the most prolific, and is the earliest in 
maturity. As a crop, it can be grown in corn for 
support, when planted late in April, wherever cot- 
ton can be grown. The bunches grow practically 
every six inches from the ground to the end of the 
plant. These bunches contain from four to 25 pods 


each, and in each pod usually are four or five seed.. 


These seed are round, hard and striped. The beans 
are about the size of the end of your little finger. 

This bean is a hybrid of the Late Florida Speckle 
and the early white Yokahama. They were in such 
demand last season that they jobbed for five or six 
dollars per bushel! And probably there was not 
more than five or six thousand bushels produced 
in the South. This year I should say that the crop 
is at least 250,000 bushels; and they can be bought 
at wholesale anywhere at the present moment at 
from $2 to $2.50 per bushel, according to quan- 
tity. They are usually planted in corn, every other 
hill; or in 6-foot corn rows. They can be planted 
in the middles every five feet. They mature here 
at Augusta, Georgia, about September 15 or 20. 
They produce about 20 bushels of beans to the 
acre in corn, or one ton of beans-in-the-pod. 

This bean plant stores an enormous amount of 
nitrogen in the soil when the vines are turned 
under; and cotton is increased by one-third and 
corn is increased 10 bushels per acre, following 
after the turning under. After frost, cattle can be 
turned in and they eat ravenously the vines and 
the matured, or immature frost-bitten beans (if 
any); and no crop so quickly fattens hogs and 
cows, and is so cheaply made. Grown in corn, they 
are a more valuable crop than is the corn itself. 
In some counties today in this portion of the South 
practically every other corn stalk has a velvet bean 
by its side! 

Now the revolutionary part of the proposition is 
not only the use of this bean as a field-grazing 
proposition and as a land-manuring one, but as 
used for cattle feed and for human feed. Mills that 
negotiate grinding up these bunches of beans in 
the pod can be bought for from $80 to $300, 
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and large numbet's of these mills are now in oper- 
ation in the South. The South is rapidly getting 
away from the Kansas alfalfa and grain groundup 
food proposition for horses and cows. These vel- 
vet beans ground up in the pod analyze 19 per 
cent protein and 6 per cent fat! These beans will 
increase yearly in this portion of the country in 
out-turn. They will always be cheap, and there is 
an enormous outlook for this velvet bean as a 
groundup cattle food matter. 

These beans have always been so high that no 
one could use them for the dinner table; but today 
they are far cheaper than the white Navy or 
Yankee beans, or the white California Lima beans. 
The process is to boil these beans for one hour, put 
them in cold water and manipulate them with the 
hands, when the skin will all come off, float on top 
of the water, and can be removed. Then boil them 
again for one-half hour or until the beans are soft; 
then they are ready to be prepared in eight or ten 
different ways: They can be mashed up like Irish 
potatoes, or made into bean soup, or they can be 
baked with cream and butter just like the Yankee 
bean. They have a good flavor and the canners all 
over the country are now looking most eagerly into 
the matter. One canner wrote me that the matter 
seemed favorable to his taking several hundred 
carloads. Certainly at the present moment it would 
be the cheapest protein canning proposition for ship- 
ping to the armies of Europe. One bushel of beans 
is 60 pounds, and there is no other protein today 
for human food that can be bought for 4 cents per 
pound, or even less in large amounts. 

Yours truly, N. L. 

Augusta, Ga. 


MILWAUKEE’S GRAIN TRADE 

Editor American Grain Trade: Probably the 
first thing to be considered in a review of the year 
1915 as it looks to the Milwaukee grain trade is 
the quantity of grain received here and shipped 
from the market. The receipts for the year to- 
talled 70,148,510 bushels. The receipts were not 
equal to those of 1914, which were so far ahead of 
any other year in our history that it might reason- 
ably be expected that the business would fall some- 
what short of so high a standard. And it did fall 
short to the extent of 6,500,000 bushels. 

The year 1915, however, with the single excep- 
tion of 1914, greatly exceeded any previous year 
in size of receipts. Five years ago, or in 1910, the 
local receipts were 48,355,914 bushels, and 10 years 
back, or in 1905, Milwaukee arrivals were 37,941,- 
536 bushels. Shipments of grain from this point 
during the past year were 52,498,339 bushels. 

The receipts of corn of the 1915 crop have been 
particularly disappointing for reasons that are well 
understood by the grain trade. There was a de- 
crease of about 4,000,000 bushels in the receipts of 
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corn for the calendar year as compared with the 
previous year. Oats, on the other hand, showed a 
substantial increase. Milwaukee received 28,539,- 


780 bushels of oats in 1915. 

Local grain men are gratified by the erection of 
an elevator on the Chicago & Northwestern road 
which is under way at the present time, and will 
be completed and ready for operation in time for 
the 1916 crop. It will have a storage capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels at first, and will ultimately be in- 
creased to a 2,500,000-bushel house. It will be thor- 
oughly equipped with all sorts of proper machinery, 
and will be an immense addition to Milwaukee’s 
grain handling facilities. With the completion of 
this elevator the storage capacity of the terminal 
houses here will be 5,800,000 bushels. 

The mills closed the year with a satisfactory 
showing. During the last four months they broke 
al) records and ran night and day in their efforts 
to keep up with their orders. The output for the 
year was 740,000 barrels. In 1914 they manufac- 
tured 611,896 barrels, and in 1913, 733,735 barrels. 

The maltsters report a decreased output as com- 
pared with the preceding year, the decrease, accord- 
ing to a leading manufacturer, being approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 per cent. This would mean that 
about 13,000,000 bushels represented the produc- 
tion of malt for the year. 

The Chamber of Commerce put forth especial 
efforts in the spring of 1915 in co-operation with 
shippers located in the other Great Lakes ports to 
prevent the adoption by the Lake earriers of a bill 
of lading which was proposed by the carriers, and 
which would have relieved them from practically 
all liability for shortage in weight on grain carried. 

The Chamber was represented at the meetings 
by delegates and by legal counsel and took an 
active part in the opposition, the result of which 
was the creation of a corporation by the trans- 
portation interests whose business it should be to 
pay the value of all shortages and collect the value 
of all overages, leaving the shippers in the same 
position as they were before. 

The chamber has also, in conjunction with the 
Chicago Board of Trade and some 200 other organ- 
izations and shippers of the Middle West, been a 
leader in the movement of the past few months 
having for its purpose the continuance of the lake- 
and rail service on the Great Lakes. The Chamber 
filed an intervening petition in the application of 
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the Lehigh Valley Railroad to be permitted to run 
its boats and has, through its freight bureau, ex- 
erted every effort to secure the service for the 
approaching season. 

At the present writing it appears that all thought 
of a continuance of the past relations of the rail- 
roads and the package carriers must be given up, 
although the Lehigh Valley Railroad has taken 
steps to secure an appeal to the courts in its case. 

If one were to indulge in a little forecast of the 
future, he would be compelled to admit that the 
Outlook so far as the corn trade resulting from the 
present crop is concerned, is not very promising. 

Milwaukee’s great progress and her rapid in- 
creases in volume of grain handled in the past half 
dozen years or so, however, Will justify us in pre- 
dicting a continued advance in the future. 

The merchants here look for a larger trade up to 
September 1 than last year for the same period. 

Yours very truly, H. A. PLUMB, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


KANSAS CITY REVIEW 


Bditor American Grain Trade: The records of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade show that we re- 
ceived during the year 1915: 58,693,950 bushels of 
wheat, 20,803,750 bushels of corn, 6,247,500 bushels 
or oats, 361,900 bushels of rye, 1,817,200 bushels of 
barley, 4,527,600 bushels of Kaffir and milo maize, 
making a total of 92,451,900 bushels, 55,000 bushels 
of flax, 27,040 tons of bran and shorts, 422,976 tons 
of hay, 179,000 barrels of flour. The amount of 
flour manufactured in Kansas City in the year 1915 
was 2,865,460 barrels. 

As in other seasons, large quantities of grain 
were bought from country points by our exporters 
ond shipped direct to Gulf and other ports. Of this, 
we have no record. The lack of ocean tonnage 
has seriously handicapped the export business. 

During the first four months of the crop season, 
spot wheat was part of the time at a premium and 
most of the time at a price as compared with the 
futures which prohibited the accumulating of 
stocks. The last 60 days there has been sufficient 
margin to justify storing although the margin is 
narrow. Wheat in store today, 8,212,010 bushels; 
corn, 2,819,261 bushels. 

Our storage capacity has increased 4,250,000 bush- 
els during the past year, making our present capac- 
ity 22,315,000 bushels. It is the general opinion 
vhat the stock of wheat in the farmers’ hands in 
the territory tributary to this market is larger than 
one year ago. 

The condition of winter wheat, so far as we are 
able to obtain information, is fairly good—possibly 
not quite equal to one year ago. 

Yours very truly, E. D. BIGELOW, 
Kansas Uity, Mo. Secretary Board of Trade. 


INDIANAPOLIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1915. 


Editor American Grain Trade: One of the im- 
portant improvements put into effect by the Indi- 
anapolis Board of Trade during the year 1915 was 
the establishment of a trading floor. The trading 
floor, which was opened February 15, 1915, because 
of the increase in the grain, hay and milling busi- 
ness, has been of much value in facilitating trans- 
actions. It is on the seventh floor of the Board of 
Trade Building, and is used for buying and selling 
grain and hay inspected by Board of Trade inspec- 
tors on tracks or in elevators in the city. Only 
members of the Board have the privilege of the 
trading floor. The room is equipped with desks 
for the convenience of representatives of the grain 
and hay trade. About thirty firms and individuals 
are represented. 

The Traffic Department of the Board of Trade, of 
which R. R. Hargis is traffic manager, accomplished 
much good work during the year. This Department 
has been devoted to maintaining a high standard 
of service in the Indianapolis terminals, obtaining 
a revision of rates affecting Indianapolis, and pre- 
venting discrimination in favor of competing 
points. | 

In the matter of terminal operations may be 
mentioned the excellent results achieved by the 
carriers in handling live stock and grain recon- 
signments which heretofore have been a source of 
frequent complaint. 

In the handling of grain reconsignments 
a very efficient system has been put in force by the 
C., C., C. & St. L. Railway. The previous custom 
in handling reconsignments necessitated numerous 
trips to railroad offices, and consequent trouble in 
getting reconsignment orders, resulting in delays 
in the terminals for 24 hours or more. The 
c., C, C. & St.-L.-at the request. of the De- 
partment, has placed a representative in the trad- 
ing room of the Board of Trade to take care of 
these reconsignments, with the result that the cars 
invariably leave the terminals the day the sale is 
made. The value of this service can not be over- 
estimated, not only in the matter of relieving con- 
gestion in the terminals, but in insuring the good 
condition of the grain on arrival at destination. 

The system adopted by the Traffic Department to 
bulletin grain and hay for inspection and the use 
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of the bulletin as the basis for demurrage, has 
eliminated all complaints in this regard. 

The export traffic, which is in serious straits on 
account of the congestion at the Atlantic Seaboard, 
has caused the carriers s0 much concern that in 
addition to numerous embargoes, ill-advised pro- 
posals as to storage charges on delayed freight held 
in cars have been made and application to publish 
such charges on short notice was presented last 
month to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Protest was filed by the Board of Trade Traffic De- 
partment and other organizations. The application 
was denied. 

In the revision of rates affecting Indianapolis 
so Many questions have been handled that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them. Perhaps the most im- 
portant rate adjustment affecting Indianapolis is 
the proposed revision of class rates in this terri- 
tory, which is now being prepared by the carriers. 

Following are some of the revisions effected 
through the Traffic Department: 

tevision and reduction of rates on grain from Illinois 
Centval stations to Indianapolis. 

Reduction in rate on grain products from Indianapolis 
to Bloomington, Ind., via I. C. 

Reduction in rate on grain products from Indianapolis 
COM Quumey) Mil, Wig 2), Cyc. & St. ly, 

Reduction in rate on anthracite coal from Indianapolis 
to Southport, Ind., via P., C., C. & St. L. 

Reduction in the rates on grain from stations on Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland to Cincinnati with transit priv- 
ileges at Indianapolis. 

Reduction in the reconsigning charge on grain at In- 
dianapolis from Vardalia stations. 

Reinstatement of the rates on grain from stations on 
the T., St. L. & W. to Ohio River markets with transit 
privileges at Indianapolis. 

Hxtension of milling-in-transit privileges at Indian- 
apolis to permit grain from T., St. L. & W. stations 
and T., P. & W. stations to be milled at Indianapolis and 
forwarded va C., Cc. & St. L. to Ohio River markets 
and points beyond 

Absorption of switching charges at Indianapolis on 
grain from Illinois Central stations billed to mills, ele- 
vators, etc., on connecting lines at Indianapolis, result~ 
ing in an approximate reduction of $2 on each car of 
Illinois Central grain received. 

Through the assistance of Superintendent Coneys 4r- 
rangements were made, effective Dec. 20, 1915, for the 
benefit of shippers and receivers on the line of the 
Vandalia, permitting the free storage on available 
vacant land of the company of shipments held for for- 
warding and delivery. Es 

Reduction in the switching charges on the C., C., C. 
& St. L. between plants of the Acme-Evans Company, 
to become effective with the revision of the Indianapolis 
switching tariff now under way. 

The gain in membership of the Board of Trade 
during 1915 was twenty-eight new members. 

Yours truly, W. H. HOWARD, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary Board of Trade. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of December 14, 1915 


Wild Oats Separator.—John A. Aasheim, Morgan 
J. Aasheim and Lewis J. Aasheim, Fargo, N. D. 
Filed July 28; 1914. No. 1,164,052. See cut. 

Claim: In a separator, a rotatably mounted shaft, an 
imperforate flexible cylinder, a pair of Wheels rigidly 
mounted on said shaft for supporting the ends of said 


the 


within 
cylinder, and scraping means carried by the grain re- 
ceiving means and associated with the inner periphery 
of the cylinder. 

Car Seal.—La Fayette Jake Richardson, Colum- 
bus, Miss., assignor of one-half to J. Q. Staples, 


cylinder, grain receiving means disposed 


Stewart, Miss. Filed April 3, 1915. No. 1,163,857. 


Grain Assorter.—Gust Carlson, Moline, IIl., as- 
signor to Deere & Mansur Company, Moline, Ill., a 
corporation of Illinois. Filed April 14, 1906. Re- 
newed November 13, 1912. No. 1,163,889. 


Bearing Date of December 21, 1915 


Process for Sterilizing and Preserving Grain.— 
Edward R. Barrow, Memphis, Tenn. Filed Novem- 
ber 16, 1914. No. 1,165,220. See claim. 

Claim: The process of treating grain to sterilize and 
preserve the same, which consists in intimately mixing 
finely-divided chlorid of sodium with the grain, substan- 
tially as described. 


Bearing Date of December 28, 1915 


Grain Door.—Benjamin Milbert, Chicago, 
Filed January 6, 1913. No. 1,165,694. 

Dust Collector.—William J. Fender, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to John G. Hintz, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed October 29, 1914. No. 1,165,401. 

Automatic Feed for Grain Grinders and the Like. 
—Morley Fountain Verity, Brantford, Ont., Canada, 
assignor to Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Filed March 17, 1915. No. 1,166,024. 


Il. 


469 
Automatic Grain Carrier—August Gebhardt, 
S ‘i a 
Scotia, Neb. Filed May 9, 1914. No. 1,165,499. . See 
eut. 
Claim: The combination with a receptacle having an 
upwardly projecting extension at its rear side; of a 
carrier adapted to be positioned over said receptacle 


and having an opening into the bottom thereof, a slide 


mounted in said carrier over said opening and having 


an aperture therein designed to register with the open- 
ing in the carrier when the slide is retracted and to be 
placed out of register therewith when the slide is pro- 
jected, a coiled spring mounted to normally project said 
slide to position it in the path of the upward extension 
on the receiving receptacle. 

Storage Bin.—Clarence Healy, East Orange, N. J. 
Filed August 9, 1913. No. 1,165,971. See cut. 

Claim: A storage structure comprising a plurality of 
spaced transverse masonry walls in the form of canta- 
lever beams, a pair of masonry supporting pillars for 


each wall underset from its ends, a central longitudinal 
shed bottom and longitudinal beams between pillars and 
under the ridge of the shed bottom for supporting the 
bottom, and walls for completing the structure to form 
a plurality of bays or bins. 


Bearing Date of January 4, 1916 


Feed Grinding Mechanism.—James HE. Goodhue, 
St. Charles, Ill., assignor to United States Wind 
Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill., a corpora- 
tion of Illinois. Filed July 6, 1915. No. 1,166,899. 
See cut. 

Claim: In a machine of the character set forth, the 
combination of a chamber, and rotary means for agitat- 
ing the material supplied to said chamber and tending 
to throw the material out of the chamber in a direction 
radially of said rotating means, the top wall of said 


chamber presenting offset plate sections, affording be- 
tween their adjacent ends an opening disposed tan- 
gentially to said rctary means and at one Side of the 
center of said rotary means and forming an inlet to 
said chamber, one of said plate-sections inclining down- 
wardly from one side of said chamber to said opening 
and directly above said means. 


Attachment for Grain Separators——John Lunz, 
Belpre, han. Filed April 1, 1915. No. 1,166,532. 
See cut. 

Claim: The combination with a grain separator, of 


a wind trunk having a plurality of air orifices in one 
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side, and a plurality of guard fingers coacting with the 
orifices. 

Process of Treating Grains—Adolph Jaeger, 
Jackson, Mo., assignor of twenty-two and one-half 
hundredths to Arthur O. Knight and twenty-two 
and one-half hundredths to Harry A. Knight, St. 
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Louis, Mo. 1911. No. 1,166,592. 
See cut. 

Claim: The process of treating grain adulterated with 
onions which consists in dehydrating the mass in a 


Filed February 4, 


vacuum before the onions are broken, and in subse- 
quently breaking up and removing the dried onions. 

Hulling Cylinder for Clover and Alfalfa Hullers. 
—Frederick E. Shafer, Idaville, Ind. Filed March 
4, 1915. No. 1,166,549. 

Self Locking Car Seal—Winfred Mudge Brooks, 
East Orange, N. J., assignor to EH. J. Brooks & Co., 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of New York. Filed 
Gcetober 29, 1915. No. 1,166,657. 


THE damaged wheat cargo of the burned steamer 
Wright is being taken from the boat by the Whitney 
Bros. of Duluth and shipped to Milwaukee. Mr. 
Whitney stated that the firm expects to put the 
wheat on the Copper Range dock at the rate of 25,- 
000 bushels per day. 

ON December 27 a grain vessel was chartered at 
4 cents a bushel for the first trip after the opening 
of navigation in the spring. These boats will proba- 
bly sail between April 15 and 25. Under the insur- 
ance policies, vessels may sail between April 1 
and the 15th by paying the rate on the policies for 
the days of sailing before the 15th, but they can be 
covered by no claim for ice damage up to three 
per cent of the amount of the policy. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 19-20.—Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 19-21.—Idaho Seed Growers’ Association, 
at Caldwell, Idaho. 

January 20-21.—Council of Grain Exchanges, at 
Chicago, Il. 

January 26-27.—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at St. Louis, Mo. 

February 3.—Michigan Hay & Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at Saginaw, Mich. 

February 9-11.—Illinois Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at Bloomington, Ill. 

February 15-17—Western Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

February 29, March 1-2.—North Dakota karmer 
Grain Dealers’ Association, at Grand Forks, N. D. 

May.—Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

May 9-10.—Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, at 
Decatur, Ill. 

July 11-13.—National 
Point, Ohio. 


K. C. HAY DEALERS ELECT 


The annual election of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association resulted in the selection of 
men tried and true, all of whom are prominent in 
the national hay trade. B. F. Tyler was elected 
president for the ninth time. His services in the 
past have been of a high order, and the trade 
showed its appreciation in again choosing him to 
lead its affairs. 

E. B. Bruce, who moved up from the second vice- 
presidency to the first, is an enthusiastic advocate 
of national uniformity of hay grades, and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Inspection last year was 
instrumental in having all hay inspectors meet at 
Kansas City for a conference to this end. 

C. D. Carlisle, second vice-president, is one of 
the best known hay dealers in the country, his 


Hay Association, Cedar 


specialty being alfalfa, of which he handled the 
first car ever received at the Kansas City market. 


New members of the Board of Directors: John 
North, Bert Sheldon and Wilber Warren. Arbi- 
tration Committee: John Mackey, P. E. Drought 
and F. W. Taylor. 


KANSAS DIRECTORS CHOOSE KANSAS CITY 


The officers and directors of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association met at Kansas City on Jan- 
uary 5, and decided to abide by the mail vote of 
the Association and hold the meeting in May. Al- 
though Hutchinson and Wichita presented strong 
claims, Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as the meet- 
ing place. So many dealers from Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Eastern Nebraska attend the meeting 
that Kansas City was deemed the more central 
lecation. 


COUNCIL OF GRAIN EXCHANGES PLANS CON- 
FERENCE 

The seventh annual convention of the Council 
of Grain Exchanges is to be Somewhat of a de- 
parture from the usual custom. On January 20-21 
the meeting will be held at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago, and in addition to the members of the 
15 Exchanges represented in the Council, invita- 
tions have been sent to grain merchants of various 
markets and the officials of grain dealers’ associa- 
tions throughout the country. 

The problems of the immediate future will have 
prominent place on the program, and the Council 
is to be congratulated in securing Julius H. Barnes 
of Duluth for an address on the export situation, 
than whom no one in the country is better quali- 
fied. Other speakers of note will be present, and 
the banquet Friday evening will be presided over 
by John L. Messmore. During the second day Burt 
Ball, secretary of the Crop Improvement Committee 
will present moving pictures of the Chicago grain 
pit in action. 


Hess Driers 
Dry it Out 


Raise the grade. Make it 
safe to store or to ship 


anywhere. 


Hess Driers are made in 
eleven regular sizes—Dry in 
batches or continuous flow. 


Suitable for any kind or 
size of mill or elevator. 


Will serve you promptly. 


OFT CORN 


Hess Out-Door 
Conditioners 


Tumble and «air it out of 
doors, keep it sweet and 
cool. Conditioners earn 
100 per cent in a few weeks 
—one customer paid for 
his on 3 cars of grain. 


Cost $75.00, up, and sold 
on 30 days’ free trial. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE, TO 


1210 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Brown-Duvel 
Moisture Testers 


with copper or glass flasks 
—for gasoline, gas, alcohol 
or electricity. Made in 3 
sizes — 2-4 and 6 burner. 
Ready forinstant shipment. 


Our testers are used every- 
where on all kinds of grain 
and seeds. 


January 15, 1916. 
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S. E. Sullivan has opened up a feed establish- 
ment at wallatin, Mo. 

C. J. Cerosky has started at Birchdale, Minn., 
a feed and flour store. 

A new feed store is to be opened at Mitchell, 
Ind., by Joseph Hogue. 

The feed business has been entered in at Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, by F. F. Clark. 

A new feed establishment has been started at 
Dimock, Pa., by R. B. James. 

Mammon & Arenda feed business at Oregon, IIl., 
has been sold at public auction. 

A one-story hay warehouse has been built at 
Louisville, Ky., by Chris Miller Sons. 

Ferry Wilson has disposed of his feed business 
at Urbana, Ohio, to James Huffman for $4,500. 

Roy T. Allen succeeds B. F. Hull & Co. in the 
feed and flour business at Gouverneur, N. Y. 

George J. Bergemann has bought the feed store 
and mill of Sam Burns located at Springfield, Ky. 

A. H. Pease has purchased the business, hay and 
grain, from the Mercantile Company at Orange, Cal. 

The Egenberger feed and coal business at Platts- 
mouth, Neb., has been purchased by Chas. Hart- 
ford. 

The flour and feed business of Bennett & Muno 
at Elgin, Nebr., has been purchased by Elmer BE. 
Gailey. 

Edward McFadden has sold his feed establish- 
ment, located at Killbuck, Ohio, to Jackson & Sim- 
merman. 

Chas. Stiburek has taken control of the feed, 
flour and grocery business of B. F. Morey at Phil- 
lips, Wis. 

The Milwaukee Grain & Feed Company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., anticipates the installation of a new 
feed mill. 

The feed and fuel business of Geo. L. Newton at 
Humboldt, Neb., has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

H. G. Mayne & Son have disposed of the feed and 
flour business at Heuvelton, N. Y., to George C. 
McFadden. 

The feed and flour business of White & Broman 
lccated at Middleburg, N. Y., has been purchased by 
F. P. Bouton. 

The Newcomb Bros. feed business at Mason City, 
Iowa, is in the hands of the Des Moines Flour & 
Feed Company. 

Numerous improvements are being made on the 
feed store of the Marlboro Grain Company of 
Marlboro, Mass. 

An up-to-date feed and flour store is to be estab- 
lished at Ferryville, Wis., by Rudnick & Wilde of 
New Albin, Iowa. 

A feed store is to be established at Antigo, Wis., 
by John Keen, who has already leased a building 
for that purpcse. 

Sylvester B. Clause & Co. of Pottstown, Pa., has 
purchased the feed and flour establishment of S. 
B. Wagener & Co. 

At Aitkin, Minn., Ernest Engle of Brainerd har 
leased a building and will put in a wholesale feed 
and flour business. 

Firebaugh & Pickard Company, feed and flour 
dealers of Roanoke, Va.. has changed its firm name 
to W. C. Pickard & Co. 

The Bushwick Feed Company was not long ago 
incorporated at Brooklyn, N. Y., capitalized with 
stock aggregating $500. 

William Durkee is now in partnership with Seth 
Kimball in conducting the feed and flour busi- 
ness at Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Algert Angel feed and flour business at 
Deer Wood, Minn., has been bought by the Bay Lake 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 


The Stock Yards Cotton & Linseed Meal Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., has been succeeded by 
the Stockman’s Feed Company. 


David Anderson of Litchfield, N. D., is now the 
proprietor of the feed and flour business of Mark 
Nickerson at Blue Earth, Minn. 


E. L. Gregg has disposed of his interest in the 
feed and fuel store of Gregg & O’Bannon at Alli- 
ance, Neb., to Oscar and Dick O’Bannon. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Godbey Feed Company of Logan, W. Va., capitalized 
with stock of $25,000. Incorporators are: J. R. God- 


bey, E. M. Godbey, G. R. Claypool, B. M, Claypool 
and H. C. Avis. 


Kroekkeboom & Hering of Sheboygan Falls, Wis.. 
have planned to conduct a feed and flour business 
at that place and ‘to install a feed grinder. 


Taft & Vandernort, who have leased a feed barn 
at Tomah, Wis., have arranged for the establish- 
ment of a feed store and feed stable there. 


At Wilmington, Del., the Hanover Flour & Feed 
Company was organized, capitalized with stock of 
$25,000, to buy and sell hay, feed and flour. 

Negotiations were recently closed whereby the 
feed store of H. J. Zentz & Son at Goshen, Ind., be- 
came the property of F. J. Cripe and his son. 


Rielly Bros. & Co. of Spokane, Wash., have filed 
amended articles of incorporation changing the 
name to the Central Hay & Grain Company. 


A clover and alfalfa seed cleaner, a corn mill and 
sheller have been installed by Ira Montgomery in 
the Montgomery Feed Store at Madison, Ind. 

H. S. Bowling has disposed of his interest in 
Weller & Bowling operating the Pineville Feed & 
Grain Company at Pineville, Ky., to John Weller. 

The feed and flour business is to be entered at 
Van Buren, Ark., by L. C. Packard and T,. A. 
Cherry. They have purchased a large warehouse, 


A site has been secured for a large building to 
be erected at Portage, Pa., by the Jamestown Supply 
Company for housing the wholesale feed, flour and 
grocery business. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Frankfort, N. Y., for the James Dempsey Hay Com- 
pany. M. A., P. and J. Dempsey, the latter of 
Newport, were the organizers. 


The Kussmaul Feed Company, capitalized with 
stock of. $2,000, was recently incorporated at Ham- 
mond, Ind., by Jacob A. Kussmaul, Mathias Hoffman 
and John O'Callahan of that place. 

H. J. Sanford of Potsdam, N. Y., has sold his feed 
pusiness and real estate, etc., valued at over $50,Uu0, 
co I. M. McIntyre, T. A. Jones, C. A. Rohr, Wallace 
Hull, J. G. Abbott and Fred Allen of Deer River. 


Work has been completed on the new hay ware- 
house and oil house located at Redmond, Ore. The 
main warehouse is 60x150 feet with basement of 
same dimensions for storage of potatoes and cold 
storage room 30x60 feet. The hay warehouse is 
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110 feet in the rear of the main building and is 40x 
40 feet with 16-foot high walls, and with a capacity 
of 200 tons. 


The Vogel store at Cassville, Wis., has been 
leased by Peter K. Kirschbaum and Peter Caspers, 
who will open up a feed store. They will carry a 


oe and complete line of corn, meal and oats and 
our. 


A new brick building is to be constructed in the 
near future at Huntington Beach, Cal., by A. W. 
Morehouse of the Pacific Fuel & Feed Company on 
the site recently purchased by him, for accommo 
dating his business. 


Improvements have been made on the feed and 
flour establishment at Creston, Iowa, recently bought 
from Ed. L. Hankey by Fred Johnson. The new 
name of the place will be the Johnson Wholesale & 
Retail Flour & Feed Establishment. 


The J. H. Jones Company of Louisville, Ky., has 
been organized with stock amounting to $30,000. 
The corporation proposes to conduct a general feed, 
grain and flour business. J. H. Jones, E. G. Ellert, 
M. J. Sheridan and W. J. Gathol were the organ- 
izers. 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 


Toberman, Mackey & Co. of St. Louis, Mo., in 
their letter of January 10, say: “Owing to the 
bad roads the receipts of timothy hay have been 
running very light for the last week. The mar- 
kets are all higher and there is a good strong de- 
mand for all the better grades of timothy and light 
clover mixed, and even a better demand for the 
lower grades. It is our opinion that we are going 
to have some bad weather for the next week or 
10 days, and believe any hay that you can get 
loaded now during this bad spell, it would be ad- 
visable for you to do so. There is plenty of hay in 
the country, as soon as the roads will permit load- 
ing it, and taking it as a whole we believe that 
prices will remain just about where they are. 

“The alfalfa market is very strong, especially 
on high grades, which is dead scarce and selling 
at fancy prices. The medium grades also firmer. 
Choice prairie in good, strong demand for limited 
amount, with the medium grades just about steady.” 


Ja GaP EDERSON a-CO. 


Commission Merchants 


HAY AND GRAIN 


Send for our Quotation Letter 
Quick Returns and the Best of Service 


327 So. La Salle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Carlisle Commission Co. 


(Established 1889) 


WHOLESALE HAY AND GRAIN 


736-738-746 Live Stock Exchange Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(The World’s Greatest Hay Market) 


If you have Hay we want it—if you want Hay we have it 
equalled facilities, the largest established trade and outlet. 
on consignment. Kansas City handling charges the lowest, service the best. 


We have un- 
Liberal advances 


GET OUR DELIVERED PRICES 
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SHIP YOUR HAY 
to 


| ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY | 


192 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Largest Handlers of Hay in the Middle West 


First National Bank, Chicago 
National City Bank, Chicago 
National Produce Bank, Chicago 
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aceneeenenae Finds us settled in our new home, the largest and most complete menetoreyanenesseraags 


seed warehouses and cleaning establishment yet erected, and ready 
THE ALBERT na 0 to give the same quality, prompt service and right prices __ HE ALBERT DICKINSON C0. 


CHICAGO, U. 5s | 


| have cus- | CHICAGO, U. S.A 
HIGHEST "AWARD _ that have made Dickinson known the world over. We a alert 
tomers who have dealt with us over forty years. | 


| 

FOR 
| | 

| 

| 


TYPES OF J W |AREHOUSES For type of warehouse and quality of seeds we were given the high. | rend FratdiNeete 
est award at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition last yea, 


PANAMA PACIFIC | 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT OF THE SUPERIOR JURY 


a 
OIRECTOROF EXHIBITS 


OO 
O4-Frerbock- 
SECT'Y OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
AWARD SYSTEM 


SECT'Y OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
AWARD SYSTEM 


BRONZ ec The Albert Dickinson Company’s New Plant, Now Occupied and in Active Operation 


LE DICKINSON’S NEW PLANT 


DEPARTMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF 


, H total f about 70 f land. 
AGRI ULTURE anak rbyceaeeiereaaile repeat ee city center than the new $10,000,000 Crane Co. plant. AGRICULTURE 
(fie ge, ~TRANSPORTATION— 


Every railroad coming into Chicago. 

CHIEF Over 2,000 feet of water frontage on Drainage Canal, giving access to Great Lakes. 
Four miles railroad trackage already built. ~ 

Trackage room in Dickinson’s R. R. Yards for over 350 cars. 

Covered unloading platforms to care for 100 cars at one time. 


INSURANCE— 


Fireproof brick and concrete building, with full latest underwriters’ equipment affording exceptionally 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 
Seed Merchants 


ALSO PRODUCERS OF POULTRY AND STOCK FEEDS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


W Madison St 


4 


Ashland A 


Map showing general location and easy access to our 


plant from any part of the city TELEPHONE—CITY, DROVER 3000 LONG DISTANCE, L. D. 7490 
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Larger quarters have been taken up by the 


Mooers Seed Company at Houston, Texas. 


A. V. Holtby is now in charge of the new seed 
cleaning department of T. C. Power Company at 
Helena, Mont. 


O. M. Scott & Sons Company has constructed at 
Marysville, Ohio, a new building to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the handling of field seeds. 


The hay warehouse of W. R. Osborne at Amity, 
Ore., has been purchased by Wm. Elston, who will 
remodel and enlarge it and engage in the seed busi- 
ness. 


At Harrisonburg, Va., the Wetsel Seed Company 
was recently incorporated. The company has a 
capital stock of $10,000. The organizers of the 
concern are: W. W. Wetsel, president, and A. J. 
Crawn, secretary. 


The Northern Idaho Seed Growers’ Association 
has been incorporated at Bonners’ Ferry, Idaho. 
The company is capitalized for $25,000, with the 
following among the stockholders: A. J. Kent, 
Francis J. Wells, Eugene Ralph, W. T. Jones, C. 


W. H. Heidman, H. M. Leslie, W. M. Miller, O. A. 
Philips, W. E. Aldridge, E. H. Wells. 

J. H., A. L. and H. J. Bradley incorporated the 
Illinois Seed & Nursery Company at Makanda, III. 
The capital stock of the concern aggregates $15,000. 


The Okanogan Valley Seed Growers’ Association 
has recently been organized at Tonasket, Wash., 
with C. J. Holman as president and H. L. Smith as 
secretary. 


At Columbus, Ohio, the Alpha Seed & Grain 
Company was incorporated capitalized with stock 
of $12,000. Frank C. Hubbel was the principal in- 
corporator. 


Wilson & Son have opened up at Russellville, 
Ky., a new seed and feed store. The firm is com- 
posed of F, W. Wilson and William Wilson, who is 
well acquainted with the feed business. 


The Green Valley Seed House of Harlan, Iowa, 
has arranged for the establishment of three branch 
houses this spring. Each house will be equipped 
with blue grass seed threshers and cleaning ma- 
chinery. 


Grain and 


\e.g Seeds 


SEEDS FOR SALE 
Red Clover Seed. AYE BROTHERS, Blair, Neb. 


FOR SALE 
Sunflower Seed. Car lots and less. 
GRAIN CO., Nabb, Ind. 


EBERTS 


SEEDS WANTED 
Mammoth : Clover Seed, 
TRUMPLER, Tiffin, Ohio. 


true to name. W. G. 


GRASS SEED FOR SALE 
Parties wanting Sudan grass seed, communicate 
with LUBBOCK GRAIN & COAL CO., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


SEEDS WANTED 
Clover seed, red, mammoth, sweet, alfalfa. Also 
timothy and soys. O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., 200 
Main St., Marysville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Choice Wisconsin and Minnesota grown Clover 
“and Timothy. Write for samples and prices. G. H. 
KRUMDICK CO., Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
For White Blossom Sweet Clover Seed, scarified 
for full, quick, germination, write YOUNG-RAN- 
DOLPH SEED CO., Owosso, Mich. 


‘ WANTED 
We are in the market for clover seed, screen- 
ings, tailings, and badly bucked clover seed. Send 
samples to THE KING SEED CoO., North Vernon, 
Ind. 


GRAIN FOR SALE 
Wanted, buyers of white, hard and red milling 
wheat to advise their wants. We can supply you. 
FARMERS’ GRAIN CO., Railway Exchange, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SEED CORN WANTED 
Good, sound, new and old corn in ear. Also 
buyers of Clover, Alfalfa, Alsike, Timothy, Mixed 
Grasses, Cow Peas, Soy Beans, Cane and Millet. 
Send samples and name lowest price. AMERICAN 
MUTUAL SEED COMPANY, Forty-Third & Robey 
Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS 

FOR SALE 

Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 1914 crop. 
now. CHAS. J. O'NEILL, Manteno, 111. 


Order 


FOR SALE 
Select Red Rust Proof Seed Oats, Whippoorwill 
Peas, Millet Seed and Cotton Seed Products. A. S. 
LEWIS, 2714 Routh St., Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
Perennial Rye Grass, Italian Rye Grass and Crest- 
ed Dogstail. Highest grades re-cleaned and tested. 


C.if., U. S. Ports. Samples and offers on request. 
McCLINTON & CO., Belfast, Ireland. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 

We are prepared to book your orders for the fol 
lowing seeds: Alfalfa, Cane, White and Yellow 
Maize, Kafiir, Feterita, German, Golden, Siberian, 
110g Millets, in carload lots or mixed cars. We live 
in the heart of district where the above seeds grow. 
Sample sent on request. L. A. JORDAN SEED CO., 
Winona, Kan. 


SITUATION WANTED 

By seedsman, as manager of some reliable seed 
house. Have had long experience in South and 
East; practical knowledge of wholesale, mail order, 
retail and store trade. Am thoroughly capable of 
managing all branches of the business; systematic 
hustler, imiprover and up-builder. SEEDSMAN, 
Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 


Chicago, Il. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 


7, 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


WE BUY AND SELL 


Seeds 


Write Us Your Needs 


SCHISLER - CORNELI SEED CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW CROP RED CLOVER 
DWARF E RAPE 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
JUST ARRIVED FROM EUROPE 
ASK FOR PRICES 


I.L. RADWANER, - New York City 


Write for our attractive prices on 


NEW CROP RED CLOVER 


WM. G. SCARLETT & CO., 


129=735E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE 


WE are IMPORTERS 


RED CLOVER 


Write for samples and prices. 


JOHN J. BUFFINGTON & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. L. WILLETT SEED CO. 


Augusta, Ga. 
Dealers in All Southern Seeds 
Especially in 


Cotton Planting Seeds, Cow Pea Seeds, Soy Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts and Corn Seeds. 


Record Clover Prices? 


With demonstrated shortage in central states and northwest 
already drained, light receipts are expected. Similar conditions 
produced record prices in former years. Will this season estab- 
lish new record? For latest news bearing on the situation, 
read our Daily Letter, published in Toledo Daily Post. 
Sample copy on request. 


SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


Second National Bank Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Oa 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy and Sell 


FIELD SEEDS 


Ask for Prices. Mail Samples for Bids. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


The ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


GRASS 


SEEDS 


FIELD 


To Meet Demands Of 


Chicago 


PURE SEED LAWS 


Minneapolis 
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On December 29, O. B. Olson, elevator operator, 


died at Kewanee, III. 

On January 1, August Wilding, retired grain 
dealer, died at St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Bowman died at Grayville, Ill. Mr. Bow- 
man was an elevator owner and operator. 

Herman Sternhagen, a retired grain and feed 
man, died on December 31 at Detroit, Mich. 

Edward List, formerly connected with Walter 


Fitch & Co., at Chicago, Ill., passed away not long 


ago. 

C. J. Imholt, an elevator man, died recently at 
St. James, Minn., where he was conducting an ele- 
vator. 


Aged 61 years, Jeremiah N. Nolan, a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died at his home in 
Chicago. 

George Kerr, 
business at Kingston, 
at Denver, Colo. 

Pleuro-pneumonia caused the decease of Gordon 
Bigelow, one time wheat speculator, at Evanston, 
Ill., in December. 

Carl Newberry was killed when 
caught on a rapidly revolving 
elevator at Henning, Ill. 


at one time engaged in the feed 
N. Y., passed away recently 


his clothing 
shaft in the grain 


N. F. Gorsuch, for a long time engaged in the 
feed and flour trade of Kansas City, Mo., died at 
the age of 70 not long ago. 


Recently John Hemion died at Passaic, N. J., 
aged 79 years. Mr. Hemion was president of the 
Hemion Coal & Grain Company. 

Frank W. Gaines, for many years connected 
with the wholesale broker, Gaines & Ross, of Sel- 
ma, Ala., died on December 16. 

C. Marion Lewis, a member of the C. M. Lewis 
& Sons, grain commissioners, and of the Chamber 
of Commerce, died at Baltimore, Md., recently. 


Thomas J. Rice, died at Winnipeg on December 
26. His body was sent to Chicago for burial. Mr. 
Rice was secretary of the Rice Malting Company. 


Pneumonia caused the death of Herbert D. 
Thompson of the Central Elevator Company at Bal- 
timore, Md., on December 20, at the age of 55 
years. 

Henry F. 
Louis, Mo., 
was a member of the 
Company. 

Frank G. 
Board of Trade, 
at Chicago, Il]. 
survive him. 

W. N. Smith, aged 60 years, a feed dealer of 
Cadott, Wis., died from cancer of the stomach af- 
ter a long illness. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons. 

W. J. Sheckells 
cago and member 
Commerce, died 
Bright’s disease. 

George Dzieman was killed when struck by a 
conveyor bucket in the grain elevator of J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Company, Chicago, Ill. He is survived 
by his widow and six children. 

At the age of 44, Wm. O. Pringle, former mem- 


Langenberg, grain merchant of St. 
died on December 18. Mr. Langenberg 
Langenberg Bros. Grain 


Kammerer, a member of the Chicago 
died not long ago at his home 
His widow, son and a daughter 


of Jackson Bros. & Co. of Chi- 
of the Baltimore Chamber of 
late in December from acute 


ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, died on De- 
cember 26 after long illness at his home in Win- 
netka, a suburb near Chicago, Ill. 


Frederick Dickinson, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1860, died at his home in 
Chicago, Ill., on January 2. Mr. Dickinson had 
been associated with I. P. Rumsey for 30 years. 

On December 27, Joseph T. Hayes, passed away 
at his home in Hayesville, Iowa, aged 45 years. 
For the past nine years, Mr. Hayes had been en- 
gaged in the grain and live stock business at Hayes- 
ville. 

Henry M. Earle at the age of 67 years passed 
away not long ago at his home in New York City. 
At one time Mr. Earle was prominent in the provi- 
sion trade, but later became active in the grain 
market. He had been suffering from Bright’s dis- 
ease for several months. 

On December 28, August Brosseau, brother of 
the late Z. P. Brosseau, died at his residence at 
West Park, N. Y. Mr. Brosseau was a successful 
grain man on the Chicago Board of Trade from 1877 
to 1912. At that time he retired and since then has 
resided on his New York estate. In 1877, at the 
age of 25, he became associated with J. B. Hobbs 


& Co., and remained with that concern until in 


1877, when he started in business for himself. 


John T. Fenby, a grain man, died at New York, 
N. Y., not long ago aged 58. Mr. Fenby had at 
various times been connected with Bingham Bros., 
R. W. Forbes & Son and Nye & Jenks Grain Com- 
pany. 

Thomas Hanson died from pneumonia at Roches- 
ter, Minn., on December 30. Mr. Hanson had been 
a member of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce for 25 years and was well known in the 
grain trade. 

Antonio Sans, former president of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange died after a brief ill- 
ness from la grippe. For a number of years he had 
been associated with Lawrence Johnson & Co., com- 
mission merchants. 

C. C. Christie, one-time bucket shop leader, at 
Chicago, died on January 4 at Kansas City, Mo. His 
fortune at the time of his death amounted to more 
than $1,000,000, much of which was the “killings” 
made during his speculations. 

At the age of 80 years John Wesley Tomblin, for 
many years past member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, passed away at Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
moved after retiring from active business in 1901. 
He leaves a wife and one daughter. 

H. H. Maury, well-known Memphis grain dealer, 
passed away at Memphis, Tenn., on December 28. 
He had been engaged in the grain business with 
Webb & Maury for almost 25 years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, son and three daughters. 


Edward N. Crumbaugh, president of the Crum- 
baugh-Keuhn Seed Company of Toledo, Ohio, died 
on December 29 after suffering from an illness 
lasting two years. He started in the grain busi- 
ness as.messenger boy and worked himself up to 
the place held by him at his demise. 


The death of S. E. Chadwick of the Chadwick 
Grain Company of Fort Worth, Texas, occurred 
suddenly on December 10 at Plainview, Texas, 
where he was buying grain. He was driving his 
automobile when he expired. Mr. Chadwick was 
41 years of age and was well known in the grain 
circles in Texas and the Southwest. 


On January 2 T. J. Thompson passed away at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn., aged 62 years. Mr. 
Thompson came to Minneapolis about 45 years ago 
and was well known in the grain trade. He was 
president of the North Star Feed & Cereal Com- 
pany at the time of his death. His widow, two 
sons and two daughters survive him. 


For Sale 


~ 

{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE 
A 25,000-bushel grain elevator, 22 miles from 
Minneapolis on C. M. & St. P. Railroad,-in the village 
of Lakeville, Minn. The elevator is in good condi- 
tion, with hopper and dump scales, also a gasoline 
engine and ticket office. Will sell cheap. Inquire of 
J. J. HYNES, Rosemount, Minn. 


FOR SALE 

Nebraska elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity, 
stone and cement foundation. Ten-horsepower Lau- 
son Gasoline Engine; Barnard & Leas Separator; 
Richardson Automatic Scale and Howe Wagon 
Seale. Machinery in first-class condition. Three 
acres of ground. On main line Union Pacific R. R., 
in heart of Nebraska’s wheat belt. Have other busi- 
ness matters to attend to. Write for particulars to 
F. A. KIMBROUGH, Shelton, Neb. 


January 15, 1916. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


KANSAS ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Only elevator at good grain station. J. JACOB- 
SON, Formoso, Kan. 


scellaneous 


wh 
\e~e Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Good, hustling grain cleaning machine salesman. 
SALESMAN, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One 7x14 three-pair-high Nordyke Corn and Feed 
Roller Mill, in first-class running condition, being 
replaced with a 9x24 mill. EATON MILLING CO., 
Eaton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—OIL ENGINES 

60-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse. 

40-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse. 

15-h.p. International, with clutch pulleys, 
engine. 

Half price to move quickly. A. H. M’DONALD, 
The Gas Engine King, 549 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


new 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 


WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Nl. 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Consignments given Phone Orders in Futures 
Special Attention Harrison 7228 carefully executed 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 
FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated fron, either p: ei — al- 
vanized. We make Patent Ca - 
Roll Cap Roofing, ‘“V”’ Cancel fos Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevaters 


And take contracts elther for material alone or ~ — 
Write us for prices. Wecan save you moni 
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H. J. Ruchrigel suffered the loss of his elevator 
at Ottawa, IIl., by fire. 

At Jasper, Tenn., the feed store of C. C. Lawson 
burned, with loss aggregating $5,000. 

The feed establishment of G. A. Mayo & Son at 
Huntsville, Mo., burned not long ago. 

Slight damage was done the plant of the Kilgore 
Seed Company at Plant City, Fla., by fire. 

A. A. Kannow’s feed store, located at Mason 
City, Neb., was recently damaged by fire. 

R. W. Taylor Feed Company’s feed warehouse 
at Harleton, Texas, was destroyed by fire. 

A slight loss was suffered by fire in the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company plant at Hubbell, Neb. 

On January 7, the elevator of the Hinton Grain 
Company at Ridgeville, Ind., burned with losses of 
$5,000 

One side of the elevator of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Company at El Reno, Okla., was blown 
out by an explosion. 

The grain elevator of the Cain Milling Company, 
located at Atchison, Kan., was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $10,000. 

Together with about 28,000 bushels of grain, the 
elevator of the Pioneer Elevator Company at Scots- 


guard, Sask., burned. 
The elevator of George W. Cole of Bushnell, 


10} 
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located at Scottsburg (r. f. d. Bushnell), MI1., 
burned on December 10. 
The Farmers’ Co-operative grain elevator at 


Okarche, Okla., was damaged by fire not long ago, 
involving a loss of $15,000. 

Archie Ham suffered a broken arm when it 
caught in the belt in the Pomona Valley Farmers’ 
Elevator at Edgeley, N. D. 


The warehouse of French & Taylor, hay dealers 
of Angleton, Texas, was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of about $4,000, fully covered by insurance. 


On December 28 fire consumed the office and 
elevator of the Gate City Seed Company, located 
at Keokuk, Iowa. The loss is estimated at $26,000. 


A damage estimated at several thousand dollars 
was done by fire when it burned the scaffolding 
around the new concrete elevator at Kansas City, 
being erected by the Southern Railway for the 
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vse of the Norris Grain Company. The fire was 
cevsed by defective wiring or incendiarism. Fur- 
ther details will be found.elsewhere in this issue. 

The grain and implement warehouse of the Bel- 
ford Lumber Company at Georgetown, Texas, 
burned with a loss of about $6,000, with $5,000 
insurance. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the Thorpe 
Elevator Company’s plant at Kellys, N. D., with a 
total loss of the elevator and its contents, on De- 
cember 16. 

As the result of being caught beneath 50 sacks 
of wheat in the grain warehouse at Houser Station 
(Pomeroy p. o.), Wash., Bryan Armstrong suffered 
a broken leg. 

On December 23 the Van Dusen Elevator, lo- 
cated at Goodwin, S. D., was consumed by fire. 
About 5,000 bushels of grain and 150 tons of coal 
were burned. é 

The Acme Elevator, located at Roger, N. D., 
was burned on December 27, together with 8,000 
bushels of grain. The cause of the fire has not 
been determined. 

The farmers’ elevator located at Frankfort, Ind., 
was damaged by fire to the extent of about $5,000 
on December 29. It is believed that the fire was 
of incendiary origin. 

Fire burned the sheller room, engine room and 
corn crib of the plant of Keel & Son, at Lindsay, 
Okla., involving a loss of $1,700, all of which was 
covered by insurance. 


The Union Elevator at New Richmond, Ind., was 
damaged when sparks flying from a passing Clover 
Leaf freight engine set it on fire. The elevator was 
not touched, but the office of the plant was slightly 
damaged. 


Severe injuries were sustained by Carl Thorsett, 
of the Rock Lake Farmers’ Elevator Company of 
Rock Lake, N. D., when he became entangled in 
the elevator machinery of that company’s plant. 
Both legs were broken and several ribs crushed. 


The elevator of the Van Dusen Grain Company 
at Ghent, near Canby, Minn., burned last month. 
The fire had gone beyond control when discovered 
and the plant was burned to the ground. The ca- 
pacity of the plant was 40,000 bushels. It is said 
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that the building and its contents were entirely 


covered by insurance. 


On December 14 the elevator and coal shed of 
the Monarch Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., located at Harold (mail Crookston), Minn., 
burned to tue ground. 


The elevator leg of Elevator “KE” at Stuyvesant 
Docks, New Orleans, La., was damaged slightly by 
fire. No great headway was gained by the flames, 
so the loss was small. 


The grain elevator and warehouse of the Ubiko 
Milling Company at St. Bernard, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was destroyed by fire not long ago, 
with a loss of $175,000. 

The elevator and flour mill.of the Missouri Mill- 
ing Company, located at Ballinger, Texas, burned 
not long ago with loss of $40,000, covered partially 
by the $27,000 insurance. 

I. A. Lowne suffered the loss of his elevator at 
Mapleton, Minn., on December 29 by fire. The loss 
on the building was $3,000 with insurance of $1,500. 
The plant is to be rebuilt. 

The Baldwin elevator at Wild Rice, N. D., was 
consumed by fire on December 14, together with 


1,500 bushels of wheat and 30 tons of coal. The 
origin of the fire is. not known. 
The office of Powell & Rice at Duvall (Findlay 


p o.), Ill., burned, with a loss of between $350 and 
$500. The wind carried the flames away from the 
elevator, so that was not burned. 

A small loss by fire was suffered by the Central 
Iowa Grain Company at Garden City, Iowa, when 
its office building was damaged. The cause of 
the fire was a defective chimney flue. 


The elevator of Brown Hedge & Co., 
Creek, Kan., was burned with great losses. The 
plant contained 2,500 bushels of corn and _ 8s00 
bushels of oats at the time of the conflagration, all 
or which was consumed. 


As the result of overloading, the elevator of 
Mansfield & Ford, located at Lanesville, Ill., gave 
way and scattered 3,000 bushels of corn over the 
tracks of the Wabash Railroad Company. The loss 
is estimated at between $2,000 and $3,000. 


Fire destroyed the Reliance Elevator at Hague 
(mail Halstad), Minn., on December 21. The origin 
of the fire is unknown, but it is thought that it 
was caused by spontaneous combustion. Building 
and contents were well covered by insurance. 


at Straight 


Damages of $12,000 were done to the grain ele- 
vator of Hugh McGuire at Omaha, Neb., on De- 
cember 14 by fire. The blaze, caused by sponta- 
neous combustion, had consumed the plant within 
half an hour after discovered. The elevator con- 
tained about 4,000 bushels of oats and the loss is 
fully covered by insurance. 


Fagg & Taylor 


SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chamber of Commerce, 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN. Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr -Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OPFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


SHIPPER 


FANCY OATS 
OFF-GRADE WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


MILLING WHEAT 
BARLEY 
MILL OATS 


DULUTH 


| Bas your connections with a house that 
for years has furnished first aid to money 

making. Become a prosperous dealer by 
shipping to 


W. M. BELL & CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
E. A. ARMSTRONG, Western Representative 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 


BARLEY CHICKEN FEED 
WHEAT SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Minnesota 


OATS 


Duluth, 
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L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO: 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKBTS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


Kensch & Schwartz Cu. 


Jucorpurated 
CONSIGNMENTS AND 
C.1.F. OFFERS SOLICITED 
WHEAT— CORN— OATS— MILL FEEDS 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are striotly Commission Merchants. 


E. E. ROAHEN GRAIN CO. 


Top Notch Service Both Markets 
WICHITA, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 


I MOORE-SEAVERT 
GRAIN CO. 


| RECEIVERS Ano SHIPPERS STRAIGHT 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE ¥ CAR LOAD 
ANS DS CITY, MO, 


501-502 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEMBERS 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Chicago Board of Trade. 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. Grain Dealers Nat'l Ass'n. 


SECOND EDITION 


OF 


JAMES McALPINE & COMPANY’S 


CABLE CODE 


NOW READY 


BRUCE BROS. GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. WICHITA, KANS. 


CONSIGNMENTS * 


We aim to handle your grain to your own profit and satisfaction 
331 Pages—Bound in One-Half Leather, Cloth Sides 


Price $8.00 


W/ cl ST E FR N G rR A | N Ce O M PA N Y EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Kaffir Corn, Milo, Mill Feed i ] ishi 
Straight and Mixed Cars, Sacked or Bulk Mitchel Brothers Publ shing Co. 


Gibraltar Building, Kansas City, Mo. 431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Members—Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers’ National Association 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 


grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
| have been thrown away. 
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Nanson Commission Co, 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


Write Us for Pull 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


ST. LOUIS 


CONSIGN YOUR HAY TO 


HENRY W. MACK 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


44 GAY BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 


q EXCLUSIVE HAY HOUSE. { Handled Hay in St. Louis 
{ Will make liberal advances on ship- 
{ Quick sales and prompt returns guaranteed. 


Market over 20 years. 
ments. 


St. Louis 


and 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co. 


for your 
Consignments 
433 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. 
GRAIN CO. 


Si. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR—1nv2'"20is or Grain Deal. 


glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., 
at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock 
tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solves all grain 
problems with lightning rapidty. Price $1.25. 


OUR BOY SOLOMON 
Talks for 


C: A. King & Co. 


READ THEIR SPECIAL 
MARKET REPORTS 


Be Friendly 


Write Occasionally 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 


Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


i ie) 


Marshall Hall, President 


St Ri Ne! TRE e NR RMR ATR OO ETAT 2 asks ADP cli RIO i a, SNR EAL 
- - _- i 
Fat 
ae 
| 


M-IAN 


L. Waggoner, Vice-President 


MARSHALL HALL-WAGGONER GRAIN CO. 


Grain on Commission—Track Bidders—Exporters 


Ask for Our Track Bids. 


You Will Find Them Attractive. 


206 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis Mo. 


MEMBERS (Cy; Louis Merchants Exchange 


Chicage Board of Trade 


New York Produce Exchange 
Wichita Board of Trade 


Ship Your Hay, Grain and Seeds to 


Handle on Consignment Only. 


ST. LOUIS 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co, 


118 NORTH MAIN STREET. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GRAIN AnD SEEDS 


Consignments—Futures 


Let us demonstrate our service 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 


TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 
Alsike and Timothy futures. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO (Here since 1879) OHIO 
ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


THE YOUNG GRAIN COMPANY 


MARTIN MULLALLY COMMISSION COMPANY 


We make a Specialty of Track and Sample Sales. 
Careful execution of orders for futures. 


Nos. 405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce - 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 
Cee haem tc in Se Lociy cht Karan Oly. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


KANSAS CITY 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 

da. S$. CARKENER 

K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


W.C. GOFFE G.C. MARTIN, JR. 


Books for Grain Men 


The following standard works will be sent upon 
receipt of prices shown: 


The Book of Alfalfa.—History, culti- 
vation and merits. 336 pages.  Illus- 
trated. Bound in cloth. Price. ..$2.00 


The Book of Corn.—An authoritative 
work on the culture, marketing and use 
of corn in America and elsewhere. Com- 
piled by Herbert Myrick. 368 pages. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth. 
| EN iloy ty erate yt epee eran Fee ED os $1.50 


Shafting, Pulleys and Belting.—By 
Hubert E. Collins. An invaluable work 
for grain elevators or any other place 
where machinery is installed. Illustrated 
Bound in cloth. Price........... $1.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘It’s the Service’’ 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions 
Consignments and orders for futures solicited 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


| RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 
| CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


desire to direct attention to their 


Cash Grain Department 


Room 1 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We are well equipped to give best 
attention to all kinds of grain and 
seeds and we solicit your consignments 
and offerings to arrive. 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


Barley a Specialty 


Gerstenberg&Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. Lowitz J. F. Barrett 


Manager Cash Grain Department 
E. LOWITZ 
Grain Commission 
Board of Trade, Chicago 
MEMBERS: Chicago Bo oe of Trade, Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
C hamber of Commerce is Merch ast) xchange, Kansas 
City Board of Trade, W fainey Grain Exchang: 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Incorporated 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
77 Board of Trade, Chicago 


Elevators at Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Sandusky, Ohio. 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


SERVICE FIRST 
CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


211 So. LaSalle St., The Rookery 


CHICAGO 


Our Cash Grain Department is thoroughly organized; efficiently 


managed. 
Prompt service. 


Best of attention; Regard for shippers interests: 


Our Crop Reporting Service is the most accurate in 1 the country. 
Our Monthly Crop Review is a Trade Authority. 


Consignments Solicited 


Correspondence Invited 


Long Distance Telephone 
Harrison 5693 


208 S. La Salle St., 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission 
LS ET ES RE SES PP STIRS 


79 BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


CHICAGO 


W. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL 
L. F. GATES 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Grain 
1824 Commission (915 
erchants 


Forty-one Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for ure of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 


PRICE $3.00. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WM. SIMONS, WARREN T. McCRAY, 


J.C. SHAFFER & CO. | |=" ae 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


HITCH & CARDER 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Blidg., 


Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SALES TO ARRIVE FUTURE ORDERS 
ALL RECEIVE PERSONALand CAREFULATTENTION 
when handled by 


M.L. VEHON & CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
762 Insurance Exchange Bldg., CHICAG ° 


Wabash 1928 Wire or Telephone for Bids 
Automatic 54-641 on New Corn 


GEO. L. STEBBINS, 


ec'y 


) W. A. Werner, Edgar E. Rice 


Representatives) F11 M. Davis, JohnM DeBolt 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 


Send Samples 


JOHN H. ASHUM CHAS. B. SLADE LOUIS O. BASTING 


The Quaker Oats Co. || Chicago is a Good Market 


Cereal Millers for all kinds of grain 


But? 


Phones: { 


, 
GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


.. J. H. DOLE @ CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO Top Prices and Quick Returns 
can only be assured by a firm 


We solicit your with long experience and wide 


CONSIGNMENTS pacaecuene. Thereteen athe 
and orders in futures E. W. BAILEY & CO. a ae fas 1erefor¢ " 


6 La Salle S & - - CHICAGO aN We 
Coben tras shat i Commission Merchants ASHUM, SLADE & BASTING 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 108 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


PHiILIe H. SCHIFFLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy-Treas. 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. ee 


Incorporated 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago, 


Commission Merchants ; 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago, If. 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Speci Ity, 


208S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


W. H. MERRITT CO. GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Ft. Worth EXPERIENCED JUDGES OF GRAIN 


GRAIN 


Consign to 
W. S. COWEN COMPANY 


Commission Merchants Grain and Seeds 


815-816 Webster Building 
Robinson Code 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A Splendid 


Combination 


The “American Miller” \ Both sent 


Oldest and most popular milling 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS Terminal Elevators 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


H. M. PAYNTER Bartlett Frazier Co. 


With H. W. ROGERS & BRO. GRAIN 
Grain Commission — Correspondence Solicitea COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


522 Western Union Bldg., CHICAGO Western Union Building, Chicago 


J. A. Edwards Established 1875 Kenneth P. Edwards 


to one ad- 


journal in the United States 
dress for 


Regular Price, $2.00 per year. 


J. A. EDWARDS & CO. 


Grain and Provisions 
Consignments Solicited 


‘ one year for 


‘ ° . 
The “American Grain 

” 

Trade Oldest and most 2 .50 
readable grain journal—Regular 

Price, $1.00 per year. / 


333=334 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO Long Distance Telephone Wabash 3820 


Members of Chicago Board of Trade, Grain Dealers Nat’! Ass’n, Illinois Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


Less Than a Cent a Day 


Every progressive grain man in the country 
should avail himself of the opportunity here 


RECEIVING COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


POPE & ECKHARDT COMPANY Sed bee in both he miling and ga 
1€1d0S8, 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 
111 West Jackson Street - - CHICAGO 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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T. A. Grier W. T. Cornelison 


T. A. GRIER & CO. 


Grain Commission 
Merchants and Shippers 


Get best possible results by careful and personal attention 
given to all consignments. 


Board of Trade - Peoria, Ill. 


RUMSEY, MOORE & Co. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. 


Urmston Grain Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. :: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Specializing on Consignments 
of Grain to Buffalo 


For cash offers enroute or 
Tipton, Ind. 


track wire 


isis 


D. G. STEWART 


Grain — Hay 
1019 Liberty St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Proprietor Iron City Elevator, on Pennsylvania Ry. 
Capacity 150,000 bushels. We solicit your business 
for this market. Purchase or commission. 


S77 = 


Our W.F. HECK & CO. 


pecial Car lot buyers and 
ervice shippers of 
atisfies GRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 


. Try Us For Pittsburgh Market. 
hippers 705 Wabash Building 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


RECEIV ERS 


LOUIS MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
ROOM 39 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


C. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, III. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Reome 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


References ; 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
and White Oats. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 


Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange 


Established 1879 


J.W. SMITH & COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offer the very best facilities for the market- 
ing of corn and oats. Elevator equipped 
with large Ellis Drier; located on Pennsyl- 
vania Lines. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Cc. A. FOSTER CO. 
FEED-GRAIN-HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Or Will Buy Outright 


701 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHIP YOUR 


CORN, OATS, FEED, HAY 


Samuel Walton Co. 


HAY GRAIN MILL FEED 


Split Cars Corn and Oats a Specialty 


CAR LOADS ONLY 
No. 8 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEIDEL & LEUBIN 


Our local and interior demand works for good prices 


PITTSBURGH - - = 


FOR USE OF 


146 pages Contain 13,745 Expressions, Printed on 


GRAIN and MILLING TRADES Policy Band Paper and Bovnd in eel. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO.,, 


Flexible Leather 
431 S. Dearborn Street, 


inches...... 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ABBEY GRAIN COMPANY srcewens avo suirrces 


J. L, McCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary A.M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull - Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


The Scroggins-McLean Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Minneapolis and Duluth 


Gould Grain Co. 
BARLEY 


600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
301-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 


SWIFT GRAIN CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Detroit Board of Trade 
Members { Chicago Board of Trade 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


OMAHA CAIRO PHILA 


WE BUY MAGFEE GRAIN CO. L. F. MILLER & SONS 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Wheat, Corn and Oats 


Grain Recei d Shi 
Cavers - Sturtevant Company fice Reece Sec ae GRAIN, FEED, HAY, ETC. 


Successors to CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. service or sell us direct. OFFICE: 2931 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Omaha, Nebraska OungDaily card Bids oa, Request: CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given 
Consign touGaverssSturtecant | CAIRO ILLINOIS to the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


LANCASTER JACKSON, Mich. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


Salvage Grains 


Send us your Salvage. What have you to offer in 
damaged grain, feeds, by-products or offals, wet or 


We work a large country business. dry? Submit samples and let us bid. Tea eee! Be MEM PHIS 
int? 
pee ane THE J. E. BARTLETT CO. 2 ee eee 
JONAS F.EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. Jackson, Mich. 


gee ERNEST WHEELER 
BALTIMORE CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. | BROKER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


= Oats, Corn, Maize, Kaffir, Hay, Flour, 


Wheat of all kinds and Corn Feeds—a 
CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. Specialty. 


Crawfocdevillestnd: Excellent Warehouse Facilities. 


nin MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
s MEMBER OF 
Clover and Timothy Seeds | | memsmercnapes ecpanes oes assoviation, 
Grain Dealers National Association, 
Get in touch with us National Hay Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Joseph, & Son, grain and hay bro- 
kers.*7 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Willet Seed Co., N. L., seeds. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Buffington & Co., John J., seeds.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receiv- 
ers.*7 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
Scarlet & Co., Wm. G., seeds. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission. 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and ship- 
ers. 
; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain. 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Townsend-Ward Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.+ 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Magee Grain Co., grain.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 


Ashum, Slade & Basting, commission mer- 
chants. 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Barrell & Co., Finley, grain, provisions, 


stocks.* 


Bartlett, Frazier Co., receivers and shippers. 


Bennett & Co., Jas. E., commission mer- 
chants.* 
Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 


chants. 
Cowen Co., W. S., commission merchants. 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H.,.commission merchants.* 
Edwards &'Co., J. A., grain and provisions.* 


Finney, Sam, grain commission. 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and 
grain.*7 


Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Griffin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, 
bonds.* 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

Hoit & Co. Lowell, commission grain and 
seeds. 

Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, commission 
merchants. 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 

Logan & Bryan, grain.* 


McKenna & Rodgers, commission mer- 
chants.* 
Merritt Co., W. H., buyers and shippers.* 


Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. 

Nash-Wright Grain Co., grain, provision, 
seeds.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 

Pederson, J. C. & Co., receivers and shippers 
hay. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and_ ship- 
pers.*7 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission,* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schiffin & Co., Philip H., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 

Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Allen & Munson, grain, hay, flour.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and 
hay. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. grain 
seed.*+ 


and 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Swift Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
DULUTH. 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain and hay.+ 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 
FRANKFORT, IND. 

Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and 

feed.*7 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Shotwell & Co., C. A., commission grain and 
hay.t 
Urmston Grain Co., commission.*t 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and bro- 
kerage. 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Bartlett Co., J. E., salvage grains, offals. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bruce Bros. Grain Co., consignments. 
Carlisle Commission Co., wholesale hay and 
grain. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats spe- 


cialties.* 

Nicholson Grain Co., W. S., grain commis- 
sion.* 

Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co., grain commis-. 
sion. 


Roahen Grain Co., E. E., consignments. 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 
LANCASTER, PA. 

Eby & Son, Jonas F., reseivers and shippers.* 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*t 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wheeler, Ernest, brokerage & commission.*+ 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Armstrong, W. J. Co., hay merchants.f 
Bartlett & Son Co., im , grain commission.* 
Bell & Co., W. M., grain and seeds. 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton fone buyers and shippers.* 
Fagg & Taylor, corn, oats, barley.* 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com- 
mission. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Abbey Grain Co., grain commission. 
Gould Grain Co., grain merchants. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission 
chants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins-McLean Co., receivers and ship- 
pers. 


mer- 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. {Members National Hay Association. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, 
produve.f 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and 
grain. 
Forbell & Co., 
chants.*} 
Keusch & Schwartz Co., grain commission.* 

Radwaner, I. L., seeds. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Cofer & Co., Inc., J. H. grain.* 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers-Sturtevant Co., receivers and ship- 
ersia 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers and shippers.* 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 
Feltman, C. H., grain commission. 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*f 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*t 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Foster Co., C. A., feed, grain, hay. 
Geidel & Leubin, grain, feed, hay. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*t 
Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay and mill 
feeds.*+ 
Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 
Stewart, D. (es, grain, hay. 
Walton Co., Sam’ 1, grain, hay and mill feeds.* 
feeds.*} 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Beveridge: *& Gor" S. “Tr erain. 
seeds.*f 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co., 
grain, flour, hay, seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Goffe & Carkener Co., 
seeds.*f 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., 
clusively.*+ 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commis- 
sion. 
Marshall Hall-Waggoner Grain Co., receivers, 
shippers, exporters.* 
Mack, Henry W., commission merchant.f 
Mullally Commission Co., Martin, commis- 
sion merchants.*} 
Nanson Commission Co., 
pers.*7 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.*f 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., seeds. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.f 


L. W., commissior mer- 


hay, feed,. 


Caks 


receivers, grain, hay 


receiving ex- 


receivers and ship- 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
De Vore, H. W., & Co., grain, seeds, feed. 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*f 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Young Grain Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Zahm & Co., J. F.. grain and seeds.* 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Hacker Grain Co., receivers and shippers 
grain, feed.* 
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Nourishment for Your Good Name 


Among the mightiest contributions 
to the stability of any business is the 
reputation for clean dealing. And once 
a business has been so fortunate! as to 
gain that reputation, it should be de- 
fended at any cost. 


Anxiously and earnestly you have 
toiled to secure the confidence of those 
with whom you especially prefer to 
‘deal; carefully and cautiously you have 
planned to deserve continuous patron- 
age; tactfully and thoughtfully you 
have striven to establish a name syn- 
onymous with honesty. And through 
persistency of effort you have won 
your game. 


But nomw—now that you have made 
a creditable name for yourself, how 


greater magnitude? What sort of food 
are you going to feed it in order to 
toughen its fibers and strengthen its 
constitution generally? 


Let the Wolf-Dawson Wheat 


Washer and Dryer help solve your 
problem. 


Past experiences have taught youthat 


customers appreciate being furnished 
clean wheat; and the grain dealer who 
makes a special effort to always supply 
wheat that is free from filth lodges a 
powerful claim to continuous 
patronage. 


It may be that you are already fa- 
miliar with some of the splendid records 
which have been made by the Wolf- 
Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier. 
Possibly you are not strange to the 
big fact that this machine washes, 
tempers, cleans and dries without the 
aid of a single accessory. 


If it is so that you are acquainted 
with the Wolf-Dawson’s unprecedented 
achievements, you are convinced right 
now of its value to your business. 


do you propose to protect it? Yes, not 


only protect it, but develop it to even Otherwise, send for Bulletin 93. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


We Are Offering the 
SCHMITZ SCALE TICKET PASSER 


at a largely reduced rate with 
one year’s subscription to the 


American Elevator & Grain Trade 


By the use of this handy appliance the scale ticket is 
passed from the elevator office to the farmer on his 
wagon by the scale man without leaving his office. 


No time lost—the elevator operator is not subjected to sud- 
den and frequent changes of temperature on a cold winter’s 
day—no impatiently waiting wagoners—no doctor bills, 


Morris & Stone of Mattoon, Ill., write the manufacturers Dec. 10, 1913; 
Gentlemen—We cannot criticise your Ticket Passer, we only wonder why every 
wagon scale isn’t provided with one. It is $5.00 for a convenience of £50.00. 


The manufacturer’s price of the SCHMITZ TICKET PASSER is $5.00.. 


We will send it, express paid, for a limited period with one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for $4.00. 


Order today while the supply lasts. 


NOTE—The thickness of the wall and the. distance from the edge of the scale platform 
(mearest to scale beam) to the wall must be clearly specified in all orders. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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s Charter Engines Rc 


Tevount | Bra Are Built to Give 
ee See ec Satisfaction. 


way 600 THEY? 
| READ THIS: 


Charter Gas Engine Co., Nixa, Mo., Sept. J, 1915. 
Sterling, Iffs. 
Dear Sirs: 
THE 25 H. P. CHARTER TYPE “R” ENGINE is just doing fine, it never 
fails to start the first time, cold or hot weather. I would not give it for any engine 
ever have seen yet and I have looked at several, and it goes right along with the load. 
Yours truly, 
NIXA MILLING ene 
By F. F. Barnhard 


WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU 
Operates on Distillate, Kerosene and Gaso-~ 
line, fuels that are obtainable at ail times. 


A wide selection to choose trom 7 to 100 H. P. 
Get our prices before buying. Catalogues on request. 


BARREL 
ELEVATORS 


MILL) 42" 


eee" CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. #E%S'SS 


Incorporated 1871 


THE MONEY MAKING MUNCIE OIL ENGINE 


WAREHOUSE - 
IDEAL POWER FOR ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Quickly started. Easily handled, requiring only inci- 


dental haat Aah voce eres low oe copearaDy ; 
tion, at full an ractional loads. ses cheapest:crude ¢ ; 1 

or ck: oil. epee Re bade oe oly ee ap- Single or manifold loading 
pealing. trongly constructed and long life rite to- 7 { 

day for abundant facts and proof of what thousands of and unloading. Plain or 


others have been accomplishing. automatic arms. ' 


Bulletin No. 22 free upon request 
Sizes 10, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 70, 80, 


es a ee THE WEBSTER M’F'G COMPANY | 
MUNCIE OIL ENGINE COMPANY (119) TIFFIN, OHIO 
115 Elm St., MUNCIE, INDIANA 


WELLER-MADE 


Increase the Capacity of Your 
Bucket Elevators 


You can handle from 50% to 100% more grain with these 
buckets than with the old style bucket 


More Speed— More Profits 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission 
Machinery, Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG ; 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Warehouse and Salesroom 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. | KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


Use your old heads, legs, boots and: belts ADVICE FREE : 


Simply take full advantage of your belt, put the buckets on as 
close as you can get them, then speed up your head shaft a few 
turns and it certainly will handle the grain. 


Very many grain deniers have made 
use of our free information bureau 
on their dust collecting problems 
to their great advantage. 


We will welcome your 
inquiries 
D A Dust Collectors and Dust 


Collecting Systems are 
Famous for Service 


Why not get all that’s coming to you? 


Write today for our new Catalogue F-31—it tells about these 
buckets, how much they handle, how fast to run them, what is 
the best size head pulley, how close to space them and exactly 
how much they will cost you. 


WE KNOW HOW TO AND DO BUILD GOOD 


4 
Write for latest catalog 


and particulars 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Machinery 
WELLER MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


